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gu OULD any * aſk why tho 

Latin Oration is now publiſhed, 
though the author was unwilling to 
oblige ſome friends, who requeſted it 
at the time of its being ſpoken ; the 
anſwer is, that the defign of the pub- 
lication at this juncture is to convince 
the public, that the Univerſity was at 
that time. happy in the good opini- 
on of their ſuperiors and Governors, 
Archbiſhop Potter declared that he 
never ſaw hi Majeſty better pleaſed 
than he was Fa receiving the Uni- 


verſay Addreſs, upon that occaſion, 
and the D— of N—— entertained 
the perſons, who attended that ad- 
dreſs, with his uſual generoſity, and 
I might fay in a friendly manner. 
It is incumbent therefore upon ſuch 


nba, 


as charge the place with diſa feftion, 
to ſhew when, and how, it entered 
into the Univerfity, that the time 
and occaſion of its deviating from 
thoſe loyal principles, by which it 
Was always eminently diſtinguiſhed, 
may be aſcertained, and that ſuch as 
1. are accuſed, may anſwer for them 
ſelves, "Shtelh the charge be notori- 
ouſly falſe, or not duly ſupported. | | 


Tuxsx motives, and no aber 
prevailed upon the author to ſub⸗ 


Join this Oration. 
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Ab eterno (ante feculum alu interp.) erdinata Aer & ex - | 
 antiquis, antequam terra fieret. Vulg. i | 


r* ey WW 
Adbuc terram non frcerat. Vulg. Prov. VIII. 23. 28. 


C. Lucilius dicere ſolebat, ea, que ſcriberet, neque ab in- 
docti ſſimis nec ab docti ſſimis legi velle, quod alteri nibil in- 


3 alteri plùs fortaſſe quam ipſe. Cic, de Orat, 
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argument doth in ſome meaſure de- 


pend, hath of late years been degraded in- 


to the loweſt place of proof, and hath been 
treated by ſome, as altogether fanciful and 


inconcluſive. By tbeſe it is called a medium 


for proving quodlibet ex quolibet, and - ſome 
frivolous, not to ſay ridiculous, applications 
of it have brought it frequently into con- 
tempt. But, in this caſe, as well as others, 


men of perverſe imaginations will reaſon | 
from abuſe againſt uſe, from particulars to 


generals, eſpecially in matters, where the 
intereſting truths of religion are concerned, 


or may be affected by inferences and con- 


cluſions thus drawn. It is certain that 
A 2 Fut, 


TYMoLOGICAL evidence, upon 
which the merit of the following 
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Jews, infidels and hereticks, have been 
borely galled by che weapons and forces, 


which have been furniſhed from this topie 
of argumentation. Hence, it is not won- 


derful, that perſons, who feel and ſmart 
under the effects of this power, ſhould en- 


deavour to diſcourage the ufe of it, by aſ- 
ſerting, that all reaſoning from it is vague 


and uncertain, depending frequently upon 


whimſical conjectures, and flowing from a 


quick apprehenſion and readineſs of wit, 
rather than from true principles, and a 
ſound ſolid judgment. But it is amazing 
to obſerve, how ſuch inſinuations and de- 


viceg ſhould ſucceed amongſt Chriſtians, 


and/ be embraced by ſuch, as have their 
eyes open; and the book of · life before 
them. But that it is fo, I have experi- 
enced in my converſations with ſome, even 
of my own profeſſion. In theſe, I have 
met with the objections above ſet down, 
upon the ſtrength of -which, the objectors 
declared for a total diſuſe of this topic, and 
for caſtin 8 this weapon out of the Chriſtian 
e And when the uſe and conclus 

"I'S _ 
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PN 0 
five force it had, when alledged in the 88. 
where it is explanatory of the higheſt points 

in religion, was urged, and that it was the 

firſt method of inſtructing the ſons of God; 

made uſe of by God himſelf, as appears 
from numerous inſtances, theſe men be- 

haved as though they were ignorant of | 
theſe inſtances, or had not given, the lcaſt . #3 


attention to them. But no reply could be 

made, where the declarations of the Holy ö 

, WH Ghoſt had decided the point. And if fool» L; 

z iſh or wicked men will build ſtubble upon 5 

5 ſuch a foundation, their works muſt totter 

— and fink ; but the foundation of the Loru 

„ that ſhall ſtand. And if this method of 
ly enquiry, and coming at a fuller and moe 
e ſatisfactory diſcovery of many important 1 
i truths, was purſued, under proper rules 

n of inveſtigation, diſereetly applied, great 

e helps, I am confident, might be had from 

n, it, in explaining the mediatorial ſcheme, 

rs and the doctrines of Chriſtianity; ſince the 

id choiceſt treaſures of wiſdom and knowledge 


_ lie hid in the firſt names of men and things. 
us MW Innumecable proofs might be produced, 
ve A _ - a_— 
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undeniably proving what is here obſerved. 
But this is not a place for them; and I 

have no inclination or intention to give the 


world any farther trouble. Whoever will 
endeavour to open the meaning of the 


names of places only in the holy land, 
which were given them by the children 
of Irael, upon their firſt taking poſſeſſion 
of them, as is hinted in what 1 have ſaid 
upon the word Idalab, may convince him- 
ſelf of the truth of what I have ſuggeſted 
upon this point, and may find, in this 


operation, no unentertaining employment. 
For this exerciſe will ſerve, not only the 


purpoſes of religion, but likewiſe to ſatisfy 


any curious enquirer, concerning the ſitua- 


tion, productions, diſtinguiſhing properties 


or peculiarities &c. of the ſeveral parts and 


places of the holy land, better than many 


long geographical, topical, hiftorical &c. 


deſcriptions. This may be tried by com- 


paring the original words, rightly analyſed, 


with the beſt accounts that are given by 
ſuch travellers, as have been upon the ſpot, 
and deſerve credit by general cenſent, and 
* | : | | ; . by 
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to convey at preſent. Men, I ſay, may be 
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by trying the propriety of other names by 
ſcriptural deſcriptions, and other == ac- 
counts of them. 


Wag rnrn this kind of — ought 
to be diſcredited and hghtly eſteemed, be- 
cauſe it may be ridiculed with applauſe, 


and therefore not able to ſtand Lord SB 


ſbury's teſt and touchſtone of truth and 
right reaſon, muſt be ſubmitted to the judg- 
ment of the thinking and ſerious part of 
mankind. Such will conſider, that there 
are very few, if any, points of religion, 
that may not, I wiſh I could ſay, that av 
not been ridiculed by men of light heads 
and bad hearts, the Lucians and facetious 


drolls of their reſpective ages, with the aps 


probation of multitudes of the fame turn 


and diſpoſition. Theſe witlings may be al- 


towed to pleaſe themſelves, in bantering 


the far fetched derivations, and trifling la- 


bours of ſuch, as try to reſolve the obſolete 
compound words of human languages into 


their original conſtituent parts, in order to 


account for the meaning, which they feem 
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vil P'R BFACE. ON 
at liberty to treat theſe with more freedom, 


though the ſerious conjectures of learned 


men upon ſubjects only philological, will 
be received and treated with becoming re- 
ſpect by learned men, though they may not 

be approved of by them. But when Go 

himſelf hath given names, aſſigning the | 
reaſon - in their etymology, the application 
of this teſt of ridicule will ſurely be a dan- 
gerous experiment, if not a fin againſt the 


H. Ghoſt, inaſmuch as it is no other, than 


a contemptuous treatment of his book. 
T he learned Hulſius ſays, in his oration 
upon the Hebrew tongue; that ſix hundred. 
inſtances of this way of communicating 
knowledge, in the etymology of | biblical 
Hebrew words, may be produced. The 
ſame great man infers likewiſe the prime- 
vity of the Hebrew language, as we now 
find it in our bibles, from the uſe of ety- Es 
mology, as it appears in the books of the 


| inſpired writers, whereby they convey to 


the human intellect, the nature, properties, 
end and deſign of things and perſons. 


'T "Tandlatiog — the ſenſe which is con- 
veyed 
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veyed by ** the e, —_ "Th 
where it is capable of being divided. The. 
words of this language are fo. divinely 
formed, that they are their own guard, and 
carry their own preſervation in their very 
frame and ſubſtance, ſo that the leaſt alte- 
ration, in their compoſition, plainly de- 
clares any injury or wrong that may be 
done them. If therefore the words now 
exhibited in the firſt ſacred code, give us, 
in their analyſis and etymology, that very 
ſenſe and meaning, which is aſſerted to be 
contained in them, and no other words, 
ſubſtituted in their room, will do it, ſuch | 
words muſt indiſputably and demonſtrably | 
have been the language uſed by the Holy 
Ghoſt ; the original underived language, al- 
ways ſubſiſting in the ſame beautiful, du- 
rable ſtate, wherein providence hath pre- 
ſerved it, from its firſt uſe in paradiſe, 
when the Elobim converſed with our firſt. 
parents in it, and enabled them to under · 
ſtand it, for all the purpoſes of their being, 
to its preſent mode of exiſtence in the Hes 
— code. It may be added, for a de+- 
monſtration 


* 
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monſtration of the ſupreme dignity and 


. preeminence of this language, that it was 
uſed by God's own people, more or leſs, 
during a courſe of 4000 years and upwards, 
and by our Lord himſelf, even after his aſ- 

cenſion, as we are infallibly aſſured by St. 

Paul. For in his ſpeech before king A. 
grippa Acts XXVI. 14. 15. he ſays that 
our bleſſed Saviour himſelf ſpake to him 
in the Hebrew language, at the time, and 
upon the occaſion of his converſion. And 
as this was the original language, wherein 
the firſt revelation was made, (if the word 

Don &c. be Hebrew,) fo will it be I 

ſuppoſe, the univerſal language, at the con- 

clufion of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, or ſeculum. 

This appears from Zephaniah III. 8, 9. if 

our tranſlators have * che ſenſe of the 

original. 

Tax peculiar excellency of this be 
may like wiſe be inferred from its duration, 
fince it muſt ſurvive the general confla« 
_ Fration, when all human writings will be 
conſumed. But the word of our God being 
the language of the Holy Ghoſt, ſbel/ fand 


CT 
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for ever, as he, who cannot lie; hath more 
than once declared in his own books. II. 
19. 18, Not even the. leaſt letter [Fod or 
Iota] or the leaſt turning or flexion of any 
letter [cgi cornu) wherewith the law or 

will of God is recorded, ſhall fail or paſs 

away, ſo that any part may be diminiſhed 
or taken away from ſuch law or revealed 

will — re ru rh... 1 


. Warn the Arabick language, Ae 
the religion of Anti- cbriſ is recorded, can 
produce ſuch credentials, its pretenſions to 
the firſt rank, as being the moſt ancient 
and perfect language, may be conſidered. 
By Anti-chriſt, I mean, upon apoſtolical 
authority, that falſe prophet and his fol- 


lowers, who deny the Father and the Son, Ig 


1 Jobn II. 22. that is, who deny that re- 
lation which the perſons in the eſſence bear 
to cach other, as exhibited 'to us; upon 
which foundation the Chriſtian religion is 
built, Let the people, 'who are advocates 
for the higher origin and antiquity of any 
other language, make ſome fair experiments 
«this _ But they muſt not call Hebrew 
words, 
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words, or. the corruptions of . Ara. 
bick, as a language diſtinct from Hebrew, 
and think to impoſe upon the world ſuch, 
 facrilegious purloinings, thus diſguiſed, in 
order to conceal their true birth and ori- 
ginal, as their own legitimate offspring, 
which Hortenger is ſaid to have done, in 
many inſtances, in his Smegma orientale, as 
will ſoon, I hope, appear from the hand 
of a maſter in this kind of learning, with 
a detection of many other frauds and abuſes 
of the ſame nature. But dividing the child 
will be a means of diſcovering the true no- 
ther, who, in this caſe, will appear to be f 
fucb, by ne g to the 950 . 
riment. 3 


'Uyon the whole we may | Gafely, I think, 
proceed upon this divine plan, for the ſake 
of enlarging and advancing our religious 
knowledge, provided we take care, that, 
in our progreſs, we never tranſgreſs or de- 
viate from the well known lines and limits 
of revealed truths, which have been marked 
out, as ſuch, by Chriſt's holy catholick 
church. * we are to give up proofs of this 

5 | nature, 
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| Mature, becauſe ignorant and wicked men 
have perverted and abuſed them, by a falſe 
imitation, thereby expoſing them to the 
ſcoffs of drolls and buffoons, we may ſoon 
part with the object and ſubject of our reli- 
gion: ſince there have been Gods many, 
and many ſtrange ways of worſhip, which 
have been ſucceſsfully and honeſtly ridicu- 
led. But falſe Gods are a proof of the true 
Elobim, and falſe religions of a true one: 
ſo, falſe and ridiculous etymologies are ſtrong | 
_ preſumptive proofs, that the firſt and moſt 
ancient was a true and ſerious kind of evi- 
dence. Whether I have made a proper or 
improper uſe of this topic of. argumentation 
in the following tract, muſt be ſubmitted to 
the determination of candid readers. | 


Ir may poſhbly, it will probably. be ſaid, 
by ſome of the cenſors of thiſe times, that 
the ſubject matter of the following tract, at 
leaſt the method and manner of treating it, 
is new and ſtrange. Religion in general, 
it is plauſibly ſaid, may be ſufficiently des 
fended by the arguments and argumentation 
rommonly made uſe of, and that new expe- 


n riments, 
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riments, in ſuch matters, may be danger - 
ous, and draw us off from that advantageous 
ground, which hath been ſo well choſen 
for our ſecurity, that the army of the living 
God need not fear any enemy, while it main- - 
tains this ſituation, and keeps itſelf within 
its Lines. This might have been urged 
ſome years ago, more ſeaſonably and perti- 
nently, than at preſent, when it was thought 
'« neceflary to defend religion, by introducing 
mathematical principles, and metaphyſical 
abſtractions, whereupon to build its auguſt 
fabrick. Scripture -proofs, its only ſure 
ſupport, were then, and have been fince, 
| obliged to give place to human reaſoning 
and inventions. TNT 
- Tas ſcripture doctrine of a covenant be- 
' tween God the Father, and God the Son, 
was called new and ſtrange, many years ago, 
by a particular ſet of men, as appears from a 
paſſage, in Herman Hitfius, here ſubjoined * ; 
| | * 
Quandepuidem ductrina de pacto Patris & Filii toties 
& tam diſerte in ſacris literis tradita ęſt, inju/l pro nove 
& nupero woe traducitur. Licet paucos reperiam, qui 
materiam hanc ex profeſſo tractauerint: video tamen 
præſtanti ſſimos & accuratiſſimos theologorum frderis hijus 
aliguando memini ſſe Sc. — conclucing thus, after 8 
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perverſe minds ſhould in this age take up an 
objection, that might be ſerviceable to per- 


ſons of the ſame diſpoſitions in a former. 


Our adverſaries are never aſhamed to pro- 


duce the ſtale refuted arguments of their 


forefathers, as freſh and unanſwerable ob · 


jections, eſpecially when a general inatten- 


tion to ſuch matters prevails. Theſe ſons 


of Belal, though frequently foiled and de» 


feated, have of late dared to reſtore the 
fight, attacking with redoubled fury, the 
myſteries of religion, and the word of God, 


Revelation is charged by theſe men with : 


inconſiſtencies and abſurdities, and therefore 
(ſay theſe prejudiced judges) it will never 


unprejudiced human mind, Preſuming up- 
on the truth of theſe premiſes, though ab- 
ſolutely falſe, theſe men conclude, that the 
SS. are inſufficient for the conviction of 

infidels, and the nn of true reli» 


ion. 


Ing authorities from thes reformed and papal Divipes— 
Lade liquet non eſſe hos conceptus de pa Pais & Filiz 
ularitatis infamia notandes—Lib. II. 


o Dei Patris & Filii, Leovardiæ 1667 — he reader 
will — much ſatisfaction in reading this whole — 


and the following upon this ſubject. 


PREFACE am 
| ſo that we need not wonder, that men of 


gain credit with, or be aflented to, by a fair 


II. De 
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gion. Since therefore theſe ends ought to 
be aimed at by all good men, the advocates 
for the preference of natural religion ſeem _ 


to claim the firſt rank of merit, as proceed- 
ing altogether upon a rational plan, recom- 
mended by the extent of its ſcheme, and 


that univerſal benevolence, which it incul- 


cates. But before we paſs ſentence, in a 
caſe of ſuch importance, one neceſſary di- 


ſtinction ſhould be attended to, by which 


the difference, that ought to be made be- 


tween ſimple uninſtructed infidels, and apo- 


ſtates, may appear, and have its due weight. 
Biſhop Burnet has judiciouſly done this in 
part of his expoſition of Art. 18. whore he 
ſpeaks thus--= - 


% No are in a federal ſtate of etvation 
but Chriſtians, to them is given (not 


c 


made with them) the covenant of grace, 


* and to them the promiſes of God are 
e made and offered. All others are out of 
this promiſe, to whom the tidings of it 


'c 


La) 


* were never brought. But yet a great 


difference is to be made, between them 
and thoſe who have been invited to this 


4 


i 
' aq 


«© covenant, 
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« covenant, and admitted to the outward pro- 


<« feſñon, and the eommon privileges of it, 


« and that have in effect rejected it. Theſe 


e are under ſuch” pofitive' dentintiations of 
<« wrath and judgment, that there is no 
ce room leſt for any charitable thoughts or 
« hopes concerning them; ſo that if any 


<« part of the goſpel is true, that muſt be 
« alſo true, that they are under eondemna - 


< tion, for having loved darkneſs more than 


light, When the _ thone upon gel 


* and eee 3 
ip's ſentiments ia chi caſe 


are very 
wiſhing,” that ſome ROOM may be leſt for 


HOPES, - concerning even theſe apoſtates, 
though their ſtate borders upon that of de- 


Upon this Goting all the 
nbelievers of this nation, ſeem not to be 
intitled tothe extraordinary eare of Chriſtian 
teachers; much leſs ought it to be expected, 


that we ſhould give up our bible to any 


other ſcheme of religious inſtructions, for a 


chance . n ſuch vile wretches, ſince 


1 


re. However I cannot help 
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theſe,” after having from children known the 


ſpiſed all the means of grace, wherewith 


they have been bleſſed, are to 


4 CE 


ameng apoſtates, who, inſtead of : beleg bet- 


tered and reclaimed by admonitions and ad- 
vice, will, we know by frequent and fatal 
experience, turn again and rent their in- 
ſtructors.—As to the other kind of unbelie- 
vers, who fit in darkneſs, to whom the 
light of the goſpel hath not ſhone “, 


hath been extinguiſhed for the ſins of ſuch 


as abuſed this bleſing,” which bath been I 
ſuſpe& the cafe, in many parts of the globe, 


theſe, I think, have a demand upon us, 
for what aſſiſtance we can give them. But 
the books, which have been wrote upon | 


the Pr inciples of what is called natural reli- 
gion, will not, I fear, contribute much to 
this bleſſed end. Theſe infidels muſt be 
able mathematician s, ſhrewd metaphyſi- 


cians, before they can comprehend. the 


force 

4 3 what | is ſaid in the Adds of the 

| cite chap. II. compared with the firſt hiſtories and 

traditions, muſt ſuppoſe, ook! the latter diſpenſation or 

revelation, as written in the goſpels, was generally, if 

not univerſally, promulgated and communicated before 
the end of the * age. 
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force of the reaſonings in theſe works, and 


receive the intended benefit of ſuch labour. 
Put any book, wrote upon the high priori 
plan, into the hands of a Hottentot, after 
teaching him the language wherein it is 
wrote, and ſee what _ it will have up- 
on him. 1 0 — 

WugTHER eee it he! WR and 
commendable, to beſtow thoſe ſtudies and 


labours upon Indian or African infidels, 


which might be uſefully applied, in keep - 
ing thoſe Chriſtians ſteady, who are pro- 
ceeding in the path leading to life, or in 
bringing back the ſtrayed ſheep, of the 
Chriſtian flock, deſerves conſideration. It 
may likewiſe. be ſubmitted, whether addreſ- 
ſing people. out of hearing, be not as ridi- 
culous, as the legend of St. Antony 's preach- 
ing to the mute race. The miracle indeed 


would be as great, as the pretended ſucceſs 


of that preacher, ſhould theſe poor creatures 
hear and aſſent to what is offered, at ſuch 
a diſtance, e racing of "oy 


ne 
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luable bleffing; but it is not to be pur- 


he may not be ſurprized in a defenceleſy 


a laſting calm and ſerenity. | 


Bor farther, the points treated of, in 
theſe ſheets, will be called by ſome, matters 
of doubtful difputation,' tending to diſturb 
the peace of the Chriſtian church: it is 
more. prudent therefote, in their opinion, 
to leave men to their own private judgment 
herein, and to be contented with our pre- 
ſent happy tranquillity. Peace is an inva- 


chaſed at the pen of a ſound faith, 
and the giving up the Anke! doo- 
trines of Chriſtianity. The ſtate of Chri- 


ſtianity is a ſtate of War, in order to; Odtain 


everlaſting en e; und a ſoldier af Jeſas 
chriſ muſt even Neep' under arms, that 


conditi6n; '' If we conſider the nutnber, 


the induſtry, the ſubtlety and the inveterate 
malice of the adverſary,- whole narmis is le- 


gion, we ſhall not think it becoming We 
ſafe to lall: ourſelves into an exe 


of Chriſt muſt be militant while · it is here 
on earth. Some of its members -bideed: 
nay many, who enjoy all the conveniences 


- 
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and advantages of honourable ſtations. and 
affluent. fortuncs, would not willingly be 

diſcompaſed by hazarding the continuance 
of their repoſe, and venturing abroad in 
tempeſtuous weather. Happy in eaſe, and 
plenty, they can apply the poet's pleaſing 
foliloguy—Nxam. juvat immites ventos au- 


dire cubantem] But if tares ſpring and in- 


creaſe, during the abſence of the houſ- 
holder; when he ſhall return and make a 
ſtrict enquiry how the tares came here, the 


ſleepy diſciples, who will then be awaken+ 


ed, muſt be covered with confuſion of face, 
under a ſtate of ſelf-condemnation—J/hy 


and ye here all the day idle is an expoſtula- 


tion, applicable to the indolent and inactive 
profeſſors of our religion at all times, and 
none will be more ſeverely puniſhed, than, 
thoſe cowardly diſciples, who tamely ſuffer 
the forces of the evil one to go on conguer= 
ing and to conquer, without endeavouring 
to ſtop their progreſs, and repel their at- 


tacks. Is it our duty continually to receive 


the enemies fire, to behold our friends, 
and the. friends of Jeſus Chr iſt, falling in 
T FY - heaps 
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heeaps all around us, pierced through by tha 
darts of the infernal hoſt, expoſed naked 
and defenceleſs to the wiles and cruelty of 
che prince of darkneſs, purely becauſe we 
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I may, by reſiſtance and an oppoſition, | 
| l awaken, with the noiſe of an engagement, 5 
[1 | ſome who are at reſt for the preſent, though 
| that reſt, under ſuch circumſtances, can- 
not be laſting? Will our commanders in { 
chief adviſe and direct ſuch a behaviour, or . 
will their compaſſion for, and care of, the | 
| ſouls of men, committed to their immediate 1 
protection, conſiſt with ſuch pacifick or- : 
ders, under ſo many provocations and ſuch f 
deſtructive hoſtilities? Every news · paper p 
proclaims the advances of vice and infide : '« 
lity, by advertiſing the writings, which are 
daily publiſhed in their defence and com- | | 
mendation ; and we cannot ſtep into many 
large aſſemblies, or mix any time with f 
them, without hearing the great articles of , 
our faith ridiculed, and the adorable myſte- P 
ries of our religion blaſphemed. Theſe a 
are Amalekites, with whom we muſt wage 5 


— petual war, without fearing the imputa- 


* 


ion of wanting that quiet and peaceable 


it. which ought to be the badge ander. 


nament of a Chriſtian, 
IT is more than hinted in this lite 


piece, that the Hebrew language appears to 
be the firſt original language, and that the 


ſureſt way of coming at the true ſenſe of 


many words, is to trace them, if poſhble, 
to this ſource, Where this may be done; 


the primary and the governing idea will 
preſent itſelf, and be a ſafe guide of inter- 
pretation. This idea may be found to vary 


a little in its courſe of derivation, and by 


paſſing into other forms and languages, loſe 


| ſomething of its primary and determinate 
| ſenſe by being mixed and compounded. 


Reuchlin's obſervation upon this point ſeems 
to be juſt and well founded Hebræi fontes 


_ bibunt, Græti rivos, Latini paludes. Which 


words are thus, I think, commented upon 


by Dr. Feathey. The fountain only is moſt 


pure; the rivers, or Greet verſions, are in 
ſome places muddy, in others brackiſh, 
though for the moſt part, not unwhelſome; 
but thoſe-who content [themſelves with-the 
bs 1 
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"Latin vulgute, are like thoſe, who drink out 
of fenns or marſhes, where the water is | 


generally foul, and in many places, unwhols 


ſome or infectious. But we are told by 


the Romaniſts of the laſt and preſent cen+ 
tury, that this fountain is corrupt, and 
may, by an unnatura] reverſe of operations 


be cleanſed and purified by the rivers and 

fenns. And what is ſtill worſe, theſe men 
require an abſolute ſubmiſſion to this tran» 
lation, and affert upon this occaſion, what 


is really ſhocking to common ſenſe, as wel] 
as to true religion. For they have not been 
aſhamed to declare this Latin verſion, faulty 
as it is in many parts, to be that pure word 


of God, to which all Chriſtians muſt pay 


a reverence and abſolute obedience, ſetting 
aſide, or paſſing over, in a criminal, not ta 
ſay profane, filence, the original 88. which 
are the dictates of the Holy Spirit. Some 


of them, when preſſed with this abſurdity 


and impiety, have palliated the matter, by 


ſaying, that the authority given to the vu; 


' gate Latin, extended only to the uſe of it, 
in their thealogical diſputations Sc. where · 


a ac. ty ©... 
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t in it was prudent, and far peace ſake, to 


1 have an eaſy rule of deciſion for determia- 
5 ing queſtions on ſuch occaſtons. Bat kt 


„ will appear, upon producing their Decret 
; in their own words, how fallacious and 
falſe this anſwer is. The or iginal Decrer * 
| therefore is ſubjoined. for my reader's ſa» 


= | conviction, and confuſion. It is plain where | 


that Anatlema may probably fall, which is 


dence and bitterneſs, againſt thoſe, who: 
pay 2 greater regard. to the way of God, 
than to a of meg. 

e W 


6 Labbei aa Lutet. Parif 1 Cuancil. Trir 
dent. ſeſo quarta . April 1546. Paulo III. pontifice—S# 
is autem hbras ipſos intexros Ijuxta catalogum eorun- 
dem, authoritate {os food! decreto ejuſdem in 
parte adſcriptum] cum bus ſuis partibus, pront i 


ecclefid catholicd trgi conſueverunt, & Ix VETERL vur 


Ar LATINA EDITIONE habentur, pro jacres & ca- 
uonitis non fuſeeperit—Atathema Mr. 
Decretum de editione & uſu ſacrorum librorum, 2. 

"i nſuper eadem facroſantta fy ſynodus con derans, non pa- 
rum utilitatis atcedere Poſſe ' exclefiee + „ ft ex omni bu⸗ 


Latinis editionibus, que 'circumferuntur ſacrorum librg- 


rum, quanam pro authentic babends' fit, innoteſent 
ſiiatuit & declarat, ut hæc ipſa vetus & vulgata ediric 


_ 1 fot ſeculirum uſu, in ipſd eccleſid probata 9 | 


reedicationibus & 


| 7270 2 | pro FN iel abeatur ; ut nemo 
fam rejicere quovis prætertu audeat vel preſumat. 


. by them pronounced with ſo much confi» 
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end of the thirteenth century, was of a 


Raymund Martini, who lived about the 


6 
different opinion from theſe Tridentine fa- 
chers, (as was Reuchlin here cited, ) as. may 


be ſeen in his proemium to the-Pugio fri. 


Herein, after declaring very ſtrongly for 
the Hebrew text, againſt the LXX.. and all 
tranſlations, even St. Jerom s, and after re- 
marking that St. Paul, as St. Luke teſtifies 
Ads XIII. cites Habac. I. 5. according to 
the Hebrew text, he concludes thus Hac 


« difta ſu . 4 Nciant adver ſus eos, qui repreben- 
* ſuri erant, fi non eos ante placaſſem; f 


ce vero placari noluerint, magna mibi erit 
* conſolatio, imperitorum vel invidorum Ju- | 
te dicio, taliter errare cum Paulo.” —] | 
would refer the reader to what Glaſſius has 
wrote concerning the Scotch Jeſuit Huntley, 


Bellarmin &c. upon this ſubject, in his tract 
de integritate & puritate Heb. wet. tet. cod. 
The integrity of the Hebrew text was af- 


terwards queſtioned by Jobn Morinus, Fa- 
ther of the oratory &. Houbigant ſeems 


to be the champion of this cauſe at preſent, 


whoſe defign is manifeſt, by his . in 
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the Prolegomena publiſhed at Paris 1746. 
to the vulgate, as the ſtandard of perfection, 
in his concluding ſentence, which runs thus 

* Nu quidem (ipſius ſc. verſio) ſi vitiis 
e non laborat iis, que in Aria, in Caſtali- 


* one, in Leone Judæ, & in Clerico repre- 


*« bendimus, hac erit non minima pars lau- 
& dis; fi præſertim lectores conſidrrabunt, 


« quantum nos d novis inter pretibus diſceſi- 


« nus, fants PROPIUS . 


« AD VULGATAM.“ 


Sou Protefiants likewiſe have ben * 
coyed under various views and pretences, 
into a deſtructive perſwaſion, that the ori- 
ginal ſcriptures are in ſome places corrupt. 
ed; but ſhould any anſwer to what hath 
been ſaid of late years, againſt the purity of 


the original text, be demanded, theſe bold 


critics may be referred to the very learned 


Carpæovius s reply to Mr. Vbiſton, upon this 


ſubject, written near the beginning of this 
century. Till chis anſwer be diſproved, * 
no other ought to be demanded. As to 
thoſe of the Romiſh perſwaſion, we are not 
ignorant of their devices: if they can aw | 
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tures, in exchange for a corrupt tranſlation, 


canonized and authenticated by à papal 


council, the ſame authority may ſoon - reco- 


ver its antient ſway and ſuperiority in this 
nation. But what the ſons of the reforma- 
tion ean aim at, by encouraging and affiſt- 
ing ſuch a popiſh ſcheme and attempt, is 
not eaſy for an honeſt mind to diſcern, 
The Deiſts indeed and their allies, may 
find their account in ſetting aſide the au- 
thority of the original ſacred records; but 
the church of England is built upon 75ʃ 


ion, and by the help of theſe re · 5 


cords hath been victorious over all her 


enemies. Upon this rock we are happily 


founded, and it is ſuch an impregnable fort; 


that the gates of hell itſelf ſhall never be 


able, by open war and external violence, 
to prevail againſt it. All within this our 
facred and ſecure incloſure ſhould conſider 
therefore, whether they may not, by affiſt- 


ing the ſcheme of degrading and leſſening 


the credit and- authority of the original 


ſexiqeatee, be cutting away the ground and 


7 h true 
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atrue built arch, vhereupon they ſtanid. 3 It 
furely behobes the true ſons of this ſound 
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part of the Chriſtian church, to contend 


cearneſtly for the 88 * nn of theſe 


nnen ei 
Tur reader will be fo —_ as to:recdlileed 
what is inſimated in the title page, ànd 
partly adopted by me, in. an extract from 
Cicero, as applicable to my own way of 
thinking. My writings.” are not intended 
for the moſt learned, or for thoſe who 


Have no learning at all: the former will 


not ſtoop low enough to look into them, 
and the latter cannot reach them. 

R. Martin's form of imploring a bleſ- 
fing upon his work and himſelf, at the end 
of his proemium to the Pugio fidei, may, 
'tis hoped, be ſubjoined to this preface, and 
applied without offence ; though there be 
fuch a diſparity, in many reſpects, between 
my little attempt, and the ſucceſsful exe- 


cution of his great and uſeful performance. 


« Dei filius, qui dedit affectum incipien- 


* di, tribuat quoque mihi qualicunque ſer- 


A vulo Juo fecaltatem taliter conſummandi, 
55 8 uf 
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4 ut deo Auer in ghriam & honorem ; ; fides 
' « libus, ad econfirmationem & fidei defenſio- 
« mem; & infidelibus, ad veram & utilem 
* converfionem ; mibi quoque, inter ſacrarum 
© literarum interpretes minimo, ad æternam 
ee ſalutem Jeſus Cbriſtus, qui cum patre 8 
tt ſiritu ſancto vivit & regnat Deus in you 
it cula ſeculorum. Amen. I 
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CHRISTIAN PLAN. 


the interpretation of the word E- 


phers ſeem to have ſettled its fignification 
long ago, and to have given ſuch an ac- 
count of it as coincides with the Chriſtian 
ſyſtem, it will not I hope be thought too 
forward or preſuming, in a perſon of my 
profeſſion and ſtation, to offer ſome thoughts 
to the publick concerning this 2 
name. The opinion which I ſhall give 

ſhall be accompanied with ſuch reaſons as 
prevailed upon me to embrace it, and de- 
mands no greater credit or authority than 
theſe ſupporters may give it. A few other 
ſcriptural expreſſions will be likewiſe taken 
notice of, in the courſe of this undertak 
ing, as ſuppoſed to be a part of, or at leaſt 
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32 THE ckinlsTIAx PLAN. 
to be cloſely connected with this ſubjeck. 


A ſubject of the moſt ſublime nature, and 


of the higheſt eoneern to the human race 


A ſubject which hath, and ever will em- 


ploy the thoughts and pens of the beſt and 


wiſeſt men! Men do I' ſay ? The revela- 
tions and books of God are the explications 


of this great theme, which is ſet down in 
the firſt line of the Hebrew code, in order 


to fix the attention and command the firſt 


regard of the ſons of the Ehm. Por This 
was the firſt name by which God made 


himſelf known to man, and it was the name 
of the [Deity in the beginning, or before 


the creation. For the Elabim created, and 
therefore muſt have been Elohim before the 


2. of creation. Hence, 1 think, it is evi- 
dent that the firſt meaning, or primary 
ſenſe of the word muſt have ariſen from 


ſome tranſaction, which paſt before this 
world had a being: and it is highly proba- 
ble, that this tranſaction related to the in- 
tended creation, and proviſional: — 
of man, fince its meaning was it 


apprehended by, and was familiar to our 
frit Parents, as appears from the conver- 
fation between Eve and the ſerpent before 

che fall, It appears kewl, 1 ak, 


Erew - 24, os pa 
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Satan was no ſtranger to that antemundane 
decree, (which is referred to, in Pſalm the 


II.) or the terms of the covenant then made, 
by his entering immediately into a dialogue 
with Eve, upon her reporting what had 


been commanded by the Elabim. For it 
was not aſked, who the Blobim were, who 
claimed the ſole power of legiſlation ; nay 
it is further evident from his anſwer to Eve, 
that he was ſo far acquainted with the 
meaning of this name, as to be ſatisfied that - 
a plurality of perſons was implied therein, 
though ſome men have been, and are, willing 
to deny it. So much depends upon our 
having right notions of the fundamental 
point, ſuppoſed to be confirmed and illu- 
ſtrated by a true explication of the word 
Elobim, that I thought it my duty to in- 
form myſelf, as well as I,could, in a mat- 
ter of ſuch importance, for my own ſatis- 
faction. The conſiderations ſet down in 
this eſſay have given my mind that eaſe and 
reſt, which it wanted, and the peruſal of 
theſe may, I hope, by the bleſſing of God, 
be of ſome uſe to others, in producing the 
ſame effect. I have no ſelfiſh cauſe to 
ſerve, or any view in the, publication of 
theſe ſheets, but promoting, as far as in me 

lies, 
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lies, the honour of our great maſter- and be 
father, the enlargement of his kingdom, ſc 
and the proſperity of his family. In this as 
place it may be proper to give a general Ml ti, 
plan of the doctrinal point, to which the up 


word Elobim is, by many ſound Chriſtians, N tw. 
ſuppoſed to relate; the particulars whereof ¶ reſ 
will be more fully and occaſionally ſhewn, ¶ the 
as we proceed. By this method, the reader 
will ſee more clearly the end and deſign of 
this treatiſe, and be enabled to apply, eaſily] 
and readily, as he paſſes on, the Ohſerva- 


tions made upon this ſubject. and 
Tx ſum and ſubſtance of the Chriſtian M due 
faith, in this matter, as maintained by many is ex 
learned believers, is, I think, as follows. and 
There was, before all worlds, a covenant be-M other 
tween the three perſons of the divine eſ-M book 


ſence, concerning the new race of beings, ſolem 
or MAN, whom they reſolved to form in with 
their own image, after the likeneſs of God. the e 
or the Elohim. This covenant is ſuppoſed 
to have conſiſted of two parts : one relative 
to man, in his firſt eſtate, that of innocence; 
another proviſional, determining what they 
would do farther for him, in caſe he ſhould 
forfeit his firſt eſtate, by an act of diſobedi -/ nant c 


ence. When this latter might happen to . : 
| bel 
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i Wl bc the caſe, the Elobim covenanted to re- 
1, ſtore man to his firſt eſtate, by ſuch ways 
is as would diſplay the infinite wiſdom, ju- 
al tice, and mercy of the divine being. Here- 
upon an oath is ſuppoſed to have paſſed be- 
s, Wl tween the three perſons, to perform their 
of ¶ reſpective parts of this contract of covenant 
n, ¶ the ſecond perſon ſtipulating, that upon 
er man's forfeiture, he would pay the penalty, 
of ¶ or become a curſe for him, to prevent his 
ly everlaſting ruin, and would aſſume human 
a- nature, in order to undergo thoſe miſeries 
and exquiſite torments, which might be 
due to offending man; the hiſtory of which 
is exactly deſcribed in the books of the old 
and new teſtament. The parts of the 
other two perſons are explained in the ſame 
books, and as the oath, taken for the greater 
ſolemnity and ratification, was principally, 
with regard to the redemption of man, of 
the execratory kind, the oath was called 
ALE—which will be explained below; 
and as the three perſons were concerned in 
this covenant and agreement, they were de- 
nominated, communione idiomatum, ALEIM 
or Elobim. That there was ſuch a coves 
nant of God in Chriſt, has been the con- 
ſtant doctrine of the Chriftian church, as 

C 2- ſet 
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. ſet forth in, and to be proved from, the holy 
8. S. But ſome have doubted whether ſuch 


a covenant, oath, or tranſaction did hap- 
pen before the foundation of the world; at 


leaſt, have inſinuated, that the S. S. do 


not aſſert it, in ſo many words and letters. 
They think, that if this had been ſo, the 
8. S. would have expreſſly mentioned the 
tranſaction, and when the fact had been re- 
vealed, the comments, or ſuppoſed deſcrip- 
tions, would have been eaſily and ſurely 
applied. Whether this matter has not 

been ſufficiently revealed, and enough ſaid 
to juſtify the ſuppoſition, that the word 
ALEIM may fignify covenanters, in the 
ſuppoſed ſenſe of the word, will be ſeen 
preſently. The covenants with Naab, Abra- 
ham &c. ſo far as the redemption of man- 
kind was concerned, were re-eſtabliſhments, 
or renewals of this original covenant, as no 
man, excepting the God-man, could make 
any contract with the Deity ; ſince no mere 
man has any thing of his own, wherewith 
he can contract. The federal right of 
Chriſtians to the promiſed bleſſings, is only 


in, and through, their elder brother, and his 


_ . covenant with the divine being. Believers, 
whom he is not aſhamed to call his bre- 


2 thren, 


— 


thren, were, and are, admitted as ſharers in 
his covenant, and what he has purchaſed 
for his church, by his blood, by ſeveral 


at MW inſtituted rites and ſymbols, upon the per- 
do MW formance of certain conditions, though they 
rs, are not able of themſelves, without divine 


aſſiſtance, to perform even theſe conditions, 
—Having thus given the reader a general 


ſome rules, which are to be obſerved in the 


9. 
ly interpretation of S. S. expreſſions, with an 
ot BY eye chiefly to the Hebrew code. | 
ud IJ. Wurkk the expreſſions concern the 


object, or ſubject, of the Chriſtian faith, the 


he agreement of the whole ſcheme with itſelf, 
en in every part, commonly and properly called 
a- the analogy of faith, (recommended by St. 
N- WW Paul) is an univerſal and immutable rule 
ts, of interpretation. It is built upon the di- | 
no 


une veracity, conſiſtency, wiſdom, and im- 
ke mutability. This remarkable harmony be- 
Ic i tween prophets and apoſtles, in a courſe of 
th ſome thouſand years, in ſpeaking of the 
of Wl fame important articles, is an irrefragable 
ly argument of the divine inſpiration of the 
nis holy books, and plainly proves that the au- 
Fs, WW thor was God, the ſame yeſterday, to day, and 


Vr ever. His works have the character of 


N, ' 2 2 his 
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view of what is propoſed, I ſhall ſet down 
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his nature ſtamped upon them, and there- 
fore can never deceive us, when we refer 
to their conſiſtency in explaining one part 
by another, comparing ſpiritual things with 
_ ſpiritual, Whereas human writings, where 
the ſubje& is the ſame, frequently abound 
with inconſiſtencies, abſurdities, and con- 
tradictions, eſpecially when they proceed 
from different writers, living in different 
ages. The pagan theology and philoſophy 
afford undeniable, and copious proofs of 
this obſervation. There muſt be many 
words commonly termed ſynonymous in all 
languages, which, to an unattentive reader, 
ſometimes appear to be, in all reſpects, the 
ſame, though they will be frequently found 
to differ in many, when they come to be 
minutely examined, It will be right there 
fore and ſatisfactory, where any expreſſions 
may be ſo doubtful and ambiguous, or in- 
determinate, as to admit of different ſenſes, 
in the opinion of different judges, to find 
out the principal and leading idea, which 
is ſuppoſed to be conveyed in it, Now in 
the S.S. eſpecially of the old teſtament, this 
will be the more eaſily done, as the nature 
of many perſons, actions &c. was originally 
intended to be revealed and communicated 
| | | In 


* , i {a 
„ 
. 


15 | 


quently ſpecifies. In ſuch caſes, we have 
an infallible direction; ; and when the word 
18 characteriſtical, and intended to deſcribe 


to act, in executing the general plan or 


and deſign, by being compared, will help 
us to the right and firſt meaning of ſuch 


tually reflect light upon each other. 


II. Txt ſecond general, not to ſay uni- 
verſal, rule, to be obſerved herein, is that 
when a word has more ſenſes than one, in 
different paſſages, that is to be preferred, 


the plain meaning and deſign of the paſſage, 


ſtency and preſervation of the primary and 
k original idea being no way violated. Theſe 
q rules may be tried in the word MaLACH 
h Heb. Ayſeas Gr. Imperator Lat. Lord Eng- 
. But Iwill mention one word, which 
: will exerciſe the curioſity of an examiner 
. in each of theſe languages, and fully ex- 
/ plain my meaning, It is Meſſiah Heb, 
Xgurnos Gr. Chriſtus, Unctus Lat. Anointed 


C4 Engliſh. 
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in their names, as the inſpired writer fre- 


any office, or the part, which any perſon is 
deſign of chriſtianity, a view of that plan 


name, or characteriſtic ; and the name and 
thing, ſo compared, will illuſtrate and mu- 


which is moſt ſuitable to the context, and | 


where it occurs; the firſt rule of conſi- 


—— — 


— 
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Engliſh. Where this word occurs in either 


of the languages, the determination of the 


ſenſe and acceptation of it muſt be taken 
from its correlates, or context, wherein it 


ſtands. And it is eaſy to come at the foun. 
tain head, or primary idea, by tracing it up- 


wards, as from the Eng/i/h Anointed, we 


ſhall aſcend to the Hebrew Meſſiah. What- 
ever little variations, or additional ideas, 


may be taken into the conſideration of deri- 
vative words, (as the laſt is generally the 


moſt diffuſive, and fo leſs determinate) in 
ſach caſes, the primary idea will be found, 
in the firſt uſe and original deſignation, and 
mult therefore govern throughout ; at leaſt, 
never be quite out of ſight. So in the word 
Berith, upon a ſuppoſition that the root is 


the word for Soap, or ſomething, that, in 
the nature and firſt uſe of it, is to cleanſe and 


purify, words derived from the fame pure 
fountain, (though theſe may, in an inferior 

ſenſe, be called likewiſe roots, with reſpect 
to the branches ſhooting from them) retain 
the original idea, though it may be extend-. 


ed to other things and meanings. So Be- 


rith may ſignify a treaty or covenant, and 


an ordinance, ſtatute or commandment, as 
my are the terms and means of ien, 
| tian, 


tio 


Or 


ac 
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tion. For from BaR or BaRaR—noun or 
verb, the word BaRA ſignifying creavit, 


ordinavit, & BaRE to chooſe elegit, may, 


and probably do, come, as their ſenſes of 
accomodation lead us to ſuppoſe, The ob- 


ſervance of the holy covenant and ordinan- 
ces will be, under Chriſt the purifier, the © 
molt effectual cleanſer, and the perſons, fo 


cleanſed, will be the choſen, or elect. Thus 
BAR ſignifies frumentum, wheat. or corn, 
when winnowed and purified from all foul- 
neſs, or unprofitable mixtures; and the elect 


are deſcribed under this image, as being to 


be gathered into Chriſt's garner, or grainery 
&. The propriety likewiſe and ideal 
meaning of BaR, when expreſſing a /on, - 
fully appears, from confidering the word 
in this light. The well beloved ſon, elect, 
in the firſt and higheſt ſenſe, was moſt 
emphatically BaRA, or the purifier, both 
the efficient cauſe of, and principal agent in, 
the work of the true purification. 8 
III. Taz words and phraſeology of all 
languages ought to be aſcertained, and their 
true conſtruction ſettled by laws and canons 
peculiar to each. Grammar rules, univer- 
ſally or generally agreed upon, among the 


beſt Killed in them, will be the beſt ex- 


. ; 
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poſitors ; but the Hebrew, having no certain 


rules of this kind, like the Greet, Latin 


| &e. whereon to fix any dependance, muſt 
be interpreted by a careful obſervance of 


the uſages of words, letters and idioms, in 


the various parts and paſlages of the old 
teſtament, which is the only book, wherein 
this language ſubſiſts in perfection, and 
may be ſufficiently underſtood, by many 


invariable marks and criteria. It is its own. 
grammar, and will ſtand beft upon its own 


footing. Dr. Allix thinks, that the firſt He- 
brew grammar was made by R. Saadias, 
about the year 1100, and formed upon the 
Arabic plan, though their three vowel- 


points are now greatly multiplied. This 


Rabbi is the ſuppoſed author of the Arabic 


verſion given us by Bp. Walton, the deſign 


of which may be partly gueſſed by the ren- 


dering of Numb. vi. 24. &c. which can 


be no other, than to favour the Rabbini- 


' Mahometan and Unitarian cauſe. - I will 


venture to ſet down here this Rabti's artful 


and diſingenuous perverſion of this text, 


which has been alledged by Chriſtians, to 
prove the doctrine of a Trinity.—The three 
verſes are in our verſion  thus—yerſe 24, 
The Lord bleſs thee and _ thee—25, 

| The 
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The Lord make his face ſhine upon thee, 
and be gracious unto. thee. 26, The Lord 


lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace, The wulg. Lat. the LXX. 


the Targum of Onkelos, the Hebrew, Sama- 
ritan text, and the Syriac verſion, preſerve 


the trine repetition of the word Lord ( Heb. 
Jebovab) in their 
bic uſes this word fur God only once, viz. 


in the firſt verſe, or form, making it govern 
the other two, by the common copule, with- 


out any repetition of i it —The deſign is too 
obvious. — 

Bxs1DEs the tetragrammaton, or name of 
four letters, which it was not lawful to pro- 


nounce, in the opinion of the Rabbinical 


Jews, there is mention made likewiſe, in 


their books, of the name of twelve letters, 
which, when explained, is a plain proof, 
that they were no ſtrangers to the doctrine 


of a Trinity in Unity, however willing they 
were to obſcure and cover it. Upon this 


very paſlage in the book of Numbers, the 


following interpretation is cited from one 
of the moſt celebrated Rabbies. 


R. BRCHAI explicans bendgre ionem ſa- 


cerdotum Num. 6. v. 24 Ac. in gud, nomen 
Det telragrammaton, ter repetitum, docet 
4 _ nOMen 


ſlations—But the Ha- 
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. nomen illud ter repetitum, dnodecim hteras 


fre continens, vocari nomen duodecim litera- 


rum—adding (according to Voiſins Latin 
tranſlation ) Hec eft myſtica doctorum noſtro- 


rum f. m. interpretatio verborum 23, 24 
Sc. Num. 6, Sic benedicetis &c. In no- 


mine ſc. hammephoraſch. Porro tria illa 


nomina, que in tribus verfibus 24, 25, & 
26. referuntur, vocantur nomen duodecim 


Fiterarum. of. de Voiſin. obſerv. in Raym. 
Mart. Pug. Fidei—P. 5 56. edit. Parifis 


1651, where, and in p. 400, more "og be 


ſeen to this purpoſe. 
As the Hebrew name for Jehovah ( ne) 


was one, though it conſiſted of four letters, 


ſo it was reckoned but one name, though 
it conſiſted of twelve letters, when it was 
thrice repeated; to ſhew, it may be ſup- 
poſed, that the unity of the Godhead was 
hereby intimated or taught, as conſiſtent 


with the trine invocation, or three perſonal 


addreſſes. Our Lord hath plainly eſta- 


- bliſhed this doctrinal truth, by command 
ing that the initiation of his diſciples ſhall be 


£5 70 ov in, or into, the name (not names) 


of the Father, Son and H. Ghoft. 


IV. Wurd we meet with any deſcriptive : 


expreſſion „ or chen, in the old teſta- 


4 | ment 
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ment, which is leſs clear, and is capable of 
being more diſtinctly viewed, and more 
ſurely known, the faithful mirror of the 
new teſtament, where the ſubject of en- 
quiry is therein conſidered, and more ex- 
preſſly opened and revealed, will give the 
trueſt repreſentation, and reflect the image, 
in its full and juſt point of view, ſo as to leave 
no room, or reaſonable cauſe, for doubt or 
ambiguity. The veil, which is ſometimes 

thrown over the meaning of ſcripture truths, 
in the old teſtament, from the nature and 
intention of the Chriſtian economy, under 
the then ſtate of the church, is taken off, 
by the fuller revelations in the new teſta- 
ment, where they are exhibited in a more 
perfect and ſatisfactory manner. This is 
very particularly obſeryable in the firſt ap- 
pointment of ns names, places, ofh- 
cers &c. 
IT is not to bo expected that J ſhould 
here ſet down all the rules and laws of in- 
terpreting the holy 8. S. but ſuch only, as are 
pertinent and introductory to my preſent 
purpoſe. Theſe are ſufficient—and as many, 
I preſume, as a reader may be willing to 
peruſe, | 


SUCH, 
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Suck, as are here ſet down, are by no 
means arbitrary, or drawn from the vague, 
unſupported art of criticiſm, but ſuch, as 
may be termed ſelf-evident truths, of poſtu- 
lata, arifing from an attentive view of the 
original ſcriptures, and eſtabliſhed by anci- 
ent approved uſage and practice The ap- 
plication of theſe rules will be eaſy, 
I. In the firſt place, we have the benefit 
of an infallible light to aſſiſt us in diſcover- 
ing the primary and leading ſenſe of this 
word Elobim, inaſmuch as it was firft uſed, 
or revealed, when it could be applied to, 
or ſtand for, but one being, or thing, though 
afterwards uſed and applied, in a ſecondary 
ſenſe, or ſenſe of accommodation, to other 


| beings and things; ſo that this primary 


leading ſenſe will demand our preference, 
nay abſolute aſſent, where the context will | 

admit of it; more eſpecially ſo, when we 
meet with it, before there could be any 
competition, or other applications of it, . to 
diſtract our judgment. This was the caſe, 
upon the temptation in paradife, when the 
ſerpent aſſured Eve, that by eating the for- 
bidden fruit, they, the new created ſpecies, 
ſhould be as the Elobim—as Gods, ſays our 


bible. It _ not appear that the Devil 
ever 


ever attempted to perſwad2 them that the 
word was ſingular, ſignifying one perſons 
who alone was to be religi ouſly worſhipped ; 
though by ſucceeding in ſuch an attempt, 
he would at once have done his buſineſg 
moſt effectually, with regard to him, whom 
he would rival in power. For hereby, the 
| hopes of redemption would have been en- 
tirely cut off, as the ſecond perſon, who 


was the mediator, or God-man, could never 


in this caſe, have been thought on, or have 
been fled to, for relief or protection. The 
divine wrath, repreſented by the circulatihg 


fire, or flaming ſword, turning every way, 


in the cherubic emblems, might have ſeiz- 
ed upon the unhappy ſeduced criminals, 
before a friend might have interpoſed to 
ſtop its fury and divert its force. Wherefore 
it is probable that they were partly informed 
of the nature and intentions of the divine 
being, and this word might ſerve as a faith- 


ful remembrancer and inſtructor. Other- 


wiſe, upon their eyes being opened, the 
frightful ſcene of what they had brought 
upon themſelves, and the human race, muſt 
have driven them to deſpair, and have per- 


ſwaded them to join the infernal blaſphem- 


ing crew. Upon a ſuppoſition that our firſt 


parents 
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parents did not know the meaning of the 
'word Elobim, if Satan had had a book, or 
language of his own, and a religion formed 
upon them, it would have been worth his 
while, to have referred to them, for an in- 
terpretation of this word, as by proving it 
fingular, he muſt have ſtruck two perſons 
out of the eſſence, and ſo have taken away 
the foundation of the covenant of God in 
Chriſt. But if this word be derived from 
the Arabic, the Arabian tongue muſt have 
been a language before the creation. For 
if the word Elobim be Hebrew, and ſup- 
poſed to be in uſe, at the creation, and a root 
be prior to its derivative, we muſt ſuppoſe, 
that the given Arabic root, and ſo that lan- 
guage was in being before all worlds. To 
what 1 is already ſaid, to prove that Elohim 
is plural, when it ſignifies the true God, 1 
. add one text more, and may ſafely 
reſt that point upon theſe proofs, without 
troubling the reader, or myſelf, in producing 
more — we read Gen. XXXV—7-— And he 
' built there an altar, and ae the place El- 
beth-el : becauſe there GOD APPEARED 
unto him &c.— The word for God is Elohim, 
with the emphatical He N prefixed, The 
verb for * is plural, with the Yau 
affixed 


affixed; and is in\regimen with, or governed 
by, Elohim, which muſt therefore be plural, 

and cannot ſurely, in this place, ſignify falſe 
Gods, the Arab-Chriſtians themſelves be- 
ing judges—The original words are—1913 


bible is revelati ſunt ad eum &c. 
of Elobin's being ſingular, when denoting 


| falſe Gods, it is incumbent upon ſuch, to 
tell us, (if they admit the uſual tranſlations 
of the word in this place) who were the 


whom could be propoſed to Eve, as an in- 
ducement to revolt from the author of her 
being and happy ſtate. 

Ir muſt be 6 farther obſerved under this 
rule, that the interpretation of the word 
Elobim, as fignifying covenanters, or the 
contracting powers &c, will coincide with, 
and greatly illuſtrate, the Chriſtian plan, as 
exhibited" in the holy 8.8. This plan, or 
ſcheme of redemption, appears, in the dif- 
ferent parts thereof, to be the joint act of 
the three perſons in the divine eſſence, 
freely and graciouſly engaging themſelves 
to perform their reſpective parts, in effectu- 

ing this — work. This muſt be al- 
„ lowed 
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D987 he the interlinear verſion in Mont. 
Ir ſome will ſtill adhere to the diſtinction 


the true God, and plural, when uſed for 


falſe Gods, at that time, the reſemblance of 
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lowed to be a kind of preſumptive evidence, 

in favour of this interpretation, and when it 
is admitted to be, among others, an inter- 
pretation of this word, will have a fairer 
pretence to our reception and approbation, 
than any other, that does not come fo re- 
commended. I have not ſeen any, that is 
+ - | 542] 
II. Tur application of the ſecond rule 
above ſet down, will ſerve as a farther proof 
of this ſenſe of the word Elobim. For the 
ſenſes of accommodation, when the name 
is given to vice-roys, magiſtrates, the agents 
in the heavens &c. implying mutual ſtipu- 
lations, protection, preſervation, and deli- 
verance from dangers and diſtreſſes, prove 
chat the ſame powers and ideas muſt belong 
to, and ſubſiſt va c in, the primary and 
original bein g or perſons, who were cha- 
racteriſed by it. The principal or leading 
idea obſervable in the derivatives, muſt be 
moſt eminently ſo, in the root. If princes, 
judges, and great miniſters, or delegates, arc 
called Elobim, on account of their contract 
and agreement to bleſs, reward and protect, 


this was certainly the caſe of the three per- 
ſons in the eſſence, and ſhews the propriety 
of their being denominated by this name, 
and will account for their being called the 

2 I Elobin 
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who 
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ally, 
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ce, ¶Elobim of Abrabum, Iſaac, and Jacob: they 
it were indeed not only their protectors and 
guardians, in an eſpecial manner, but the 
perſons, who were ſo guarded by theſe bleſ- 
o, M'rs and protectors, were likewiſe that par- 
e- ticular branch, or the repreſentatives of them, 
is Nowho contracted for mankind, in the coves 
nant of mercy, and fignified their faith and 
le Naſſent, by inſtituted, facrifical rites and ob- 
of fervances, which gave a title to the protec- 
he ¶ tion of 7ehovah Elobi m. The federal right 
ne was obtained by Chriſt alone, as no other 
its had any thing to ſtipulate, on his part, as 
u- hath been obſerved, but all were admitted, 
li- Nes brethren, by bim, who had purchaſed 
ve this redemption for them by engaging to 
ng pay their debt and forfeiture, and by actu- 
1d ally, in the fulneſs of time, „ that 
a- engagement. 
1g III. THe third ll will help us to 2 
more eaſy diſcovery of the meaning of this 
word, by ſeparating what are called the ra- 
dical letters from ſuch, as ſerve only to di- 


re 
ct {Wiinguiſh the number, by a peculiarity of 
d, termination. The word, ſet down in its 


textual letters only, as the editors of Mr. 
Lurchinſon's works have given it, will ſerve 
beſt for this uſe and purpoſe: It is by them 


wrote ALEIM. The firſt three letters are 
| 15 = plainly 
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plainly radical, and muſt give the idea; 
the IM is, I preſume, only a plural termi. 
nation, according to the general, and allowed 
manner of conſtructing Hebrew nouns. 80 
that the ſenſe of the ALE muſt be enquired 
into, and ſhall be 2 conſidered 
below. 


IV. Ir is neceſlury to view and conſider 
ſome paſſages of the new teſtament, relative 
to the tranſaction, ſuppoſed to be deſcribed 
by the word ALEIM, before we can ap- 
ply this obſervation. The immenſe tres. 
ſure, that is ſuppoſed to be folded up, and 
contained in this one word, is laid open tt 
publick view, in many clear paſſages of the 
new teſtament. But before I proceed to 
produce ſome of theſe ſcriptures, it may be 
proper to ſet down the interpretation of two 
Hebrew words, uſed for ſwearing, in their 
nominal and verbal ſtate ; the firſt is as 1 
noun, va, as a verb, y i. The readct 
will find by looking into lexicons and con- 
cordances, that the noun hath three ſigni 


fications, whoſe relations to, or extrad Pe 
from, the fame ſtock, or root, do not ap- © 
pear, upon the firſt view. Theſe ſignifics 4 ſa 
tions are, ſaturity, the number ſeven, andi, © 

an bath. As the learned Mr. Holloway has 5 
b 


ven the moſt ſatisfactory account of th 
matte! 
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matter, that I have met with, I ſhall tranſ- 
cribe part of what he ſays, as it ſtands in vol. 
II. p. 58, of his Originals, where the whole 
note is well worth the reading. This 
« (Shebah) is the name of the number 
« ſeven, which was firſt applied to the ſe- 
« yenth day of reſt, ſanctified for the com- 
i memoration of the completion of this 
« ſyſtem, and is a type of the completion 
« of all things hereafter, in the great Jab 
t bath, or day of reft,, i in glory. The pri- 
mary idea of it is ſaturity and fulneſs, 
« which (if we had not fallen) we ſhould 
e have enjoyed, accordin g to our capacity, 
* in this world, till our tranſlation; but 
te which we are not now to promiſe our- 
ſelves here, but are to expect hereafter, 
« in the true ſeventh,,, or fulneſs of j joy; in 
* the preſence of Odd, and at his right hand, 
« for evermore, Pſalm XVI. 11, . The 
word is alſo put for the act of fwearing, 
« and nominally for an oath, oaths, being 
* originally made, and taken, as with an aſ- 
* pect to the full and final intention of this 
number. A man in ſiveering, doing the 
ſame, as if he ſtaked or gaged his /e- 
venth, i, e. all his hopes of the divine 
vidon and glory, in the kingdom of our 
Lord, at the reſurreQion,” FR 
” By: - A 
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A FARTHER reaſon may be ſuggeſted be: By 
low, to reconcile theſe ſeemingly differem The 
and wide ſenſes of the very ſame word. K 
A ves, formed of the ſame textual let: * 
ters, with a Nun prefixed, ſignifies to fear, 3 
and the grammarians agree, that the Nun, Ll, 
when ſervile, is the characteriſtic either of ad 
the paſſive voice, called therefore a Nun of De . 
the paſſive, or a characteriſtic of the firſt f 
perſon Plural of the future. T hey ſay that 1 5 
this verb is not to be found in Kai, with · * 
out afſigning any reaſon for it. Perhaps [ A 
may offer one, when I ſhall have” conſſ- . c 
dered. the other word, and come to 1 pt 
ſome obſervations upon both. wes 
TR ſame grammarians tell us that ery bie 
are ſome verbs, which have an actiue fenſe, bs 
under a. paſſive form, like the verbs called 3 4 
 eponents, in Latin, of which this verb for Gary 
fwearing is a principal inſtance. Glaſſiu of 
_ that verbs, in the conjugation Niphal, FI 
are regulariter paffva, interdum 'r*crproca, Fi 
rarids activa. S0 that we ſhould keep to pu 
the rule, or be regular, if we can, and not 7 
depart from it, unleſs we have better rea · 
ſons, than rabbinical authority. Some of 17 
the inſtances, cited among theſe laſt excep- * 
tions, are either hemantie nouns, or 7811 1 


ples: 8 
Tas 


Tux other Hebrew word for ſwearing is 
ALE Nn, the ſuppoſed root of ALEIM. 


Kircher, as a verb, adjuravit ad aliguid, 
adaitã imprecatione mali, obligavit ſe jura- 


uramentum, quo quis cum imprecatione mali 


7 adſtri ng itur ad ſer vandum pactum. ALEIM, 
Grf Deus in trinitate per ſonarum. N 


A Novuw of the ſame textual letters is 
rendered by the LXX BAAANOx, ApTE; 


if not moſt, of the principal trees in Para- 
diſe, were ſymbolical repreſentatives of ſpi- 


hicroglyphics or. ſacred emblems, for reli- 


that this tree was intended, by having the 
ſame name, to put man continually in mind 
of what was communicated or conveyed by 
the perſonal noun, which was formed from, 
and of, the ſame letters. The learned Hul. 
fius, in his ſhort lexicon ſubjoined to Lexſ- 
den's Compendium, renders the verb Juravit, 


execratus eff; the noun Quercus, Deus. 


| reader will not be diſpleaſed, I think, if 1 
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he interpretation is, according to Con. 


mento ad aliguid. As a noun, adjuratio, 


and the word for the plural pronoun theſe 
conſiſts of the ſame letters: and as ſome, 


ritual things and beings, and deſigned as 


gious uſes and applications, it is probable, 


The famous Buxtorf, Robertſon,  Avenarius 
| &c. give the ſame account. The curious 


1 
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here ſet down what Avenarius ſays upon 28. 
this word, in his Hebrew dictionary, pub- the 
liſhed in the year 1 1589, fince the book is we 


but in few hands, and this authority hath 
not been taken due notice of, though the 
author ſeems to have ſeen farther into the 
nature and ſpirit of the ſacred language, than 

many writers of that kind. 
Unpzr Nr Eloah, he places wry. 
Of the former he ſays, cagnationem habet 
cum N, i. e. potens; item cum FIR jure- 
mhento obfirinxit. The latter he makes plu- 
ral, and renders Gen. I. 1. In principio 
creauit Dit clin S e mr i. e. ae 

| creuvit. 1 

2 5s 45 erat, hin fe Aden off 
* gui, cum i inprecgtione mali, ſen perditio- 
PIs, de 2 ſerundo imiprecatus ft fabi, vel ali, u 
pereat, Gin hibilum redi igetur, 155 2 


18 fervetur. Indo mn th 
3 190 dejeratlo, furumentum execretionis, pr 
; quis fe afirin, it, cum inprecatrone malt ſa 
| tions, 4 r vandam . een. cu 

f r. Tonjuratts dum alis dbdird eu- de 
ecration partis v mature putrum. ni 
nn tantum Juramentum, Hint _ ar 

(atone malt, © OS. A SRIARL SDUEET di 

: Wing Couds: ani alis; & fiqurate poni- B 

m 


fur in forms r on, S, Tuxre aud Dent, 
28. 
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23. Theſe names, ſeemingly fo different in 
their nature and meaning, are connected, 
we ſee, by the idea of execration, which 
is the firſt and ruling ſenſe in each. 

e Quercus. Though Avenarins does 
not place this noun directly under the 
fame root, Robertſon does, and the ſame 
textual letters juſtify him in doing ſo. - IF 
it be aſked how this noun can be related 
to this root, and ſo be one of the ſame fa- 
mily, I anſwer, its parentage and legitimacy" | 
are proved, I think, upon the ſtate of exe- 
cration, which this tree | Ret to be under. 
When it was the fymbolical, and emble- 
matical, tree of the Hlobim, in paradiſe, 
whoſe food, being baten, was the ſacra- 
mental teſt of a communion with God, as 
bread and wine are now, it might be laid 
to have afforded the moſt delicious repuſt 4 
the hiſtory of which firſt ſtate of it was 
preſerved by tradition, according to what is 
ſaid by Tihullus—-1þſe Mella dabont Nur 
cus; and Tibullus, in the y_ue where this 
deſcription occurs, is g of the Sz/ar- 
nian times; the poetical accounts of which 
are ſuppoſed to be taken from antient tra- 
ditions, concerning the ſtate of innocence, 
But upon the ALP's taking place, it was 
made to produce only acorns, which are 

EY | put 
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put in oppoſition to every thing called fruit, 
and ſo it remains in that condition, for a 
petual memorial of this event. 


Ir theſe authorities be not ſufficient and | 


fatisfactory, the reader may eaſily find 
enough, without giving me the trouble of 
tranſcribing dictionaries. It is undeniable, 
and, I think, unconteſted, that there are 
many names for God and Chriſt, in the 
Hebrew S. S. deſcriptive of their attributes, 
as they relate to man, and the &conoiny of 
redemption ; of which, a. pretty good ac- 
count is given by Giaſius, in his Onomato- 
logia; and all theſe authorities were re- 
ceived, and in force, before Mr. Hutchin- 
fon exiſted. And fince the name, we are 
now conſiderin g. was the firſt, by which 
God made himſelf known to the new 
formed human race, and the only one uſed 
by Moſes, throughout the hiſtory of the cre- 
ation, ſomething remarkably, and e 
inſtructive, was probably revealed by 

for the uſe and ſervice of the firſt ww 
the ſubſequent revelatians, and nature of 
the divine eſſence, and attributes, were 
communicated, in a good . by this 
method. 

Two city paſſages in 1 the old teſ- 
tament have, among others, beep alledged 


as 
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as inconteſtable proofs of the primary mean- 
ing of the word ALE. Theſe are Deut. 
XXIX. 12. Kc. and Ezek. XVII. In the 


former, we read, that thou ſbouldeft enter 
into covenant with the Lord thy God, and 
into his oath. There can be no doubt, I 


| think, whoſe oath it was, which the Tae 


ites were to enter into, or oblige themſelves 


to perform the conditions of, ſo far as they 


were able, and were concerned, as acceding 


parties, to obſerve, This is implied in their 


entering into the covenant; and the word 
Ny for entering, requires this ſenſe, when 
applied to this purpoſe. But this oath, or 


ALE, was ſurely, properly ſpeaking,” the 
cath of God, and a very particular covenant 


and oath is referred to, in verſe 14, to which 
the 1/raclites were admitted, and by which 


they made themſelves liable to ſuch penal- 
ties, as were imprecated upon, and due to, 
the tranſgreſſion and violation of it. It is 


called n&3n H pactum iſtud. The oath 
even that—PMRIMTM FTI8A Juramentum iftud. 
THE ALE, even that. Accordingly | by 
this ſolemn n into the original co - 
venant, called that cavenant, and that oath, 


0 This verb i is uſed for the paſſing — the FRY | 
ſion of the facrifice, — the parties to a coyenant 
expreſſed their conſent, 
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20 they were entitled, upon the performance 
of the conditions, to the benefits obtained by 
it, ſo they made themſelves liable to many 
curſes, if they ſhould. violate them, as mea. 
tioned verſe 2 5. 

Tus other pegel in Era is the hi- 
ſtory of 2 tranſaction between the kings of 
Babylon and Fudah. The former ſuſpect- 
ing the ſincerity of the latter, to prevent a 


ALE, and fuch a covenant, as was ufually 
ratified by that kind of oath. This was 
done. But Zedetiab broke through both. 
The producing this place plainly proves, I 
think; that there was a diſtin kind of 
ſwearing, uſed in eftabliſhing what St. Pau] 
calls a man's covenant, and the forms of it 
were probably kept diſtin, to preſerve the 
memory of the original covenant, which 
was the archtype, from whence the ceremo- 
nies, ufed in ſimilar human contracts, muſt 

have been taken, ſince they have no marks 


of human defignation, or the leaſt connec- 


tion with any dictates of reaſon, ariſing 
from a combination of ideas, introduced by 
the ſenſes. What can be inferred by this 
oath being called the cath of the king of 
Babylon, and the oath of God, 1 know not, 
unleſs it be, that the name of God WAS in- 

voked, 


defection, deſired the ſecurity of an oath, 


!( TT 
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voked, to evidence the ſincerity and purity 
of the ſwearer's intention, or that it was an 


oath ſimilar to bat made by the Elabin. 


The king of Babylon was a contracting 
party, and therefore it was as properly his 


oath, as it was the king of Judab's. No 


writer, I truſt, would have it thought, that 
oaths belong more properly to the perſons, 
who adminiſter them, than to ſach, as take 


them. So that I was ſurprized to read in 


a late pamphlet, that the ALE between 
Abraham, and his ſervant, Gen. XXIV. 
41. was the oath of him, who adjured and 


impoſed it; NOT the ſervant's, who was 


ſworn. Neither eccleſiaſtical, nor civil ſo- 
cieties, will think themſelves indebted to 


the maintainers of ſuch opinions, with re- 


gard to the effects, and conſequences, which 
will probably follow a belief of them. Such 


a way of ſpeaking, or writing, may have an 
evil influence upon human actions, whether 


they be of a private nature, or whether 


they may concern the diſcharge of the pub- 
lic duties and engagements of men, - conf 
dered as Chriſtian governors, or ſubjeQs. 
Oaths are the great ſecurity, and ſureſt 


pledge, for a punctual execution, and for a 
perſonal diſcharge of them, with exactneſs 


and fidelity. A _— 
6 
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theſe, as well as their application and ex- 
tent, are diſtinguiſhed by the ſubje& mat- 
ters, and perſons ſwearing, not perſons ad- 
juring, or adminiſtring. them. It may be 
obſerved here, to obviate any ill grounded 
enn. that each kind of oath, in the 
very * nature of it, implies ſome impreca- 
tion, in caſe of a violation, So accordingly 
in moſt nations and languages, where a God 
and providence are believed in, and relied 
upon, ſome expreſſions, equipollent to that 
of—So help me God, have been uſed. In 
the oath of a Chriſtian, according to this 
laſt form, with the additional words, and 
with tbe contents of this book, meaning the 
holy goſpels, the protection of God, in this 
lite, and the hopes of glory and happineſs 


in the next, are engaged for the performance 


of it; God being invoked, as our creator 
and at the fountain of all bleſſings 
temporal and eternal. But the oath, —_ 
ALE, beſides the general penalties incurred 
by falſe ſwearers, ſeems to be liable to ſome 
icular forfeiture, or curſe, and was in 

the nature of a Cherom, or devoted thing, 
when the terms of the covenant, ſo 2 
to, were broken. This was, and is, he 
Ec 


2 


| « Plutarch, nn Sanderſon .—. fue 
115 nalapay TEAEUTG 118 fuss. 


natural philoſopher, that ever lived. By 
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caſe of many contracts, where ſuch a ſti= 
pulation is entered into. As to the objec- 
tion about Chriſt's not being liable to this 
ALE, or curſe, becauſe he performed 
every thing he promiſed, or ſwore to do, 
ſuch objection carries its own anſwer with 
it, To be made a curſe for his brethren, 
in order to preſerve them, was one of the 
things he ſwore to perform, and therefore 
let little cavillers draw the concluſion. 


SHoULD it be doubted, whether ALE 
may indiſputably be found as a verb in its 
given conſtruction, in the Hebrew S.S. if 
the noun be there, that will give the cleareſt 
and moſt certain idea. For as nouns are 
nomina rerum, exhibiting their nature, and ' y 1 
properties, and nomina radicalia are allowed = 
a place in lexicons, under that tifle, they 
muſt be more ſerviceable in giving us right 
conceptions of beings and things, than 
verbs, which exhibit them only, under 
ſome particular circumſtances and condi= 
tions. Adam learnt his Hebrew from his 
infallible teacher, by being ſo thoroughly 
acquainted with the nouns, or nomina re- 
rum, that he was probably hereby the beſt 


1 


giving ſuitable names, he muſt have known 
the intimate natures of all the creation, ſo 
N malt 


trained to this method of acquiring and im. 


| butes, ſo far as they related to himſelf, and 


| Kept out of ſight this kind of oath. For 


does, in the caſe under conſideration, 
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muſt have had the moſt perfect concep- 
tions of them himſelf, and have been able 
to . ſpeak of them, and communicate his 
thoughts to others, with the trueſt exact- 
neſs and propriety ; and having , been 


proving knowledge, he could not have 
been ſo incurious, as not modeſtly to en- 
quire into the name of his creator, or not 
to try how far the etymology of it might 
give him ſome idea of his nature and attri- 


the human ſpecies. 
Tux Rabbies ſeem induftrioally | to. have 


the learned Aug. Pfeiffer, treating of the 
ſeveral kinds of oaths, in his Antig. Ehr. 

printed at Leip/ic 1682, for which he cites 
the chicf Rabbinical authorities, . wholly 
ALE ; which, I confeſs, induges me to toe 
ped, that its true meaning, when 
might, in the opinion of theſe Rabbies, fond 
the Chriſtian cauſe, as, I think, it evidently 


I nave ſometimes thought that the name 
of a city, mentioned Joſhus XIX, might 
be impoſed upon it, in the way of: à me- 
morial, to record this wonderful  tranſac- 

2 dt 
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jon, wherein a perſon” of the eſſence cove- 
anted to become a curſe, in he Fulneſs of 

ime, for purpoſes then declared, and fince 
evealed and fulfilled. The name of this 
ity is Lala, which, the etymologiſts agree, 
s compounded of the word - Hand, 


nd 158, the word we have been conſider- 
ng. The hand is the known emblem of 


not Bower, and emphatically deſcribes. it: fo 
ht at in this name is intimated, and implied, 
r <onjuntion of power, and a curſe, or 
nd Path of execration The reader, in conſi- 


ering this ſubject, and the affinity between 
his name, and the above ſuppoſed ſenſe 
nd deſign of the word Aleim, will allow 
a proper place ani weight, which is all 
aſk in its behalf. Mr. Hutchinſon. has 
aid the beſt foundation, that was ever laid, 


y explaining the names of the Canaanitiſh 
ties, temples &c. Believers, I think, may 
nake a good uſe of this ſcience, by conſi- 
ering, and explaining, in the ſame way, 
e names of places, impoſed by the peo- 
le of God. The cities, belonging to Za- 
ulon, which was within the inheritance of 
fuda, may fairly be ſuppoſed to be more 
gnificant of the properties, and attributes, 
f the Lyon of che tribe of Judab, when 

E | wp 


or a true hiſtory. of the ancient idolatry, 


fſcribe and explain, and may probably be 
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they were new named by the Iſraelites 

than thoſe of ſome other tribes. Jdalab. is 
one of theſe, and ſtands next, in Foſhua, to 
Bethlehem, which is ſufficiently explained, 
and it may, therefore, be ſuppoſed to have 
A myſtical meaning, as Bethlehem 2 
has. 

Ox uſeful reflection ariſes pen the 
mention of coming at evidence, this way; 
that there is not a word, or, perhaps, af 
letter, in the book of God, that is unne- 
ceſſary, or ſuperfluous. Here are no weeds 
no barren land; but the whole is a fair and, 
fruitful province, ſtored with an' infinite 
variety of food, and refreſhment, for the 
nouriſhment, and delight, of the om and 
foul of man, 

Tux two general dvi ons of oaths into 

promiſſory, and execratory, uſed by the 
* ſchoolmen, and eminent writers, well de · her ir 


founded upon the conſtruction of, theſe two 
Hebrew words, for ſwearing, Under the 
former, Lightfoot ranges juramentum pri- 
miſſorium; and the above received con- 
ſtructions of the other deſcribe very fully Mere is 
the nature of * and _ its diſtinctie il 
pe Aquin, Sec, Sec, Sander fon 8 ran de J * 

ram. Ke. 
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ame of execratory. But as there is an- 
ther word, which ſeems, in its meaning, to 


to Wave ſome reference to the ALE, and has 
d, een taken notice of, by ſome, in this view, 
we ſhall briefly conſider it, in this place. It 


the word, for that ſort of curſe, which is 


oppoſed to be the effect of imprecation, | 
xd in the oath ALE, by which it is ſpe- 


he 

ay, all diſtinguiſhed, This word, we are 
id, comes from >>, which is thus inter- 
je- Nreted by Con. Kircher, proprie alleviari 


el pondere, vel honore, vel exiſtimatione, & 
pponitur verbo ad. | | 
Now, upon a ſuppoſition, that a covenant 
as made, before all worlds, between the 
ree perſons of the divine effence, and that 
at covenant was ratified by ſwearing, this 
anſaction muſt have been the original, 
d foundation of oaths. But in this, as in 
er inſtances, where the ſame words are 
ſed to deſcribe the actions, or perfections, 
the Deity, and the ſimilar actions, and 
derations of the human mind, and its fa- 
lies, (as when we ſpeak of the juſtice, ' 
iſdom, goodneſs &c. of God, and man) 
cre is an analogy between them, though 

Ha: they 
Mr. Hutchinſon has a: very learned and ;nfiruſtive 
atiſe upon this word, entitled glory or gravity, where- 


the phy/ical, and correſponding ſpiritual, meaning of it 
opened and explained, | 
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they differ in kind; as well as degree, thb 


dicated of the Deity. And this obſervation 


| tant reſpects; for Hance, the oath of man 


& voluntatem * maport « cum 1 ſo 
lennitate. 


deemed human inventions. Hence, 4 
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community of names ſerves to give us true, 
though not adequate, ideas of what is pre- art 


will illuſtrate the caſe before us. The oath 
of God and man, though agreeing in one 
general reſemblance, or correſpondence "| 
ideas, are widely different, in ſome impor: 


is principally defigtied ad fidem faciendan 
that of the Deity, ad enarrandum decretun 


' From a tradition, concerning this trail 
action, the ancient heathen poets muſt han 
taken many « of their-deſcriptions, concerning 
the declarations, and ſanctions, of their ſu 
preme God, as. they cannot, I think, bt 


learned men have obſerved,” are deriyel 
their Zeus opus, Jupiter fæderator, and thei 
auguſt deſcriptions of Frupiter's publiſhing cor 
his decrees, and the manner of their re 
ception, among all the celeſtial nn 
——OXv71% lupol' Ses. TOP pon 

Bur as the ALE, or mer oath, 0 
called from the ſecond perſon's engagil 
proviſionally to redeem man, by ſuffering ene 


and becoming, a curſe for him, for WY 
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„he was to aſſume the human nature, 
nd to become incarnate, was the principal 
bart of the ſcheme of redemption, the per- 
ons, covenanting to effect this gracious de- 
ign, might with great propriety be denomi- 
ated Aleim. For though the ſecond per- 
on undertook the part of becoming 2. curſe, 

his humanity, yet the other twa;perſons 
ff the eſſence took, and performed, their re- 
pective parts; in the execution of this amaz- 
ng plan of redemption. All the contract- 
ng parties were therefore ALEIM, and 
ere to be conſidered, under that relation, 


ill the mediatorial ſchem e ſhould be com- : 


leated, and God ſhould | be all in z all. © 


By this time, I hope; it e, tha 

e original covenant of the Elobim, of | 
hich farther evidence, not to be que- 
ioned, will be given, in what is to fol- 
ow, conſiſted of two parts; the firſt was 
in engagement, to create this world the 
ſecond was an engagement for the proviſio- 
al redemption of mankind. The two 
ebrew words for ſwearing exactly corre- 
ſpond with this ſuppaſed: ſtate of this caſe. | 
he Shebab, or Niſhbang, relates princi- 
ally to the firſt part, though conſidered 

generally, as a promiſſory, and aſſertqry 
255 which Sanderſon Places, . under- x ld 
3 ſame 
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perfect revolution of time, from the fee 


compleated, in that time, the name of th 


mory of this tranſaction. The addition 
the paſſive Nun to this noun, might wel 
ſhew, that when Moſes committed the hi 


the promiſe was performed, and the actiot 


the unity of the divine Being may be in 
| tended to be thereby intimated, as the plu 


ſons, in unity, is pointed out, to our obſer 


Fu XXIV — = Dονττ 


ſame head, it extended much farther, an 
reaches to the end of all things, the find 
ſeventh, and ſabbath, as will be obſervel 
more particularly, a little below. — a 
the word Shebab ſignifies ſeven, or the f 


acts, and parts of the creation, which w 
in their conrſe of production, and wen 


oath, ratifying the decree in that part, mij 
be ſuppoſed to be annexed to the ſam 
word, to perpetuate the occafion, and me 


Kory of the creation to writing, this. part d 


over. When a pronoun ſingular is affixel 
to this verb, and predicated of the Deity, 


rality is, by the Nun prefixed. For tht 
doctrine of a Trinity, or plurality of per 


vation, by the H. Ghoſt, in many places 
by proper expreſſions, and aſcertained by 
forms of writing, not to be eaſily petvertel 
by a wrong conſtruction. Thus we read 


Deu 


, 1 
A. 
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Deus, Elohim Jantti ipſe, as the words are 
literally, and truly, rendered, in the interlir 
near verſion of Mont. bible. The Nun 
likewiſe, conſidered as denoting the firſt 
perſon plural, muſt prove that more per- 
ſans, than one, were congerned in this oath, 
and in the act of cregtion. A Nun of the 
ſuture ſignifies that there was a promiſſory 
cath, of which a great part was till to be 
performed, in futuro. But the oath of the 
mediator, or (God-man, which is particu- 
larly mentioned, Hebrews VI. and which 
will be ſoon laid before the reader, with 


of both the oaths, here ſet down, viz. the 
promiſſory, and execratory. He was con: 
cerned in the former, inaſmuch as the 

world was created by him, for wirbont bim, 
was not any thing made, that was made. 0 - ; 
the redemption-part, he acted as perfect 
Doc, and perfect man. The divinity pro- 
1: miſed to form the humanity, to aſſiſt, and 
per ſupport it, with all nceffary ſupplies, from 
for time to time, till the body ſhould be quitted, 
cel in its expiring moments, that it might die, 
uin order to put the finiſhing ſtroke to this 
tell intereſting and aſtqniſking ſcene of infinite 
au wiidom and mercy. After the determina- 
uu bon ef this <yent, an everlaſting kingdom 
2 ,, | E + was 


proper obſervations, conſiſted of the nature 
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for ever, after the order of Melchiſedek, and 
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was promiſed to the man Chriſt Jeſus, and I that 
a poſterity, and progeny, which ſhould be for t 
without number, and without end. By WM x 


this promiſſory oath, he was to be a prig Ml regic 
thro 
mile 


croſs 


thereby admit his friends, and followers, inta 
the true holy of holies, himſelf appearing 


in the higheſt regal dignity, upon an ever - whi 
laſting throne of glory. With regard to the he f 
humanity, he ſtipulated (and: no perſon, Wl Kal 
who was not God, as well as man, could Ml prin 
be a party with the other high contracting bece 
powers) to pay a perfect obedience to the Mill rie. 
divine will and laws, and promiſed the Bl nior 
performance of all righteouſneſs, which it vati 
became him, to perform, who was to be ther 
without fin, that he might not be; charge · Ele. 
able with any omiſſion of duty, or com- cur: 
miſſion of actual crimes. He could not ll pro 
have borne, or atoned, for the iniquities of I fere 
others, had he been laden with any. guilt of Ml five 
his own. He, therefore, engaged to ſuffer MI ma: 
the divine wrath, due to all tranſgreflors, ſtar 
„„ _ con 
X Thereby our Redeemer laid himſelf under the obli+ do 
gation of a perſonal duty, to be performed, on his own | a 
account, and the payment of a debt or penalty, to be ter 
undergone, for his forfeiting and inſolvent brethren. 
The words of Bp. Sanderſon, in the tract above cited, 
aptly deſcribe theſe engagements, reſpondet duplici huic a 
debito duplex item obligatio, ejuſdem plan? denominatis tatic 


onis : obligatio ſe. ad officium faciendum, & obligatio ad 
— Per fi trendum. — „ 
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that is, to all other men ; was contented, 
for this purpoſe, to be for a little — ; 
ax vt (during his abode, in theſe lower 
regions) lower than. the angels, to paſs 
through the various, ſad, ſcenes of human 
miſery and diſtreſs, and. at laſt, upon the 
croſs to empty himſelf of all his glory, by 


which, and -his long, courſe of ſufferings, 


he fully explained the meaning of the word 
KaLaL, and the original intention, and 
primary deſigned application, of it. He 


| became of m0 reputation, was de eſpiſed and 
rejected of Men, ſuffered the moſt ignomi- | 


nious kind of death, under the moſt aggra- 
vating circumſtances, as a common, or ra- 
ther, uncommon, malefactor. The word 
Ehab, therefore, which fo frequently oc- 
curs in the S.S. and is rendered God, moſt 
properly, a and eminently, deſcribes this ſuf- 
ferer, ſuppoſing it to be the participle paſ- 
five of the verb dag. And ſuch a re- 
markable agreement of facts and circum- 
ſtances ſtrongly plead for this ſenſe and 
conſtruction, where plain rules and laws 


do not claſh with, and exclude, ſuch an in 


terpretation. 
MinuTg 


* Com — oy deſcri ptions with the above interpre- 


tation of 50 | 
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MINUTE diſquiſitions about Specs and 
dots, and Rabbinical inventions, of arbi- 
trary rules or exceptions, are not within the 


compaſs of my preſent deſign, The noble 
evidence, ariſing from a view of that har- 


mony, and concent of parts, which opens 
upon us, in ſuppoſing that Eiaab ſignifies 


one of the Aleim, who made himſelf a 


curſe for us, and ſuffered accordingly, is 


ſufficient evidence for my own fatisfaction 
and conviction, and ſuch, as demand more, 
muſt wait till it is given, and till it be rea- 
ſonable for them, br their adherents, to ex- 
pect more. But T cannot forbear adding, 


in this place, what Robertſon ſays, in his | 


concordance, under the root 198, being 
Numb. 81. in the Nyarto, printed at Lon- 
don 1 680. His conſtruction of it, as a verb 
is, juravit, maledixit, adjuravit, furaments 
adftri nxif ſeſe, vel a additd impreca- 


tione, Inde 1. No. N ·execratio. Sed 


non tantiim eft juramentum execrationis, 90 
quis ſe ita aſtringit, ſed etiam interdum con- 


Juratio cum aliis, additd execratione parti 
violaturæ pattum ; at NAY oft tantùm ju - 


ramentum, fine imprecatione mali: Hint 
TR genus arborig—vox Latina ilex, ab 
Hebraicd non abludit—ilex, ſpecies quercuum 
bcc. &c. The reader, 1 hope, will peruſe 

1 a | che 
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the whole, and examine his proofs—His 


ſame root, though he ſeems to beſpeak 


cerning the names of God. 'There are, he 


fer who derive the word Elobim, from an 
ancient verb 77598, which is ſtill in ufe 


to be worſhipped, a deri- 


him, who ought 


pik: others derive it from the Hebrew 
nde jaravit &c. as above. But the He 
71 in 7158, ſays he, being mappicked, 
ſeems to oppoſe this opinion—Comparing 


under the-radix 158, one «of the two opi- 
{ nions, viz. the Arab-derivation mult be 
0 ſet down, only for form ſake, and, therey 
fore, I think, wants no other refutation, 


J eſpecially as he adds in his diſſertation, that 


K. Abarbanel acknowledges that the word 
e Deut. XXXII. 17. ſignifies Deus. 

See what is ſaid above i In page 24- 

Soc, as haye been chiefly converſant in 


— tracts of divinity, may, I fear, be 
Induced 


opinion is clear, I think, in making the 
various interpretations, derivatives from the 


ſome indulgence for his old acquaintance 
the Rabbies, in his prefixt diſſertation, con- 


ſays (an expreſſion, I think, ſignifying bat 

among the Arabians (but Hebrew notwith- 
ſtanding) ſignifying to worſhip, and 15x 
vative from 7198, notwithſtanding the map- 


theſe remarks, with what he ſays afterwards, 
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induced to believe, that the great, ſublime 
truth, as above repreſented, is matter of 
mere ——— or, perhaps, nothing more 
than a private whim, and opinion, peculiar 
to ſome late writers, who are men of no 


figure, or character, in the church, that is, 


dignified and diſtinguiſhed by no titles or 


preferments. Theſe, therefore, have no 


greater regard, or authority, than the poor 
wiſe man had, whoſe advice had ſaved the 
city. But Solomon tells us, that no man re- 
membered that ſame poor man, whoſe wif- 
dom delivered the city Eccleſ. IX. 15. of 
which he aſſigns the cauſe, in the following 


verſe— Tbe poor man's uiſdom is deſpiſed, 


and his words are not heard, adding for the 
comfort of the poor man, ſo deſpiſed 
words of wiſe men are heard in quiet, more 
than the cry of him, that ruleth among fools, 


Both are deſpiſed and rejected for the very 


ſame reaſon; though their labours and en- 


deavours might, by the bleſſing of God, 


and the allowance of a free courſe, and un- 
interrupted flow of operation, ſave the moſt 


valuable part of every city. The buſineſs 


indeed of ſome writers, who are called 
ſound, Chriſtian D:v:nes, ſeems to be, to 
perſwade the world, that Chriſtianity is not 


alder than the incarnation of our Lord, and 


* thereby 


Ae 


% 


thereby, they give a more degrading notion 
of its inſtitution, than even Tindal himſelf 


did, though the ancient Jeiſb church, as 


appears from the * Targums, and even from 

Talmuds, were well acquainted with this 

high antiquity of the mediatorial ſyſtem. 
As the book of Pſalms contains many re- 


markable paſſages, which have a direct aſ- . 


pect this way, it will be proper to take no- 
tice of a few, to introduce and explain, what 
will be produced from the new teſtament, 
in confirmation of the ſame point; many 
paſſages and expreſſions in the latter, being 
taken from the former, and applied by the 
inſpired penman. Such applications, and 
interpretations, are not to be evaded, or con- 
tradicted, inaſmuch as prophets and apo- 
ſtles are alike the ſcribes of the ſelf ſame 
ſpirit, - always dictating the ſame truths, 
though at ſundry times, and in divers man- 
ners. As this paſſage is referred to, in the 
margin of our bible, in Prov. VIII. 23— 
the examination of hat ſcripture will greatly 
illuſtrate, and confirm the ſuppoſed ſenſe 


of 3 and tend to prove the point under 


conſideration, 
a 8 3. 24. Targ. J. B. Unzicl cited in Mr. 
Hutchinſon's glory or gravity-—Antequam crearetur mun- 
dus, crea vit legem.—Hieroſol. Antequam crearetur mun- 
dus duobus millibus annorum. Grotius upon Eph. 1. 3, 


4. Sic legem fuiſſe ante mundum arunt Hebræi. Vid. 
Thalmudem de Votis. 5 ; 
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_ conſideration, oo 5H « in our tran- 
ſlation, I was ſet up from everlaſting —Lat, 
Mont. A ſeculo principium habui. The 
Bolam, or ſeculum, here underſtood, muſt 
be that of ene So that a ſeculo, 
or, as ſome render it o, ante ſeculum, muſt 
be at, from, or before, the commencement 
of that ſyſtem. The other word, here ren- 
dered ſet up, and in Pal. II. 6. fer, pro- 
perly ſignifies the ceremonial of inaugura- 
tion. Its literal conſtruQtion is 70 pour forth, 
and implies /ibation, or ſuch a figſon, as 
was uſed, when perſons, or things, were 
ſanctified, or conſecrated, by pouring oi 
upon them, as typical of the holy ſpirit. 
And as in fuſion, the perſon, or thing, 
poured upon, is, as it were, covered over by 
that action, anointing, and covering, are 
uſed to denote the ſame thing, or the cauſe, 
and effect. See Iſaiah XXX. 1. So Elias 
being commanded to anoint Eliſba, he did 
it, by throwing his mantle over him, which 
Was, to all intents, and purpoſes, anointing 
him. From the undoubted interpretation, 

therefore, 
| * Fxpoſitio ejus oft tegmen, operimentum, aut fu ie Ce. 
703 Vudit, libauit —unxit, ordinavit, conſtituit, inau- 
tarauit, regnare _— N iphal JD) conflitutus, ordina- 
tus, unctus fuit, regnavit, 3 habuit, princeys 
conſtitutus fuit. M. de Ca 


» The Alem prefixed to the ſeveral nouns in this paſe 
ſage requires this conſtruction, 
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Wl therefore, of theſe words, the true ſenſe of 
[them muſt be, in an eaſy, and juſt para- 
phraſe, as follows, © I was inaugurated, | 
« anointed, or conſecrated, to my high 
te offices of king, prieſt, and prophet, upon 
« the beginning of the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
© or ſyſtem.” And this, I think, muſt 
have been, in purſuance of the .covenant, 
and decree, publiſhed, and declared, upon 
that day, as Robertſon ſpeaks, filius Dei, qui. 
eft ſapientia, ante ſecularia tempora, decla- 
ratus eft rex, coram angelis Dei. As the 
Arians acknowledge, that Chriſt is under- 
ſtood here, under the word 0:/dom, it may 
be needleſs to offer any thing, in proof of it. 
The Fathers, as cited by Salazar, interpret 
many of theſe expreſſions, concerning wiſ- 
dom, of the humanity of Chriſt, in whom, 
the Arians acknowledged but one nature. 
He adds a curious obſervation upon the 
LXX verſion of Ifai. XXX. 1. which they 
render owymas &c. Forte reſbexerunt, _ 
this learned man, ad cd Gracorum : 
nam ce wee; Twe oft cum aliquo, de PACE 
PACISCI—And was not this the ſubject of 
this covenant, and the intent of this inau- 
guration, when our redeemer was conſti- 
tuted (vlg Bains prout LXX, upon 
Plalm II. v. 6.) king, and * w medi- 


1 | ate 
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ate our peace, and to make reconclliation ? 
But St. Jerom's comment upon ego auten 
camſtitutus ſum rex ab eo Pſal. II. v. 6. is 
Ego autem 
| (vox Chrifti) ab eo—Deo patre—Though 


worthy particular attention. 


the ſame Hebrew word be uſed Prov. VIII. 


23. and Pfalm II. 6. the LXX have uſed 


two words, in tranſlating it. 


Bur I have anticipated what belongs to 
the evidence gf Pſalm II. 5, 6, 7. which 
I now proceed to conſider There we read | 
yet bave I ſet my king, upon my holy hill of 
Zion, I will declare the decree, the Lord 
hath ſaid unto me, thou art my ſon, this day 


have I begotten thee—Mr. Hutchinſon—ob- 


ferves upon this place * the duration of this 


e world was divided into fix, or ſeven days, 


« { Pſalm II. 7. Thou art my ſon, this day 
of 


« have I begotten thee, was the day 
« Chriſt, the commencement of Chriſtian- 


© ity.” This decree was emphatically ve * 


rified i in ſeveral manifeſtations of our Lord, 
upon more occaſions, or days, than one, 
ſo that each might be called 2h18, or that 
day. The firſt was, when the decree was 
firſt made, by covenant, between the three 
perſons, to which Rev. 2 5. refers, and 


by which it is ſatisfactorily explained— And 


be that ſate upon the throne - d—7—[T will 


be 
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pe his God, and be fhall be my fon,” The = 
ond day, or Gccaſion, was, when the firſt 
degotten was brought into the world, Heb, I. 
\ third is applied, Acts XIII. to the reſur- 
ection of Chriſt from the grave. The 
word declare ſignifies, to ſet forth, record; 
nd promulgate, as huan laws ate, when 
hey are enacted by proper authorlty, for 
he obſervance of thoſe, to whom they are 
inding; and St. Ferom calls the matter of 
is firſt decree, or ſtatute law, * doctrinam 
vangelii, The conſecration of the ſon of 
od to his everlaſting ptieſthood ſeems to 
ave been performed, as hath obs 
rved, upon this firſt day of Chriſtianity, 
hen promiſe, with an oath, was made; 
sis farther ſhewn in that deln; which 
> ſet down, Pſalm CX. 4. the Lord hath 
porn, and will not repent (implying, I 
hink, that God might alter, upon a change 
f circumſtances, ſome promiſſory oaths, as 
ell as threats, conſiſtently with his vera- 
ity) thou art a prieft for ever, after the 
F e, 


V. 5. in orig. Heräpla ed. Alf 414=in locum, 
ys 24T#YſerAwv £65 cov di N i —annuntians in De- 
nme, Grotius ſays upon John XVII. 5. 
haldeus paraphraſtes ad Pal. LY. > Ante ſolem præ- 
ratum eft nomen Mefize. | 
dee what the crit. ſacri, or Poole, ſay upon this enar- 
No or decree, and particularly their interpretation of 

y 


day, according to Dr. Hammond's ay had b. 
phraſe upon the place. The text and pi 
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- order of Melchiſedek. To this paflage; the MW dem 
author of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. ex-. . my 


preſſiy refers, Hebrews VII. citing , theſe|eccurit) 
very words, verſe 17. with ſuch a wi omme 
ing circumſtance, at v. 20. 21. as fixes the rely 


time of this conſecration of the ſon of Gol, ind w 


and confirms the whole truth, above ſup- Nows, 
poſed, and laid down. Theſe words art 
to full, and pertinent, that I muſt ſet then 
down here—verſe. 20. And znaſmuch as 
not without an oath, was he made a prith 
21. For theſe 'priefls were made withou 
an oath; but this, with an oath ; by hinWnc pa 
that ſaid unto him, the Lord fware, and uil palm, 
not repent, thou art a prieſt for ever, after Mhined, 
the order of Melchiſedek. What is ſaid A-. Nhe div 
brews X. 7, may be here properly inſerted, NMpredict 
as inconteſtably, I think, belonging to the ¶telligib 
eovenant, and tranſactions, of the ſame tion ir 


phraſe are thus - his co 
The text fays—Then ſaid 1, + T come (i verbs. 


the valume of the book it is written of ni LAXX 


fo do thy will, O God The paraphraſe | is» o fire: 
Therefore J“ that is, Chriſt, * come (ac TH: 
© cording to what he had undertaken, and Ithe e. 
© hound himſelf by bond, to his Father, which 
«in order to that great work of our fe Henly t 
« demptio 
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be demption) to perform whatſoever thou; 
A. my God, ſhalt require of me.” If this 
eſe Mccurity was not given, on the day of the 
ommencement of Chriſtianity, which was 
urely the moſt proper time for it, when, 
ind where, was it given? Bp. Patrick al- 
ows, as do the Rabbies, his lordthip ſays; 
hat this Pſalm is applicable only to Chriſt, 
o that the colloquy, mentioned Pſalm CX. 
er. 1, and the Lord ſajd. unto niy Lord &ci 
uſt refer to what paſſed on this firſt day; 
I with the learned Prelate had omitted 
ne part of the argument; 1 — to this 
pſalm, where he ſays, that there is con- 
ained, in this Pſalm, a plain prediction of 
he divinity of Chriſt, The phraſeology, of 
prediffing arumity, is ſo far from being in- 
telligible, that it ſeems to be a contradic- 
lon in terms. I wiſh, likewiſe, that he 
had been more careful to render to the 
God-man his due, in the general courſe of 
his comment upon the Pſalms, and Pro- 
erbs. This is a deſideratum, in Pſalm 
LXXXIX. part of which, I ſhall now cite, 
to —— my preſent argument. 

Tux fatal folly of the Jews in making 
the means the end, and reſting in the types, 
which pointed to Chriſt, and were deſigned 


only to lead them thither, brought upon 
| | * 2 ä them 
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ended, point of view, muſt neceſſarily be 
volt hateful monuments. to the Devil, and 
is angels, as, they are ſtanding, and unal- 
erable aſſurances, of their everlaſting mi- 
ery, and deſtruction. The removal. of 
uch tokens out of their view would, per- 
)aps, give them a little preſent eaſe ; but 
e ſoldiers of Jeſus Chriſt need not, one 
vould think, lend their aſſiſtance, in tak- 
nz down trophies, which do ſo much 
onour to the captain of our ſalvation, and 
ive life, and ſpirit, to all, who fight under 
is banner. Examples of this baſe, unac- 
ountable, practice may be given from the 
omments upon almoſt every Pſalm. But 
muſt content myſelf, at preſent, with an 
xemplification of what is here obſerved, 
n a few remarks, upon the Pſalm before. 
s. The chief parts of it are not capable 
f being applied to any, but Chriſt, though. 
he greateſt art and violence have been 
ed to diſtort them, and make their ſenſe, 
d meaning, terminate in what happened 
o the king of Hrael. To be particular 
Ve read verſe 3. I have made a covenant. 
th my choſen, I have ſworn unto David 
y ſervant. 4 Thy ſeed will I eſtabliſh for 
ver, and build up ( Heb. I have built) thy 


2 one to all generations, 5. And the hea- | 


TY vens 
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The ſpeaker, throughout this paſſage, is God 


with 
ith” 
and \ 
e101 
a prit 
perha 


wens ſhall praiſe thy wonders ¶ Heb. wonder 
ful, or wonderful one.) O Lord, thy faith 
Julneſs alſo in the congregation of the ſaint 


as there is nothing in the text to warrant! 
change, in this reſpect. The perſan, d 


whom he ſpeaks, is called my choſen. The Ang : 
ſubje is an account of ſome important i? 
declaration formerly to David, concerning AM 15 
the perpetual eſtabliſhment of a kingdom un "i 
him, and his family. David, we know, | "8 
= 3 5. D » WE 2h mily 
by interpretatign, the beloved one. The king. : 
of Ifrael might be called fo, in a lower ſenſt, 6 ki 
as he might, by being preferred to his be none 
thren, in the appointment of a ſucceſſor u the - 
Saul, be called by God, my choſen, But bout 
both theſe titles, and deſcriptive appellz TIO 
tions, belong to him xf xm, who wi Gigs 
the root, and the offspring, of David, u in hi 
whom a vaice, from heaven, ſaid, thou an 1 
my beloved ſon, in whom, I am well pleaſi A; me 
There are ſome marks, and circumſtance, Fen 
in theſe verſes, which muſt determine the 
13 | : other 
application to the latter David, and exclude = 
entirely the king of Iſrael, ſo named. I d 5 
not find, upon conſulting the proofs referred ny 
to, by commentators, and the hiſtory of 577 : 
David, in the book of Samuel, that Gol * 20 


ever made a covenant, properly ſo called, 
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with him. King David made- a league 
ith his ſubjects, when there might be, 
and were, I ſuppoſe, ſtipulations of pro- 
* ection, and obedience, which ate uſual at 
a prince's firſt coming to the throne," and, 
perhaps, a coronation oath was given, for 
a more ſolemn ratification, and ſecurity. 
There ſeems to have been, indeed, à far- 
0 ther- limitation of the Redeemer's human 
W ertract, and an aſſurance given by Nathan, 
" "the prophet, that he ſhould be of the fa- 
7 mily of David, 2 Sam. VII. 12. But the 
ſeed, to whom a perpetual eſtabliſhment of 
a kingdom is heidi” promiſed, can be 
none other, than the ie, who, upon 
the fall, was promiſed, the very perſon, who 
ſhould break the Serpent's head. This 
kingdom was to be an everlaſting kingdom. 
He alone was to be, and to have, that light, 
in himfelf, which he had power to com- 
municate, and place, in his children, which 
is mentioned, 2 Chron. XXI. 7. No other 
throne was eſtabliſhed for cit &c. or any 
other throne of ſuch duration, as to conti- 
nue from generation, to generation, till 
time ſhould be no more. Biſhop Patrick 
obſerves, that a period was put to king Da. 
%s family, and kingdom, in the days of 
| Seboiakin, or of Zedekiah, | 
| 8 F4 _ = 
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Ir theſe arguments be not concluſive, 
the next verſe will furniſh us, with ſome: 
thing, that is unanſwerable, God would 
never uſe the ſtyle, O Lord, when ſpeak- 
ing of, or to, the king of Iſrael, though 
he Fl to his own ſan, . thy throne, O God, 
15 for ever and ever Neither would the 
heavens be employed in. praiſing a tempo- 
rary monarch, much leſs. would the congre- 
gation of ſaints, or. believers, make ſuch a 
ane the abje&, and ſubject, of praiſe, and 
adoration. From theſe premiſes, I con- 
clude, that the coyenant,. and oath, men- 
tioned-in verſe 3, muſt be thoſe, which 
were made between. God, the father, and 
God, the ſon, when the decree, referred to 
in Pſalm II. was made, and I refer the 
reader to what hath been ſaid above, upon 
that place, and the authorities, there ſet 
down, It is incumbent upon ſuch, as arbi - 
trarily reject this evidence, to aſſign any 
time, ſince the creation of the world, when 
ſuch a covenant was made, between the 
perſons of the eſſence, or the eſſence, and 
humanity of Chriſt, and hat, ratified by an 
- oath. 


Treg paſſages, now nd, from the book 


ery, 
ordat. 
2 Tu 
us, 10 
Work. 
grace 
befor, 
bope | 
lie, t 


of Pſalms, will naturally direct, and lead, MW + Ro 
2 believer to enquire, and examine, what | tref 
| * upon ] 


6 4 
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correſponding i images of the ſame truth are 
to be found in the new teſtament. If there 
be ſuch, the united evidence, when com- 
pared, will be ſtrong, and irreſiſtible, The 
few following texts muſt, I think, give full 
ſatisfaction, and be admitted, as undeniable 


witneſſes of this fact, as long as ſound com. 


mon ſenſe, and an honeſt unprejudiced 
mind, may be allowed to be the beſt expo- 
ſitors of all writings, where the expreſſions 
are in themſelves ſimple, and no way am- 


biguous. It is written then, St. John XVII, 
z. And not, O father, glorify thou me with 


thine own ſelf, with the glory, which I bad 
with thee, before the world was, 1 Cor. 11, 
7. but we ſpeak the wiſdom of God, in a ny- 
ery, even the hidden wiſdom, which God 
ordained, before the world, unto our glory. 
2 Tim. 1. 9. Who hath ſaved us, and called 
us, with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpoſe, and 
grace, which was given us, in Chrift Feſus, 
before the world began, Titus I. 2. In 
bope of eternal life, which God, that cannot 
le, promiſed, before the world *_ Rom. | 
XVI. 


JO Tov cr pb Ante multa tempera, ut dicitur die- 


| to Romanorum loco. Ret? ante multa tempora : nam 
| frefiguratum hog non tantùm in Abrahamo, & Melchi- 
ſedecho, /ed & in Noe, & Enocho, & Abele. Cain, 


Fon Rom, XVI, * 
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XVI. 25. Naw to bim, that is of power to 
eftabliſh you, according to my Goſpel, and the 
preaching of Jeſus Chrift, according to the 
revelation of the myſtery, which was hepr 2 
cret, fince the world began &c. If the teader 
deſires more ſcriptural evidence, he may be 
ſupplled out of the fame book, with more 
texts. But the few, here ſet down, muſt 
plainly, and undeniably, prove that ſome- 
thit g was ttanfacted, between tlie perſons i in 
the divine eſſence, before the creation of 
this world, which Had relation to the hap- 
| pinefs, and ſalvation of mani. It is kl. 
wiſe evident, I think, that the covenant, 
tetmed by Divines, pactum Dei patris & 
filii, was before the world "Wag But as 
the VI. chapter of the epiſtle to the H- 
brews farnithes ſomething upon this fub- 
ject, which demands a particular attention, 
with regard to the oath, which paſſed upon 
the 8 of the original covenant, it 
ought to have a diſtinct conſideration. We 
read verſe 17, 18. of this chapter. M Bere. 
in God willing, more abundantly, to fhew 
unto the heirs of promiſe, the mutabilly 
of bis . . it by an oath, that 


& 


»The verb weoreviy indiſputably banifies, . 
rem agere. Scopula, Conſtan. Suicer. Mc. Du ra, 
guerum Deum non pœrniter, ſunt promi ſſum, ub inp 
eft ejus conditio, & — | 
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by two immutable things, in which it vas ime 


poſſible for God to lie, we might - 4 Hue 
conſolation &c. 


PAR APHRASTS, and expolitors, bas not 
done juſtice, I humbly conceive, to the 


| inſpired writer, in their interpretation of 


theſe two verſes, By the 7wo immutable 
things, herein mentioned, they have fre- 
quently underſtood the decree, or declara- 
tion, and the oath of God. But the de- 
cree, or declaration of God hath been 
ſometimes changed, upon an alteration of 
circumſtances, and behaviour, in the per- 
ſon; or people, to whom it was directed. 
We muſt, therefore, look for ſome Parti- 
cular promiſe, confirmed by an oath, which 
had been, in many reſpects, fulfilled; the 
viſible, and undeniable execution of which 
was ſo far a ſafe anchor, and conſolation, 
whereupon a comfortable expectation might 
be founded, that there would ſurely be a 
punctual fulfilling of what remained, and 
was engaged for. Tho' our ſhip muſt be 
beat upon, by the ſtorms, and waves of a 
troubled, tempeſtuous world, a fiducial re- 
liance upon that perpetual ſerenity, and de- 
lightful calm and reft, which muft, by 
promiſe, ſoon ſucceed, as it is an expecta- 
tion ſp firmly grounded, may be Tabs | 
2 an 


3 
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an anchor of the ſoul, that will keep it 
ſteady, and ſuperiour to all attacks, and 
diſtreſſes. Now upon a ſuppoſition that 
the oath of the mediator, or God-man (by 
which, this 18th verſe ſays he mediated) 
was both promiſſory, and execratory, and 
regarded the two great, and principal works 
of the Elohim, viz. the creation of the 
world, and the redemption of man, rheſ⸗ 
tuo engagements, having been ſo far actu- 
ally performed, as to be ſtrictly called un- 
changeable, might be probably alluded to, in 
this place, and might be propoſed as ſure, 
and infallible tokens, that the remaining 
part of the promiſe, made by the divinity, 
to the humanity, ſhould be as certainly ful- 


filled, as the 3 and paſt, hath been, 


by Chriſt's admitting all the faithful into 
the real holy of holies, where our Melchi- 


ſedek, the king of peace, and righteouſneſs, | 


is already entered, and making interceſſion 
for us. This circumſtance, being ſet down 


in the concluding verſe, of this chapter, 


gives ſtrength, and conſiſtency, I think, 
to the interpretation here offered, and is no 
ſlender evidence, that the apoſtle had this 
tranſaction of the original covenant, in his 
view, ſince mentioning the promiſe to Mel. 
chiſedek, plainly points to this day, by its 
being 


beir 
wh 
agrt 
i un 
laſt! 
por 


liar 
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being ſpecially called an * oath, or promiſe, 
which God would not repent of, or change, 
azrecable. to the HI Hero, rendered by us 
;nmutable. And this promiſe of an ever- 
laſting prieſthood, to the humanity, is ſup- 
ported under the deſcription of this pecu- 
liar, and emphatical aſſurance, that God 
cannot lie, or will not repent, This coun- 


cil, or decree, was, in the opinion of E/ti- 


4s, as Cited in Pool, de Nn. & Sacerdotio 


Chriſt. 


MR. Mede, in his curious, Rn learned 


| diſcourſe upon the obſervation of the ſab- 


bath, greatly ſtrengthens, I think, the in- 
terpretation here given, in anſwering an 
objection, that ſeemed to lie againſt the opi- 
nion, which he had advanced. But might 
% not (will ſome ſay) the Chriſtian as well 


have obſerved the Fero7/h, for his ſeventh 


« day, as the day he doth? I anſwer, no; 
« he might not: For in ſo doing, he ſhould 
i ſeem not to acknowledge his redemption 
e to be already 3 but ſtill ex» 
* pected.” 

Ov redemption, though promiſed, was 
not executed, and performed, ad extra, 


till 
That the oath called Niſhbang was of the pre 
kind, and, therefore, called by the name of oath, and 
promiſe, is. evident from the verſion of the LXX. and 
the word £T&YſeiAGprvcs being uſed to expreſs the ſame 


thing, in the — to the Hebrews, 
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till the reſurrection of Chriſt 3 the 


grave. 7. ben, and not before, it was, with 
regard to us, an immutable thing, as being 
paſt, and as really, and unalterably, ſettled, 
as the act of creation was before. So that 
here were two immutable things, counſel. 
led, and decreed, before all worlds. Theſe 
were indeed, with regard to the Elobim, 
(whoſe fat, and the completion of it, make 
but one, and the ſame, act) already ac- 
compliſhed. But they were not demon- 
ſtrated to the ſons of men, by a real, and 
external accompliſhment, till The fulneſs of 


time was come. That deliverance from the | 


Egyptian bondage, and the oppreſſion of 


 Pharoah, which was ordered to be com · 


memorated, on the Jewiſb ſabbath, Deut. 
verſe 15. typified that redemption from the 
captivity of fin, and the tyranny of Satan, 
which was to be performed by our Lord, 
and leader, as the other had been effected 
by his great type, Moſes. I would obſerve 
by the by, that the ſabbath day was proba- 
bly altered, upon the 1/-aelites going out of 
Egypt, in memory of their miraculous de- 


liverance, as the beginning of the year was, 


when that farther reaſon of the inſtitution, 
mentioned in the text juſt cited, was ſuper- 
added. Before that time, the fame day 

way 
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was probably obſerved, for this uſe, from | 
the creation to that new appointment, and 
the patriarchal church commanded believers 
to keep it holy, and commemorate, in an eſ- 
pecial manner, the act of creation, and to 
call upon their Elobim, as the ſole omni» 
« potent creator of heaven and earth. Mr. 
n Mede's argument to prove, that the day 
ke MW for the obſervation of the ſabbath was al- 
c. tered, ſoon after the Iſraelites came into the 
n- wilderneſs, ſeems to be conclufive=Taks 
id tt, in his own words. 


of << Certain I am, ſays he, the Jews has 
1c i © not that day for a ſabbath (viz. Saturday) 
of Wl © till the raining of Manna: For that, 
1- © which ſhould have been their ſabbath, F 
t. the week before, had they then kept the ' 
c Wl © day, which afterwards they kept, was 
„ the fifteenth day of the ſecond month, 
„ on which, we read XVI. Exodus, that 
d © they marched a weariſome march, and 
© came at night, into the wilderneſs of Sin, 
- Wl © where they murmured for their poor en- [8 
f © tertainment, and wiſhed they had died || 
in Egypt: that night, the Lord ſent them | 
„ © quails, the next morning, it rained Man- [i 
„na, which was the ſixteenth day, and {8 
ſo fix days together; the ſeventh, which 
was the two _ twentieth, it rained 1 
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none, and that day they were commanded rante 

« to keep for their ſabbath: now if thrroph 

« two and twentieth day of the month led, 

« were the, ſabbath, the fifteenth ſhould /n 
& have been, if that day had been kept be- Nat 

* fore; but the text tells us expreſſſy, they Miſs wa 
* marched that day; and, which is ſtrange, World: 
© the day of the month is never named, Ml 17 

unleſs it be once, for any ſtation but this, Net the 

* where the ſabbath was ordained; other- {Words 

« wiſe it could not have been known, that 

* that day was ordained for a day of ref, 

* which before was none.” 

Wren the day was altered, and the ad. 
ditional reaſon given, the act of redemption 
was to be expreſſly acknowledged, upon the 
fabbath, though then apparent only under 
type, and figure. The Chriſtian ſabbath 
is deſigned for a commemoration of both 
theſe great and ineſtimable bleſſings, and 


gifts, as . actually n and 
granted, , as 


Not ks juſtifuble, therefore, by a parity of reaſon, 
but neceſſary alſo, was the Chriſtian alteration of the ſe- 
venth, or ſabbath day. If the Iſraelites were ordered to hat \ 
ny the deſignation of the firſt appointed day, upon hriſti 

| 2 reaſon, as Pharoah and his hoſt were ſuppoſed hoſed 
to be deſtroyed, in the red-ſea, upon the morning of pprop 
their. new cabbath, ſurely it became the Chriſtians (ant iſliver 
they may be ſuppoſed to have proceeded upon that prin- e me 
ciple) to change the day, and appoint that (as the obſer- ſuflic 
vation of a . was of perpetual obligation) to be ot be 
kept, whereon the antitype compleated, and _ ond 


urday 
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ranted, beyond revocation. So that the 
rophecy of Ezekiel XX. 20. is hereby ful- 
lled, inaſmuch as the Lord's ſabbaths are 


ould /n between bim, and us, to acknowledge 
be · Nat Jehovah is our Elohim, in both re.ſpedts, 
hey Ws was promiſed, and ſworn; efore all 
ige, orlds. | 8 
ed, Ir is now ſubmitted, whether this be 
his, Net the moſt probꝭ ole meaning of St. Paul's 
er- ords, upon ths occaſion ; or whether the 
hat as vt Creation; and redemption, be not 


two immutable things, here referred to. 
v1 mentators generally ſuppoſe that the 
atter part of this chapter, from verſe 13. 
o the end of it, is to be underſtood wholly 


on 
he f what is ſaid to be tranſacted between 
ler Pod and Abraham, ſince the inſpired pen- 


nan of this epiſtle expreſſly refers to it, in 
he thirteenth verſe. Hence, Divines have 


1d alled this tranſaction between God and 

id rabam, a covenant, and many ſpeak of 

d, . as the principal covenant, made between 
* God 

8 ; „ 

to hat was before typified. It was ſurely right, for the 

Nt hriſtian church, (and the ſpirit of God may be ſup- 

boled to give ſome direction, in ſo important a caſe) to 

4 ppropriate the preſent day to this purpoſe, as our real 

4 leliverance from ſin, and Satan, was compleated upon 


e morning of our Lord's reſurrection. This is ſurely 
ſufficient reaſon for ſuch a change, though there may 
ot be in ſo many letters, an expreſs law for the firſt, or 
ond alteration, for the typical redemption upon Sa- 
urday, or the real redemption upon the Lord's day. 


: cerning Abel, Enoch, and Noah, in this 


down, but that an infaluÞle aſſurance ws 


by a farther determination, and directing 
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God and man, not conſidering the caſes, 0 or 
hiſtorical account, of what is written con- 


den 
ons 

mmu 
pon, 
ind al 
hat 
mplie 
hich 
n oat 
Word 

fake 0 
jon, 
arly 1 
nediat 
ord, 

reſſly 
II. 2 
is oat 
n the 
hapter 
low t 
d by, 


e Cre: 


reſpect. The oath to Abraham, mentioned 
Gen. XXII. 16. was evidently a promiſlory 
oath, for vhich the verb N:/hbang is uſed, 
and nothing farther is to be inferred from 
the circumſtances, and particulars, here { 


given by God to Abraham, that, as a fe. 
ward of his exemplary faith, and truſt u 
God, in that moſt trying act of obedienc” 
in ſacrificing his only ſon, the promiſed 
feed (in, and by, whom all nations are 1 
be bleſſed) ſhould be of his line, and ſpriny 
from him. That there ſhould be ſuch : 
ſeed, was firſt revealed at the fall, promiſe 
before all worlds, being the lamb, that wa 
lain from the foundation of the world. 0 
that there was a kind of renewing, or 1. 
eſtabliſhing, the covenant of God in Chr 


the expectations of mankind. There i 


therefore no mention of any covenant, ume ot 
this paſſage: ſo that, referring to this inc. Nonſecr: 
dent ſeems only, or principally, to ſuggeſ , Prie 
that if God's promiſe to Abraham, becauk = hay 
it was given in a promiſſory oath, was ſut Cpture 
and to be depended upon, the promiſe © 8, Al 


* redemption 
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:demption, covenanted between the pet- 
ons of the eſſence; muſt be abſolute, and 
mmutable, as it was ratified, and founded 
pon, an oath, in the moſt ſolemn manner; 
nd already, in the principal part, fulfilled. 
hat there was ſuch an oath is evidently 
mplied, I think; in the words «torrevoey opxw, 
hich we have tranſlated, confirmed it by 
n oath, But there is no Greek for the 
ord it,; which ſeems to be added; for the 
ke of giving the verb a tranſitive ſignifica- 
on, which it has not—ſo that the words; 
arly rendered, ſay, he was, or became, a 
nediator, by oath. The conſecration of our 
ord, as our. everlaſting high prieſt, is ex- 
reſſly ſaid to be with an oath, Hebrews 
II. 21. and the declaration, accompanying 
is oath, is penned in the very ſame words, 
n the Pſalms, as in the V. VI. and VII. 
hapter of the Hebrews. Such as will not 
low this ſolemnity to have been perform- 
d by, and between, the Elohim, before 
e creation of this ſyſtem, ought to aſſign 
ome other time, when the Lord fware, and 
onſecrated the ſon of God to his everlaſt- 
ng prieſthood. But unſupported aſſertions 
an have no weight againſt plain texts of 
tipture, expounded by the rule of ana- 
ogy, and * comparing ſcriptural paſſages, 
GS 1 nating 
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ſelves, will not go higher than Adam, if fo 


nd man, though ſome of theſe ſyſtem- 
akers confeſs, that mere man, properly 


wing nothing to ſtipulate with, on his part, 


Nl: rhich is neceſſary, and eſſential, to the be- 
ng a contracting power. Theſe books are 
. herefore filled with diſſertations upon the 


{brahamick covenant * &c. Whereas Abra: 
bam, and others, were empowered only to 
admit perſons to a participation of the be- 
efits, obtained for mankind, by the ſtipu- 
ation of Chriſt, their elder brother, who 
as the only man, who could make ſuch a 
ontract with God, as might entitle his 


ln W'ct, upon his own terms, to a federal 
em isht, and appropriation, of the covenant 
f grace to themſelves. The Patriarchs had 


is commiſſion of initiation, by proper ſa- 
ramental ſymbols, before Abraham, in 
hoſe time, the rite of circumciſion was 
added. The terms of admiſſion, and com- 


u nunion, under the Moſaic diſpenſation, are 
ed St. Luke chap. I. 72, 73. has ſettled this point, be- 


ond the reach of doubt and cavil, by making a plain 
iltinction between the holy covenant of God, called his 
oly covenant, and the oath, which he ſware to Abraham, 
nd whoſoever refers to the original, will be convinced 
Y the ſyntax, and neceſſary rules of conſtruction, that 
he latter clauſe cannot be put in appoſition, as explana- 
Ay of the former, 35 


igh, for the firſt covenant, between God 


ſpeaking, can make no covenant with God, 
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now the mruflers of reconciliation, and tha 


the neceſſary means of grace, and obtain 
Ing a ſhare in the federal right, whichi 


tions, and means, ſuppoſe a ſufficient a 


fore, ſhall make you free, ye ſhall be free! 2 


age, under the worſt kind of it, a ſlayer 
to fin and Satan, as the Jervs were, not- 


ters: the covenant of God with Abrahan 


as, 
ty, 

pf hi 
, nd | 
liſpe 
In 


hoſe 


ſet down by Moſes, and we know who an 


the ſacraments of the Chriſtian church an 


purchaſed for us, by Chriſt, All commil 


thority from, and by whom, they wer - 
firſt derived, and inſtituted - Wherefe o hi 
with regard w the great immunities, and} 1 8 
privileges, of the Chriſtian covenant, mr EO 
have a particular direction to the principd | we 


introducer. As Chriſt purchaſed our free: 
dom, he alone hath a right to grant that 
bleſſing to ſuch perſons, as may be agrecabl 
to him, and upon ſuch terms, as he ha 
thought fit to inſiſt upon, If the ſon, ther. 


cre 


ele 
were, 
ouſne 
of ſo! 
teced 
the j 
and a 
tion C 
—T! 
and | 
land « 
with 
were, 


od. 


deed. Otherwiſe we muſt be till i in bond- 


withſtanding their vain-glorious boaſt a 
having never been under that ignominiout 
ſtate, as they were the children and fed 
of Abraham. The ſame miſtaken notions, 
concerning the promiſe, or the heirs of i 
ſeem to have prevailed at that time, as ſtill 
ſubſiſt in the books of many Chriſtian wit 


WA, 
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as, and is, ſuppoſed to entitle his poſte- 
ity, and all nations of the earth, by virtue 
pf his perſonal merit, to the high privileges, 
and everlaſting benefits, of the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation. But Abraham's faith, and 
eminent act of obedience, which introduces 
hoſe promiſes, which were given him, for 
exceeding great reward, were imputed 
o kim, for righteouſneſs, and extended not 
o others, as to the ſpiritual intention of 
them, in the forgiveneſs of their ſins, and 
their juſtification. Care is taken, that we 
ſhould not ſuppoſe, that theſe bleſſings 
ere granted even to Abraham, as a due, 
and rightful claim, by our being told, that 
eſe high acts of faith, and obedience, 

were, after all, imputed to him, for righte- 
ouſneſs. Imputation implies the application 
of ſomething, that is granted, and ſo is an- 
tecedently inherent in another. Hereupon 
the juſtification of Abraham was of grace, 
and a free gift, as properly as the juſtifica- 
tion of any believers ſince can be called fo; 
i The temporal bleflings, promiſed to him, 
and his deſcendants, of their enjoying the 
it land of Canaan, termed the promiſed land, 
t wich other advantages, were granted, as it 
were, ex abundanti, according to the uſual 
z20dneſs of the Almighty, who delighteth 
| G4 " — 
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frequently to honour the poſterity of hiz) 
faithful ſervants, for many generations, til 
ſome great offence ſtops the current of hi 
favours, and diverts the ſtream of his bounty, 
into another channel, where it may do hin 
more honour, and ſerve to better purpoſes, 
So that we muſt look beyond Abraham, fa 
the true donor of this, and every perfect 
| gift, and. we ſhall not arrive at the foun- 
tain head, till we come to the covenant of 


God in Chrift, though part of Abrahani 


reward was, that the evolution of the great plac 
myſtery of godlineſs ſhould be viſible in a Une 
| perſon, (deſcended from him. All others, mer 
who ſhould be admitted to the benefits af P!<c 
the Chriſtian covenant, were to be admitted part 
thereto, by a delegated commiſſion, upon wb 
certain terms, and conditions, to that fede- 1g 
fal right, which was obtained by the eldeſt of 
brother. Such were the admiſſions, men- ¶ But 
tioned in ſeveral places, and the daily initi- WW —7 
ations, and confirmations, uſed in baptilm, the 
and the other means of grace, inſtituted 1 in can, 
the church of Chriſt, * 
AL THOUGE I cannot allow A rabam the BW eO. 
incommunicable honour of covenanting with paſs 
God, in the firſt, and proper, ſenſe of that * 
de 


term, as I think, by ſo doing, I ſhould be 
| guilty of the higheſt robbery, in making 1 


mere 


3 
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mere man egual with God; yet I have the 
greateſt veneration for the character, and 
memory, of this high Patriarch. To give 
ſome evidence of my ſincerity herein, 1 

would willingly be inſtrumental in reſtor- 
ing, what he ſeems to have loſt, by the mi- 


ſtakes, or injuries, of thoſe, who have tran- 


lated the hiſtory of his life and actions. In 


I. Moſes's account of the conference between 


Ephron, the children of Heth, and this great 
prince, Gen. XXIII. concerning a: burial 
place for Sarah, (which, in modern wri- 
tings, would have been admired, and recom- 
mended, by eſſay-writers, as an inimitable 
piece of juſt eloquence, and addreſs, on the 
part of Abraham) the children of Heth ſay 
—verſe 6. Hear us, my Lord, thou art a 
mighty prince, amongſt us &c. The margin 
of our Engliſh bible ſays—prince of God. 
But the original ſays— DNR NO 
—Thou art a prince (exalted delegate) of 
the Elohim— Add to this character, if you 
can, or if you dare. 


WHraT is ſaid above, of the 4 
covenant, may be applied to others, which 
paſt s under that name, where the contract» 
ing parties are not equal, or in ſome reſpect, 
independent on each other, and were prior 

| : tg 
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to it, or ſuch as followed. For all theſe 
can be termed covenants, in a ſecondary 


ſenſe, or ſenſe of accommodation only, de- 
fcribed, therefore, by Tertul. St. ee 


Kc. by the word repromiſſiones, & repro- 


mittit, as they were applications, or freſh 
grants, of the original promiſe to particular 
perſons, who were admitted to a ſhare of 
the covenant of God in Chriſt. This ob- 
ſervation will not, perhaps, be eaſily ad- 
mitted, however flagrant the truth of it 
may be, ſince it will, if allowed, weaken 
the foundation of many theological fabricks. 
The ſyſtem- makers generally begin with 
informing us, that there are two covenants; 
the firſt, of works, which was between God 
and Adam, at his creation: the ſecond, of 
grace, between the ſame parties, upon the 
Fall But this is mere fiction. I have care- 
fully looked over the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, and redemption of man, as ſet down 
in the book of Genefis, where nothing ap- 
pears, upon theſe great occaſions, and foun- 


dations, of all bleſſings, and grants, ſpiri- 


tual and temporal, but promiſes, and deli- 
verances, on the part of God, without the 
leaſt mention of any ſtipulation, on the part 

N of 


4 © Te reader may have ſufficient fatisfaQion herein by 
only reading what Turretin has ſaid De Fœarre Nature. 


a 
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of Adam. Upon his creation, he had no- 
thing indeed to ſtake down, having received 
every thing he had, from the other ſuppoſed 
contracting party, and at the redemption, 
he was an abſolute inſolvent bankrupt, in- 
finitely indebted, without being able to pay, 
or lay down, any thing. 

Ir any ſhould till inſiſt, though without 
evidence, and againft common ſenſe, and 
true divinity, that zbeſe were properly called 
covenants, I have a right to aſk, of which 

of theſe was that perſon the meſſenger, who. 
is mentioned Mal. III. where it is ſaid.— 
The Lord, whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come 
to his temple, even the meſſenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in. | 

Tax perſon, here deſcribed, cannot, I 
think, without blaſphemy, be ſuppoſed to 
be the meſſenger of a man, or a mere man 
himſelf, as he had a temple of his own, 
and worſhippers, who delighted in him. 
No other then can be meant here, than the 


fent Fehovah, or ſecond perſon of the eſ- 
ſence, appointed to this office, and freely 
engaging in that original covenant, which 
was made between the Elobim, in relation 
to the human race, before the world be- 


gen, 


: oY | 
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As I would not willingly omit any thing, 
that, I apprehend, may be material in ſtat- 
ing, and ſettling, this important point, con- 
cerning the true Chriftian covenant, I muſt 
put my reader in mind, that the Patri- 
archs, and eminent perſons, mentioned in 
the old teſtament,. are frequently to be 
viewed, under two characters, Part of their 
hiſtory is perſonal, terminating in them. 
felves ; and part, under an higher character, 
as perſonating, and repreſenting, our Lord, 
nin ſome of his offices, and the execution of 
the various parts of the original covenant, 
Notice has been taken already of David, 
as being one of theſe mixed characters. 
'The ſame 1s obſervable, and true of Abra- 
bam: and this ſuppoſition cannot be charged 
with introducing any confuſion, or uncer- 
tainty, but inſtead thereof, takes away all 
| occaſion, from infidels, of charging many 
texts with abſurdities, and incredible aſſer- 
tions. At the ſame time, we have a ſafe 
guide to, teach us how to diſtmguiſh theſe 
two characters, when any fact is aſſerted, 
under a common name, viz. the literal, 
and firſt ſenſe, and application, can be true 
of one of them only. Thus in the caſe of 
Abraham, St. Paul tells the Romans, chap. 


IV. 16. that Abraham is the father of us 
_ all 
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all. This could not be true of the patri- 


arch, in a natural - ſenſe, according to the 
fleſh. Neither was it true, that Abrabam 
was the father of all believers, as there are 
many of great fame, and diſtinction, re- 
corded prior to Abraham, in the Xl. chap- 
ter to the Hebrews. We muſt, therefore, 
look higher for another Abrabam, who is 


the real father of all the faithful, or Chriſtian 


family, who hath opened the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers. To all others it 
will be ſhut, as to any covenant right of 
entrance, and no other perſon, but king 
Meſſiah, ſhall be able to open its everlaſt- 
ing doors. Thus, on the other ſide, when 
our Lord tells the Jews—Before Abraham 
was, I am, the ſubſtitute, or Abraham, the 
patriarch, muſt indiſputably. be underſtood. 
It is ſafe, and neceſſary, if we would do 
juſtice to characters, and give a: conſiſtent 
interpretation of the ſeveral parts of the ſa- 
cred ſtory, which relate to the tranſactions 
between God and Abraham, to keep our 
eye upon this. diſtinction, marking. without 
confuſion, what belongs perſonally to the 
Principal, what to the Subſtitute, under the 
name Abrabam. 


To the proofs produced, and referred to, 
in 1 the foregoin, g tract, for proving the doc- 
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trine of a covenant between the Ess Exer, 


and the Humanity of Cbriſt, the reader is 
defired to add what he will find in Zecha- 


riab Ch. VI. 12, &c. This paſſage having 


not been been duly conſidered, by many 


Vriters, and not ſufficiently explained by 


any, that I have met with, 1 may be per- 
mitted, to tranſcribe it, in order to make 2 
few obſervations upon it. The words are 
theſe 

Thus ſreaketh 7 THE Loxp of Hos Ts, 3 
ing, behold Tus Man, whoſe name is Ta 
BRANCH, and be ſhall grow out of his place, 
and he ſhall build the Temple of the Loxp, 
even be ſhall build the TexmeLE of Tat 
LoRD, he ſhall bear the glory, and ſhall fit, 
end rule, upon his throne, and he ſhall be d 
Prieft upon his throne, and the Counstt 


oF PEACE ſhall be between them BOTH. 


Tux following particulars are herein 


plainly declared, and eſtabliſhed. 


I. Tnar there were two principal par- 
ties, concerned in the treaty, here referred to, 
from its being ſaid, the counſel of 295 
was between them Bor. 

II. Thar the ſubject of this treaty, o ot 
conſultation, was PRAcx, called, therefore, 


the Cours kl. of Peace, 


* It 


rem 


III. Tag two parties are particularly 
pointed out, and deſcribed—One is ſtyled 
THE LORD oF HosTs, the other, THE MAN, 
whoſe name is THE BRANCH, who can be 


N | 
— no other, than THE MAN CHRIST JESsus. 
by IV. THAT THE PEACE, here underſtood, 


was ſuch * emphatically, in a ſenſe, ſuperior 
to all temporal bleſſings, under that name, 


claimed to the ſhepherds, by a multitude of 
the heavenly hoſt, who attended THE Ax- 
| GEL, at the nativity of our Saviour, under 
the title of PRAcE on EARTH, and G600D 
WiLL TowARDs MEN For we know of 
no other peace, ſo worthy of the conſulta- 
tion of two Divine Perſons, or that was di- 
ſtinguiſhed by ſo ſolemn a promulgation. 
V. Tuls deſcription muſt refer to differ- 
ent times, and manners, of completion, 
5 | | with 
Meſſias dicitur princeps facts & quidem pacis nun- 
quam finiendæ, que longt alia d terrena & . mundand, 
variis mutationibus obnoxid, & tandem cum ipſo mundo 
tranſiturã; quam differentiam utriuſque pacis indicat 
. Chriflus Job. XIV —27. & Paulus Phil. IV—7. 
Facobi Altingii Schilo Lib. IV/—Cap. . 
Rursùm Eſa. LVII— 19, cum Eph. II—17. 72 Deo 
9ificanti humilium ſpiritum & cor contritorum tribuitur 
creatio fructus labiorum pacem, pacem proclamantium 
longinguo & propinguo : hic {ſu refocillanti fatigatos & 
oneratas requie animarum tribuitur annunciatio lata pacis 
| longinguis & propinguis. Potiſſima vers pax eſt, qua 
y conctliavit peccatores Deo, Col. I—20, ut peccata ipſis 
remittantur, 2 Cor. V—19, 20. &c. Ws 
: Idem in loco jam citato. 


I 
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and the ſame, I conceive, that was pro- 


— 2 — a 
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with reſpect to mankind, though with re- 


gard to the Deity, there is no paſt, or fu- 


ture, the decree, or council, being declared, 


and executed together, when the 2 | 


ſyſtem firſt began. 


VI. Wir reſpect to mankind, the firſt 


and ſecond advent of Chrift are plainly al- 


luded to: the firſt, by its being ſaid, he 


ſhall grow out of his place, viz. Bethlehem, 
in the land of Judah, from whence he was 


to grow, and did 'ariſe, at the time of his 


_ nativity, At the ſame time, he built the 
temple of the Lord, by becoming incar- 
nate, and afſuming an human body, pro- 
perly called, upon Divine Authority, the 
TEMPLE of THE LokD. The Prophet in- 
deed could not mean here the temple of 
Feruſalem, as the firſt had been built long 
before, and the ſecond, ſome time before, 
our Lord's nativity, The body of our 
Lord, or real temple, was indeed alluded 
to, and typically deſcribed, by the firſt, and 


ſccond,. temple of Feruſalem, and the ana» 


logy between the type, and antitype, is very 
viſible, upon. comparing particulars, To 
mention a few only, the firſt temple might 
ſerve to repreſent that holy Thing, which 


N inin s 


din 


was conceived: by the Holy Ghoſt, that was WW” 


furniſhed: with all the richeſt treaſures of 
wiſdom, 
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iſdom, and knowledge, in which he per- 
»rmed all his offices upon earth. The 
cond temple might allude to that ſecond 
ody, with which he was clothed upon, 
om heaven, at his aſcenſion, wherein he 
ras to appear again, when he ſhould be 
en, at the laſt day, to come down from hea- 
n, in lite manner, as they had ſeen him go 
1% heaven. This was exhibited to his diſ- 
ples, at the transfiguration, and it hath 
en ſuppoſed, that he appeared to the Pa- 
archs, in ſuch a kind of body, as he is de- 
ribed by the evangeliſts, to have been ar- 
yed with, upon the Mount, though it was 
ot probably of ſo glorious, and dazzling, a 
uſtre, as will beam from him, when he 
all bear the glory, and ſhall fit, and rule, 
bon his throne, when our faculties, and vi- 
on, ſhall be rendered ſtrong enough to 
hold this glorious Sun of Righteouſneſs, | 
uning forth in all his Meridian glory. Ac- 
ding to this ſenſe, . and interpretation, of 
te words, the glory of this houſe will far 
kceed any thing, in the former; by the 
reſence of the Lord himſelf, and his train 
ling the temple. At its firſt reſurrection, 
om the grave, it did not immediately ap- 
ar with all its advantages; but it was very 
en admitted to its triumphant ſtate, where- 

H L in 
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in we ſhall fee it magnificent, beyond de ay 
ſcription, when our King, and Prieft, vil fe 
appear upon his throne; and his ſaints (halr 1, 
have glorified bodies, to attend upon hin Md cl 
and to folhw the Lamb, whither ſoever þ Vas 
goeth, The pomp, and dignity, of our gre "ae 
Lord, and Maſter, wherein he will appeu = 
at this his ſecond advent, is ſo circumſtany ** 
ally defcribed, and eorreſponds ſo fully wü. 
the deſcriptions of his appearance, at thi 
laſt day, as prefigured in types, and pr 
phecies, that it cannot be miſtaken by ay 
fefious enquirer. Let us once more vi 
the deſcription, now before us, and * 
ſpeak our minds. He ſhall appeat in { 
fitting, and ruling, upon his throne, and th 
in a moſt awful, judicial capacity, Dreak 
ful would this confideration be, and the ms 
flection infupportable, by ſinful man, wet 
we not aſſured, that the counſel, or deen 
of peace will, at that time, be between ti ecy, a 
Lord.of Hofts, and the man, whoſe nam ut ſacks 
is THE BRANCH. - q we, the 
Tur Jews bare objected to that period re teſ 
being the Meſſiab, who is aſſerted —_ hn oſepbus | 
ſtians to be ſo, becauſe it is confeſſed, praries, 
he never built a temple, as this propifWuterial t 
expreffly promiſes the true Mefiah wouls preven 
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nay, I hope, fatrsfy ſuch, as are not quite 
atisfied with the anſwer given by Raymund 
f Martin's, though that, 1 think, is full, 
d clear. 


VarIous, and inconfiſttnt, are the opi- 
ions of the Fewws, upon this ſubjeR, in dif- 
rent ages; ſo that what is written upon 
nother occaſion, may be applied to this 
ae that their witneſſes do not agree to- 
ther. But it is evident from their gigſſes, 
d conjectures, that a third temple was 
pected, as foretold in their 8.S. at, or 
out, the coming of the Meſſiah, though 
ey do not agree about the particulars, or 
e nature, of it. The pains they have 
en at, to pervert, and obſcure, the pre- 
ions, concerning this matter, plainly 
fore, that they were ſenſible what advan- 
ges their adverſaries might draw from a 
al, and literal, completion of this pro- 
hecy, at the advent of the true Meſſiah. 
ut ſome of them, by attempting to elude, 
we, though undeſignedly, and ignorantly, 
"me teſtimony to the true interpretation. 

oſe ephus indeed, and the Jews, his cotem- 
aries, have given us an account of a third 
terial temple, made with hands, .in-order 
prevent the Chriſtian application of the 
ophecies, to the ſecond temple, which 
H 2 . 
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was rebuilding, and ſtanding, in the d T 
of Haggai, and Zechariah, to which the ing, 
peculiarly; and undoubtedly, belong. M ofs of 
the commentators, upon the Talmud, hu cu, 
declared, that the third temple would be ft 1o! 
a ſpiritual nature, and that ſo. emphaticalyWſÞ*lc tw 
that the * very walls of it would be ſpirituſilling of 
Now ſuppoſing the truth of our interpreuſſſÞ«cwile 
tion here given, and that by this temple ee Hel 
meant our Lord's body, their interpretatiu res, p 
and declaration, is literally true: The fidas. of 1 
or walls, and every part of this temple Hen, © 
ing ſpiritual, without any rude periſhavWc Me, 
materials in the frame, and conſtitution, N idium 
it. My authority, for what I now ſet dozen : 
is ſubjoined, and the reader will find, um; 
the ſame author, and place, a rabbina c, C: 
confeſſion of the two natures in Chi e, 
from R. Juda Bezaleel—though he is Mofeſſor 
far from intending to aſſert ſuch a doc i /a 
that he does not ſeem to be conſcious, , in « 
aware, of the inferences, which muſt naWnclude: 
rally follow, and be drawn, from his ocation7 
words, He allows that the Meſſiab was Wu! reg: 
be, according to Ege. XXXVII. 25 


W-d:um ( 
ID} num; 
perium 
EUS, eſſe 
nitatum 
nicum, 


Prætered ſanctuarium Dei, tempore Meſſiæ inf 
dum, quod tertium vocat ( R. Moſes Alſchech) i 
quantum quantum eſt ſpirituale fore, nt quidem par 
bupexceptts. 3 : 
85 Jac, Altingii SCH1Lo, Lib. N- Cap. AI. 
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ting, and a Prince; or according to the 
oſs of R. Salom. Cæſar & medius Ceſar, rex 
Y ſecundarius ipſi. My author obſerves, 
at ſome of the rabbies would interpret 

eſe two characters, of two perſons, David, 
ing of Iſrael, and the Mefiah, who was 

kewiſe called David; but he replies, that 
e Hebrew writers, and interpreters them» 
lves, particularly Abrabanel, expound theſe 
S. of Ezek. — where both characters are 
ven, of one, and the- ſame perſon, viz, 
e Meſiab. N. Bezaleel medium vel di- 
dium Cæſarem ſanctum nuncupat; CAE» 
IEM autem ſunctum ſanctorum; illum, di- 
dium nempe Cæſarem, Meſſiam fore aſſerit; 
nc, Cæſarem ipſum, Meſſiah ſuperi orem, 
koque IPSUMMET DEUM. But adds the 
ofeſſor (Altingius) Abrabanel fitulum 
tt ſanctorum ipſi Meſſiæ tributum agno- 
h in comment. in Daniel; and then he 
ncludes thus, removenda proinde iſta ex- 
cationis vitia, ficque reliquum crit Meſſiam 
ul regem, & principem fore, Cæſarem, & 
un Cæſarem, ſanctum ſanctorum, & 
num ; habentem abſolutum fotius mundi 
perium, ipfi, cum patre, qui idem cum ipſo 
kus, efſentiale, Col. Heb. habentem. Etiam 
tatum in ecclefiam imperium, quod æco- 
mcum, in ſcholis, appellatur, ipſt à patre 
m1 —- datums 


' ſome time in England, where he livedi 


if 
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3 Pſ. II—6 U. conſentiente Talmud hem, 
in ſucca Cap. 5. cufus regni reſpectu pair the 
minor eft Joh. XIV—28. quomodo nec Tf Ct 
mudico huic effato, nec ejuſdem expoſition 6 he be 
Bezaleele allate, quifquam verorum Chrijj ling 
anorum refragabitur. This great man dle P 
clares, we ſee, that no true Chriſtian cullfÞs"ify 
refuſe his aſſent to this doctrine, of the tue h. 
natures in the Meſſiah, as here aſſertel- bort 
Such as are ſtrangers to the character d ulgm. 
F. Altingius, may be informed, that Md o 
was an eminent Profeſſor at Groningen, u H⁰y 
publiſhed his SCHILO, here referred to, PP 
recommended, in the year 1650. He ſpei t pa 
Jing 

8 OWZ2E 
eferrec 
ntitled 
leſpiſer 
onſide 
lyence 
t, and 


the eſteem, and friendſhip, of Dr. Ry 
nolds, Dean of Chriſt Church, and thec 
lebrated Dr. Pococh, to whom he dedicate 
this valuable work, as a token of grateli 
return for their civilities, and favours, ſhem 
him, during his ſtay here, and for a ſti 
memorial of that mutual regard, which th 


had for each other, as fellow-labouren! e caſt 
the ſame ſtudies, and glorious purſuits. f © t 
VII. By the Counszs of Pracz bai,” © 
BETWEEN them Bou, may be underſio hw 
either the terms of that true original coy... tho! 
pact, between the contracting parties, Wi. d, 


ſettled, and decreed, by, and " 
ef 
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hem, before the foundation of the world, 
t th? commencement, or on the firſt day, 
f Chriſtianity Gd declaring the end from 
he beginning, and from ancient times, the 
lings that are not yet done—according to 
he prophet Jaiab XLVI—10, Or, it may 
jenify the treaty itſelf, as it is contained in 
he holy S. S. the true Chriſtian Magna 
arta, which will be the rule of the final 
udgment, as it is now the rule of our faith 
d obedience. Such offenders (for in 
nany things, we offend all) as may be the 
uppy objects of divine Mercy, muſt plead 
at pardon, which will then be exhibited, 
ying between BoTH the CONTRACTING | 
Powers. The merits of Cbriſt muſt be 
eferred to, and pleaded, before man can be 
ntitled to the benefit of them. I with the 
leſpiſers of this mercy would ſuffer this 
onfideration to have a due and timely in- 
lyence upon them, that they may accept 
t, and be thankful. Otherwiſe they muſt 
de caſt into outer darkneſs, and delivered 
p to the grand accuſer, and to endleſs tar- 
tents, The proceedings of this tribunal 
ve frequently deferibed by the inſpired 
rriters, by thoſe forms of proceſs, and un- 
ler thoſe images, which are commonly obs 
fred, in the adminiſtration of human ju- 
H 4 ſtice, 
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ſtice, and the ſeveral particulars, which will 


moſt nearly concern us, in a future ſtate, 
are adumbrated in this, and repreſented 
analogically, that we may know as much 
as we can, or ought to know, in this pre- 
ſent ſtate, how we ſhall be dealt with, in 
another. The cherubim figured forth the 
manner, wherein the judge of the quick and 
dead ſhall appear, when he ſball bear th 
glory, and ſhall fit and rule upon his thran, 
perſonally, and really, as he did typically, 
and in repreſentation, upon the Mercy-ſeat, 
in the Holy of Holies. Moreover, as the 
high prieſt, in the place of that ſacred exhi- 
bition, did, on the day of expiation, annu- 
ally offer up incenſe, and ſprinkled the 
blood of the lamb, towards the emblemati- 
cal faces, by way of atonement for the fins 
of the people, and made interceſſion for 
them; ſo will our Melchiſedeh, or everlaſt- 
ing High Prieſt, in this laſt day of pardon 
and expiation, offer his merits and ſuffer- 
ings, in the behalf of his church, and faith- 
ful people, whom he hath purchaſed by 
his own moſt precious blood. This High 
Prieſt is indeed ever making interceſſion 
for us, and will more particularly at the 
laſt day, place himſelf, as it were, between 
the Irving, and between the dead, to divert 
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the Divine wrath, and to ſtop the progreſs 
of death and deſtruction, When the court 
is fitting, with a multitude of the heavenly 

hoſt attending upon each fide of, and round 
about, the throne, as they attended Tus An- 
GEL, who brought the news of peace to the 
ſhepherds, upon our Lord's firſt advent and 
appearance in the fleſh, the Lamb's book of 
life, Rev. X. will be opened, and ſuch as 
{ball be ſo happy, as to have their names 
written in this little book, will be brought 
before the judge, in the firſt place, as acts 
of mercy and benevolence are his firſt, and 
chief care and delight. Theſe, when they 
ſhall have received the glorious Eudx, of 
well done, thou good, and faithful ſervant, 
will be conducted by angelic miniſters, to 
thoſe everlaſting manſions of bliſs, which 
the judge hath prepared for them, from the 
foundation .of the world. Happy beyond 
expreſſion, or conception, will they be, 
who ſhall be thus diſtinguiſhed, and have 
a part, in this firſt ſummons to judgment, 
or firſt reſurrection. The counſel of peace, 
being produced, and pleaded, will -be an 
effectual bar, againſt any ſentence of con- 
demnation, and will ſet aſide the force of 

every ſatanical indictment. 
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Tux original word, for counſel ſignifies 
counſel, decree, deliberation, fentence. The 
word is uſed I/. XEVI—19g. where this 
original decree, ratified between the eſſence, 
and our eldeſt brother, ſeems to be plainly 

meant, and referred to, where we read, 
My counſel ſhall land, and I will do all 
my pleaſure, I have ſpoken it, I will ath 
bring it to paſs —T have purpoſed it, I will 
_ alſo do it. 
likewiſe of the ſame* family, and extract, 
which may deſerve our notice, as it ſtands 
in Iſaiah IX—6. and there rendered coun- 
ſellor. As the prophets, when compared 
and placed in a proper point of view, mu- 
tually reflect light upon each other, and 
always unite in declaring, and manifeſting 
forth, the glory and attributes of Jeboval 
 Elobim, ſo here, a text in Jaiab will con- 
firm, and, if J may ſo ſpeak, irradiate this 
paſſage in Zechariah. This appellation of 
counſellor is ranked here, we ſee, with our 
Lord's high, and moſt diſtinguiſhing titles, 
and was given, I preſume, on occaſion of 
this CounstL of PEAacg, as we here under- 
ſtand the phraſe. The LXX make an ad- 
dition to this title of counſellor, by calling 
him peyanns Beans ay yer, angel of the great 
counſel, And as this text is citgd —— 
| 1 LAX. 
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LXX. with theſe additional words by Cle- 
mens Alexand. Origen &c. we may be al- 
lowed to give them a proper weight. But 
as I cannot expe& that any comment, of 
oreat importance, will be admitted upon 
my bare authority, I ſhall ſupport it by hat 
of a very learned writer, who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the laſt century ; 
who was as able a divine, and as well 
ſkilled in the original S. S. as has appeared 
in any age of the church: I mean the great 
critic Glafſius, and that I may not be fu- 
ſpected of tampering with the evidence, or 
by any finifter conſtruction, and unfair ma- 
nagement, make him ſpeak for me, the 
witneſs's own words fhall be produced, as 
they came from him, and were publiſhed 


by him, in the year 1624. This celebrated 


author upon the word 1, AY in 
his Onomatol. writes thus | 
Ita vocatur (ſe. Chriſtus) Efa. IX "'Y 
LXX. vertunt cuuν e , Aliam autem præ- 
nittunt appellationem, quæ in Hebræo non 
babetur, pe yaang Beans ayer, nagni confilis 
angelus. Chaldæus cum precedents appella- 
tione Nx con ſunxit, vertit enim mirificans 
conſlium. Dicitur autem Chriſtus Confilia- 
rius—T.—propter ſapientiſimum ſelutis recu- 
berandæ conſilium & decretum, gave in Chri- 
I ſto 
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ſto Jeſu ante tempora ſecularia di 722 
uit (2 Tim. I. 9.) II.— ropter mirabile ju. 
flitie & miſericordiæ divine temperamen- 
tum, quod itidem ab æterno in Chriſto fac. 
tum—IIl.—propter ſancti ſimum ejus officium, 
in quo Conſiliarii S. S. trinitatis auguſtiſſini 
| partes ſedulò obivit, omne Dei confilium ſa- 

pienter mani feſtando— Joh. XV. 15. Rom, 
XVI. 25, 26. 2 Tim. I. 10. Patriſque ca. 
leſtis mandata fideliter exequendo— Joh. XVII. 
4. It is obſervable, that the perſonal noun, 
here tranſlated counſellor, is a participle in 
Benoni, from the verb VaHa TZ, which, by 
the Vau, in the ſecond order, ſhews, that 


the agent or action is in a ſtate or courſe of 


operation, and here, I think, denotes that 
this counſellor is now, and always counſelling 
this very peace, which will be his conſtant 
employment, ſo long as he retains this title, 
But in the word for peace, in this paſſage 
of Zechariah, the Yau is in the third order, 
which muſt denote, that the' word is, in 
form, a participle paſſive, where the Yau 
ſignifies, that the hing or action, it relates 
to, hath been actually performed. So in 
the caſe before us, the fiat and factum went 
together, with reſpect to the Divine Per- 


ſons, covenanting in THAT Day ; though 
with regard to mankind, it is {till fulfilling. | 
And 
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And as this peace was granted, 'and actually 
obtained, by our Lord's ſtipulating for us, at 
this grand conſultation, he 1s, in the higheſt 
ſenſe, called TE CounsELLoR, and is alſo 
properly inveſted with the high appellation 
of THE PRINCE OH PEACE. Zechariab's 


word for counſel is, in its ſimple, nominal 


ſtate, without any verbal characteriſtic, 
ſach as the word for counſellor has—which 
deſerves notice. — 
Taz above paſſage in Glaſius, may, I 
think, be pleaded as a caſe in point, and 
authoritatively confirming the expoſition, 
here offered to the public. The reading 
of the LXX. as cited by Clem. Orig. &c. 


muſt likewiſe be allowed a proper weight, 


though not a divine authority. However 


as the Heb. 8. S. and the LXX. ſeem to be 


put upon a level by *, or rather a prefer- 
ence and ſuperiority given to the Greek 
verſion, by many divines, I beg leave to 
animadvert a little, upon that ſubject, as I 
am led to it, by following the courſe of my 
argument. 


R | | „ 


The Hzb. S. S. have been treated moſt injuriouſly, 
not to ſay, ſacrilegiouſly, by profane men of two kinds— 
viz, Such as make them give place to a Greek tranſla- 


tion, or which is ſurely as abſurd, ſuch as prefer a Latin 
| Verſion before them. | 
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a. 


Origen, in his comment upon 8t. en 
cites this text of Haiab, from the LXX— 
His name ſhall be called Angel of the great 


Counſel. This implies a plain approbation 


of this paraphraſtical a oth VS. that 


our Lord was the Angel of the great Con- 
el, though no citation can make a tranſſa- 
tion an original. 

Clemens and Oriven, being natives of 
Alexandria, were willing to flo what 
credit they could, upon a work, which was 
likewiſe a native of, and received its being 
in, the fame place. And although Origm 
underſtood the original Hebrew, yet he 
might think it proper (as it undoubtedly 
was) to refer ſuch readers, as did not: under- 
ftand the Hebrew, to the Greek interpreters, 
for ſcriptural proofs, that being their -own 
language, and, therefore, what they were 
beſt acquainted with. But the greater part, 
even of the Alexandrian Jews knew little, 


or nothing, of the Hebrew, For if ſuch an 


author as Philo did not underſtand the ſa- 


cred language in Dr. 2 fays he did 
not) 
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Philo Judæus ſays, that the LXX. ver. 
fion was made from a Chatdee verhon, or 
parap phrafe—rranferri apud Prolomæum ie 
emplar Cbaldaicion, rm n in mum. 
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not) the diſuſe of it, in that place, may be 
ſuppoſed to be general, and that the Hebrew 
8.8. were ſoon obliged to give place to the 
LXX. tranſlation, Origen indeed took care 
to learn the Hebrew tongue, and was curi- 
dus enough to go into Paleſtine to perfect 
bimſelf in it. Huetius, in his diſſertations 
called Origeniana, prefixed to his edition of 
Origen 1679, tells us, from ſufficient autho- 
ities, that this Father, having formed an 
intention of explaining the more obſcure 
parts of the S. S. by way of comment upon 
them, thought it neceſſary to underſtand 
the Heb. language. Verum cum operant 
ſaum abſque Hebraice linguæ notitid fruſtrà 
conſumi intellexiſſet, id quoque ornamentum 
ad reliquas doftrine ſue laudes adjunxit. 
Philo introduces his account, with ſaying 
that Prol. Philadelphus, having a great opi- 
nion of their body of laws, ng vpolerias nuws, 
thought of tranſlating them, out of the Chal- 
dee language, into Greek, From this paſ- 
ſage, St. Jerom obſerves (and obſerves right= 
ly, in Dr. Mangey's judgment) that by the 
Chaldee was meant the Hebrew language, 
2 called 
Gelben, tis tan CG, frei,, ee 
* Dr. Mangey, in his notes upon Philo, Vol. II. 
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called Chaldee, ſaith the Father, Dr. Mangy 
approving, becauſe Abraham was of the 


| Chaldzans. Curious reaſoning this! But 


ſuch, as favour this account, muſt fay, if 
they will be confiſtent, that Hebrew and 
Chaldee were uſed, as ſynonymous words, 
and deſcribed the ſame people and language. 
But 7018, 1 think, is not true of either. For 


though the Hebrew nation and language, 


might, among foreigners, and ſuch as had 
but a diſtant, general knowledge of them, 
be comprehended under the ſame appellz 
tion, as conſidered under the fame generd 
diſtrict, or the ancient kingdom of Aſjris 


yet the Hebrew nation and language m_ 


not, without the greateſt impropriety, be 
called the nation, or language, of the Chal- 


deans. This would be to denominate the 


whole from a ſmall part, to confound, and 


make common, what was all along divinely 


ſeparated, and kept diſtinct, and to predicate 
that, of a vaſt extenſive empire, which was 
properly applied to a ſingle province only: 


It ſeems, therefore, that by the word Chal 
dle, here uſed by Philo, can be meant only a 


Chaldee verſion or paraphraſe. If ſo, it muſt 


follow, that the LXX. is a tranflation of a 
tranſlation, or a paraphraſe of a paraphraſe. 


But 
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ut the * advocates for a preference of this 
erſion to all others, and for its coequality 
ith the Hebrew $.5, may, perhaps, be 
ſs tenacious of this claim, if they would 
onfider, that there was a more ancient 
reek verſion, known to the world, long be- 
dre. Beſides, who can ſuppoſe, that Phi- 
„ who called himſelf a true ſon of Abra- 
an, that very Abram, whojhad been per- 
pcuted by the idolatrous Chaldæuns, for ad- 
ſering to Jehovah, who muſt likewiſe have 
cknowledged, that thoſe oracles, which 
jere delivered to Moſes, and tranſmitted 
own to poſterity from him, written with 
he hand of God, in a pure and peculiarly 


vine language; who, I ſay, can ſuppoſe, 
hat a perſon, deſcended from a progenitor, 
 mal-treated by the Chaldæans, and with- 
| ſo well inſtructed in the hiſtory of the 


Concerning the age of the LXX. verſion, and there 
ing an older Greet verſion, Dr. Manxey writes thus, in 
us notes on Philo, Vol. II. P. 139. EE 

Probabilias verd hoc de Ptol. Lagi, quam de Philadel. 
* teſtimonio Hermippi, apud Laertium lib. V. qui dacet 
Vemetrium Phalereum nulld apud Ptol. Philadel. valuiſſe 
ratd, Quin Ariſteæ liber, quo tota hiſtoria nititur (quoad 
firationem L XX. interpr. &c.) dudum ſuſpectus a viris 
uns, jam tandem exploſus eſt. Haud difficile probatu 
Udetur verſionem aliquam Græcam Bibliorum utroque 
tolomeo eſſe antiquiorem. And Dr. Prideaux ſays ex- 
rely, Part I, Book I. (ſpeaking of the book of Tobit 
There is a Greek verſion more ancient than this, via. 
E one. — For we find it made ufe of, by Polycarp, Clem. 
xc. Anno 612, before. Chri/?. „ 


|  Chaldzi &c. cognitione aftrorum—antecellunt. S0 tit 
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people and church of Gop, ſhould call the 
true Hebrew language, the Chaldee ? Aﬀer 
the Jews had been ſo long captives in Bi 
bylon and Chaldea, the Chaldee diale& wy 
indeed more familiar to them, than the true 
pure Hebrew; but their difference was ef: 
fectually taught and preſerved, by the H. 
brew being read in their ſynagogues, as the 
original, every fabbath day, and the Chu: 
dee uſed only as a tranflation, and pare 
phraſtical interpretation, for the better er eellen 
planation of the text to the common pe- Ir it 
ple. By this means indeed the Chaldee, o WW miſta] 
Syriac, became the general language of the 
Fews, in Paleſtine, and was certainly made was 
uſe of, by our Saviour himſelf, But ſuch i 
CT T3 uſage i have 

So that the Chaldee paraphraſe or tranſlation became 
in a manner their bible, by 1 conſtantly read, a 
authorized comment and expoſition of that Hapbtan, Aa co 
or portion of ſcripture, which was appointed for th we th 
day. Chaldza was anciently one of the provinces d | 
Syria, the inhabitants whereof were, therefore, call 
| $yrians, which was the caſe of the Patriarch Face, 1 
Deut. XXVI. 5. A Syrian ready to periſh was my father, 
—as he came out of Padan-Aram: And ſo low as tis 


days of Cicero, Chaldea is comprehended under the d. 
ſtrict of Syria; for he ſays, Divin. Lib. I. In Sy bat the 


all the provinces of the firſt great empire were comprited de thi 
under the word Syria, or Aram, and the common com- 
mercial language, by the word Aramitiſh. Hence Ae 
ham, Jacob &c. are called Syr:ans, though in a relig. 
ous capacity, they were ſtyled Hebrews, having a la 
guage of their own, for religious uſes, which is .contradr 
| Rtinguiſhed, in fo preciſe a manner, to the general {rom 
mitiſb tongue. | | ; 


V 
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age did not make it true Hebrew, neither 
ould it have been ſafe, at that time, ſo far 
have uſurped the incommunicable prero- 
tive of that language, which was every 
ay divine. : 
Philo, one may i m—_ not 
owingly have been ſo unfaithful, and in- 
jous to their founder and legiſlator, Mo- 

„as he hath been called, and ? hat, in a 
7 wy ſet forth to prove his dignity and | 


cellence, ſuperior to all others. 


Ie it may be ſaid, that Phils might make 
miſtake, in this matter, as he was not 
led in the Oriental languages; yet, if 
e was an honeſt man, and the almoſt 
ITm/f:an, which his admirers ſuppoſe him 
have been, he would not have given 
ntence in a caſe, wherein he .conld not 
2 competent judge, and muſt equitably 
ue thought, in ſuch a fituation, that the 
halle language was no other, than what 
taught and receiued as ſuch, in b 
Ne, | 
Tax .inference from inn is obvious— 
hat the lan guage, from whence the LXX. 

de their tranſlation, was a Chaldee tranſla- 
n, or paraphraſe, and by conſequence, 
ut the LXX, verſion was, in his judgment, | 
1 2 a 


ren. EROERESHRSERYS & & = 
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a paraphraſtical tranſlation of a paraphraſi 
cal tranſlation. 1 

Ix what hath been obſerved, upon thi 


occaſion, concerning a Greek verſion, mon 


ancient than the LXX. be true, the ady 
cates for the antiquity, preference, and er 
cellency of this verſion, above, and befor 
all other copies and exemplars of the i 
ſpired books of the Old Teſtament, wi 
not find it eaſy to reconcile this fact vi 
ſo high an opinion of their favourite coy 
for which they claim the higheſt place a 
ſupreme dignity, Now we have ſeen p 

the authorities, which ſupport this opinia 
Nor only. Philo, but Clem. Alex. ſi 


expreſſſy, from Ariſſobulus, in his firſt bool 
addreſſed to Prolomy Philometor, that tha 
laws, viz. Moſess, were tranſlated befa 


the age of Demetrius, who was Libri 
to Prol. Philadel. whoſe agent he was, 
procuring that verſion, which goes und 
the name of the LXX. He ſays likewi 
that this former Greek verſion was made, b 

fore the commencement of the Perſian en 
pire, and that Plato Came by his knol 
- ledge: from hence, and had hereby kno# 
the hiſtory of the Hebrews, the account 
their coming out of Egypt, all the won 
ful things, that are related of them, 
5 1 congud 
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queſts they made, and the narrative of 
cir whole legiſlation and polity. He adds, 
at Pythagoras likewiſe took from hence 
any things and notions, which compoſed 
s doctrinal ſyſtem. For what is Plato, 
s Clemens, who was well acquainted 
ih his writings, but Moſes, ſpeaking in 
e Greek, or At tic tongue * Ti Yue c Ax Ju, u 
15 arrIXIC ; | 
Bur though we have produced Dr. Pri- 
nur, as a Witneſs againſt the extravagant 
mirers of the LXX. it muſt not be diſ- 
nbled, though it is, on many accounts, to 

lamented, that in another part of his 
mection, he is not conſiſtent with himſelf, 

| 13 where 
* Clemens, in admon. ad gentes, ſpeaking of, and to» 
tr, ſays, I know your maſters and teachers, though 
would conceal them. You learn your geometry, of 
Egyptians, your aſtronomy, of the Babylonians &c. 
| then adds—yorovg Je rug 0501 aAnteic x doav TW 
les, rap ev]uv aÞernoas rw ECparw, Vid. Menagii 
ev. in Diog, Laertium, Lib. III. - 
Philftratus writes, Lib. I. Plato, going into Egypt, 
mixed with his own writings, many things, which he 
chere, from prophets and prieſts. . Origen, Lib. VI. 
tra Celſum, ſays— Quæ divini in Phædro /cripta ſunt 
| Hebreis efſe opinatur, & hujus generis plura ex Mo- 
als volumintbus eſſe tranſlata alibi arguit. : 
dt, Auftin was a favourer of the LXX. ſo far, as to 
» that this was the firſt. But if St. Ambroſe delivers 
= he writes, upon his authority, we know what 
Feit it deſerves. Dr. Cave ſeems to impute St. Au- 
great miſtakes, in his Enarrationes in Plalmos, to 
conſtantly following the LXX. verſion, and that 


4 abounds remarkably with imperfections and er- 
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having been a Greek tranſlation of the $$ 


this learned man's arguments be equa 


| cauſe the authorized verſion, now in ul 
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where he aſſerts, that the authority of the 


before that of the LXX. is as much ak 
tion, as the ſtory of Ariſteat. But wheth 


ſtrong, and conclufive, in both places, mi 
be ſubmitted to the judgment of ſuch,! 


will give themſelves the trouble to pen = 
and weigh them. To me, in the forme "s : 
part, they amount to the force of a demo yu 
ſtration, and in the latter, to be no n 1 


than bare conjectures, not to be ſuppom 
Why ſhould it be thought a thing incre 
ble, that there ſhould be a tranſlation « 
the Hebrew S.S, into Greek, before tha 
the LXX ? Becauſe, ſuppoſeth the dot 
there would then have been no occald 
for another, This reaſoning, at a prop 
diftance of time, would conclude agil 
any old Engliſh tranſlations: of the 8.8. 
the days of Henry 8th, Q. Eliz. &c. b 


tation 
0 full 
aſter; 
rſt te 
ipal p 
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was made under the reign of Janes i 
As to the Greek philoſophers borrow 
many things from the Old Teſtament, b 
looks, the doctor thinks, like fiction. 
why again? Becauſe the light of real 
or elſe ancient traditions, might have! 
them to the ſaying of many things, et 
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ally in moral matters, which accord, with 
what is found in the writings of Moſes; 
ind if not, (which he thought might, in 
ome part, I preſume, be diſputed) yet 

ere were other ways of coming at them, 
ithout ſuch a verſion. Converſe with the 
eus might ſuffice for it, and particular in- 
ruction from ſome of their learned men 
ight be had, for this purpoſe ; and ſuch, 
learchts tells us, Ariſtotle had, from a learn- 

ed Jeu, in the lower Afia.. r 

Taz attentive reader, who examines the 

tations, produced by me, upon this point, 
0 fully proving that the moſt celebrated 
nfters of liberal. arts and ſciences, the 
rt teachers of uſeful learning, the prin- 
ipal philoſophers of their reſpective ages, 
4, borrowed 

Communication with the Fews muft undoubtedly 

aye been a means of letting ſome into many of their 
enets and opinions. But ſuch as were deſirous of an 

Inſight into their vitals, and the interior frame of their 
onſtitution, eſpecially perſons of a . turn of 
mind, and ſearchers after truth, and principles, 
would probably deſire ſome authentic records, where- 
upon, they might ſatisfy themſelves, and their diſciples. 
ind it doth not ſeem to be any way inconſiſtent with 
the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, to. permit his book to 
be opened for the benefit of the humble enquirer, who 
might thereby make the power and diſpenſations of the 
ſupreme Being, more public, and thereby more admired. 
Belides, in a political view, the. jealous and inquiſitive 
Chaldzans and Greeks would inſiſt probably upon a 

light of the laws, by which the Fews were governed, for 

fear they might interfere with their own, ar be any way . 
dangerous to them. PE 


ginal property in their ſtolen ſubſtance, and 


ſhould be fond of claiming and ſupporting 
their right, by the writin gs, and upon the 
authorities, of arrogant uſurpers, who, ſtrip 


be the objects of public veneration. But 
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borrowed their lectures, from the Hoh they C 


Books; ſuch reader, I fay, will think i 
ſtrange, that thieves ſhould claim any ori. 


even £ 
Unhay 
praiſe 
boaſt, as though they had not received it, abe m 
purloined it, from others. Stranger ſtill i comm 
muſt appear, that any Chriſtian profeſſor, N porar) 
to whom, the poſſeſſion of the original and and al 
indiſputable records, and the only fountain Bo: 
of true wiſdom and knowledge, belong have 


of the 
prefſic 
tranſl: 
penm 
an in 


thoſe 


ped of their borrowed plumage, would nt 


how happy are ſome learned men, and 


what extraordinary friends to revealed n- fabulc 


ligion are they eſteemed to be, when they of A. 
diſcover that Plato &c. have ſaid pretty ment 
near the ſame things, that are to be found parat 
in the inſpired writings, ſeeming to thin they 
ſuch teſtimony a confirmation of revealed what: 
truths, not conſidering how Plato Sf prodi 
came by ſuch knowledge, or how the 88 be qi 
can receive any additional authority from have 
the opinions of men, as ſuch, were til of D 
really the produce, as they are not, of the IX — 
human underſtanding. Theſe writers, there; lation 
fore, are . whilſt they l i pri 

ther 
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they can think ſo) they are ſupporting, and 
even giving a ſanction to, the word of God. 
Unhappy men! ſhould they aim only at the 
praiſe of their fellow-mortals, or what may 
be more ſubſtantial - and valuable, in the 
common eſtimation of things, but ſtill tem- 
porary, as the reward of their ſuperior merit 
and attainments, | | 


Bur to proceed. IJreneus, and others 
have been frequently cited, by the idolaters 
of the LXX. in their defence, as ſome ex- 
preſſions may ſeem to imply, that theſe. 
tranſlators were inſpired, as well as the firſt 
penmen of the Holy Books. I have not 
an intention of citing, and examining all 
thoſe authors, who ſeem to build upon the 
fabulous, and therefore ſandy, foundation. 
of Ariſteas cells, and the miraculous agree- 
ment of the ſeveral interpreters, though ſe- 
parate, and in diſtinct apartments, when 
they executed this work. But as to Trenæus, 
whatever his expreſſions, as they are now 
produced and publiſhed, in his name, may 
be quoted to ſupport, he does not ſeem to 
have thought the LXX. tranſlation to be 
of Divine Authority, ſince a part of Jaiab 
IX—6. cited p. 363, in Latin, is a tranſ- 
lation of the Hebrew original. Whereas, it 
i probable, the words of the LXX. or a 
| N | Latin 
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Latin verſion of them, by his tranſlator, hab 
Would have been ſet down here, had that ae. 
verſion been really eſtcemed by Irenaus u to i ſerve 
be an inſpired work. ä ub 


| Exoven, I think, hath been aid, to ſet pene 
the tranſlation of the LXX. in a juſt point I fimil 
of view. It hath been very ſerviceable, in The 
many reſpects ; but whoever will compare Ml able 
many parts, with the original, will abhor Wl a8 tl 
the thought of advancing it to the charater Ml on G 
of the immediate work of God. Room ce 
will be found for improvements, as ther il « m 
will be, in the beſt human performances; 
and if redundancies and omiſſions may be 
called imperfections, many ſuch are cer- 
tainly chargeable upon this verſion. The 
errors, obſervable in the old Greek verſion, 
mentioned by Dr. Prideaux, and others, 
were probably the true reaſon for a new tran- 
ſlation of the Pentateuch, by the LXX. when 
the Chaldee and Greek languages were morc 
perfectly underſtood, as the ſame reaſon 
gave occaſion for different tranſlations of 
the bible into the Engliſh tongue. And 28 
to a Chaldee paraphraſe, there was ſurely 
one, very early,' as that language was in 
uſe, probably ſoon after, or in, the days of 
 Mojes. The Chealdee, or Syriac, Was the 


next of kin to the Hebrew, and their al 
— 
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phabets were much alike, as our learned 
countryman, Ainſworth, took occaſion to ob- 
ſerve from the promiſcuous uſe of the da- 
leth and reſb, which could not have hap- 
pened ſo frequently, had it not been from a 
ſimilarity of letters, in the two languages. 
The paſſage in 4:nſworth is too remark- 
able not to be ſet down, in his own words, 
as the reader may find them, in his Armor, 
on Gen, IV. under the word Jrad. 


« Tus Hebrew letters R. and D. are 
made like one another, and often put 
* one for another, by the Greek tranſlators, 
„and in the Hebrew text itſelf, as Rip- 


4 hath, Gen. X. 3. is Diphath 1 Chron. I, 
6. Chamdan Gen. XXXVI. 26. is Cham- 


* ran 1 Chron. I. 141. Hadar Gen. XXX, 
is Aadad 1 Chron. I. 50. Hadarezer 
* 1 Chron, XVIII. 3. is Hadadezer in 


« 2 Sam, VIII. 3. and fundry the like, 


* which ſhew that the Hebrew letters had 
e the ſame form and figure, of old, which 
* they have, at this day.” The people, or 
church of God, being within the firſt great 
Aſſyrian, or Babylonian, empire, muſt, in 
ſome degree, mix their languages, ſo as 
to vary only, or chiefly, in their dialects, 


which difference was more or leſs, as they 
| Were more or leſs diſtant from the time of 


3 . the 
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the firſt penning of the S. S. and that inti. 
macy and communication, which was inter- 
rupted, upon the departure of Abraham out 
of Chaldæa, who ſeems to have carried the 
purity of the Hebrew language away with 
him. It is certain, it abounded with more 
Chaldaiſms afterwards, than before, as may 
be ſeen by comparing the Pent. with Ezra, 
Daniel &c. But this affinity of the lan- 
guages is no proof of an identity, but the 
contrary. And this appears farther, from 
the alteration of Sarai, for Sarab, the for- 
mer being her Chaldee name, the latter, 
Hebrew. Whereas, had they been the ſame, 
there would have been no occaſion for a 
change, to intimate, and point out, the ty- 
pical, and ſpiritual meaning, fignified by the 
addition of the h, inſtead of the 7, as it is 
the initial letter, and fo, put for the Hebrew 
word for people, or multitude ; added, for 
the ſame reaſon, by Divine Appointment, 
to the name Abram: So that what before 
might have the ſame ſenſe, bath in Hebrew, 


and Chaldee, and fo, did conſtitute the pro- 


per name Abram, was, by the inſertion of 
the h, limited to the Hebrew only, and made 
to denote this Patriarch's ſpiritual paternity, 
as an illuſtrious type and repreſentative of 


Chriſt, the real father of all believers. 80 
that 


1 t- 
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that, in my opinion, this ſingle argument 
would be ſufficient to prove, that the He- 


brew and Chaldee could not be miſtaken for 


the ſame, by any writer, who knew them, 
or their uſual ſenſe and interpretation, The 
Syriack, indeed, or Chaldee, ſome time after 


the captivity, by being the common lan- 


guage of the Hebrew people, from a long 
diſuſe of their own tongue, was called He- 


brew, as appears from the authority of in- 


ſpired writers. But that they were care- 
fully diſtinguiſhed, before that time, appears 
likewiſe from Divine Authority. In 2 Kngs 


XVIII. 26 &c. the diſtinction between the 


Yewiſh, and Syrian, tongue is marked ſo 
plainly, as muſt for ever diſtinguiſh them. 
There we find that the Biblical Hebrew 
word, for the Syrian, or Chaldee, eme 
the ran. and that for W ; 
Jewiſh. 


I $HoULD reſt the merits of thi cauſe, I 


have been pleading, upon what hath | been 
already offered to my reader, did it not oc- 


cur to me, that we have ſome Rabbinical 
men amongſt us, who may be more atten- 
tive to what hath been ſaid, by a great wri- 
ter of their own. Se 
Is 
* ν n from "OY the firſt planter of the coun- 
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In Voiſin's annotations upon the Proæmni- 


um of the Pugio Fidei, from whence I have 
taken a great part of what hath been ſaid, 


upon the LXX. tranſlation, R. Azarias 

_ obſerves, that the apoſtles and evangeliſts, 
who were Jeu, and converſant in the land 
of rael, when they cite any verſe of fcrip- 
ture, cite it, in the then common language, 
que erat Chaldaica, five Syriaca, non Greci, 


gud conſcripſerunt LXX. Sen. eranſſationen 


ſuam, propter Græcos. Hinc illa nomina= 
Barjona, Golgotha, Sabaktani, Hakeldama, 
Thalitha kumi, Maran ata. Qudd f ſeru- 
teris verſus, qui diferunt 2 S. S. Sc. compe- 

ries ipſam eorum variationem fic eſſe in ver- 

one Græcd. uod tibi indicat LAX. in. 
terpretes tranſtuliſſe ex Chaldzi editione &. 
Sc. His concluding inference therefore 
is —Irague quum apud utroſque bes auctoret 
(Chald. /c. & LAN.) eaſdem oculi nofiri 
_. Videant varias lectiones, conflat LAMA. non 
trauſtuliſſe, nifi ex - Chaldaico exemplar, tun 
vulgato, inter Judzos. It is farther. to be 
noted, that this Rabbi's own word for Chat 
dee, or Syriac, ſignifies the Aramitiſb, or 
the language of Aram, which was the He- 


brew name of Syria. 


How the above ſtrictures upon "my LAS. 
may be el in an age, that pays ſo ſu- 
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prlttious a regard to this rat... re- 
quires not. a ſpirit of divination to foretel. 
But I am no way ſolicitous about the opi- 
nions of thoſe, who can prefer a- human 
tranſlation to a Divine Original, an imper- 

fect performance, before the work of Gop. 
t is not uncommon for the beſt men and 

things to ſuffer, by being extolled, beyond 
al due bounds and . reaſon. The LXX. 

rerfion is à very valuable treaſure, and has 
ſerved many great Chriſtian purpoſes. The 
Jews were ſenſible of this, and therefore 
kept annually certain * days of humiliation, 
for having revealed ſo much to the Chriſti- 

ans, who were hereby, they feared, fur- 
niſhed with arguments of irrefiſtable farce, 
againſt them. For many words are ren- 
dered, in ſuch a true manner, where the 
tranſlators apprehended no danger, that by 
a fair compariſon and application, undeni- 
able evidence and arguments, ad hompnes, 
may be, and have been, thence produced, for 
their confutation, and conviction. But we 
muſt not attempt to imprels/a Divine cha- 
rafter upon a work, abounding with foul 
errors, and abſurdities. We to yo 


* Obſerved for three da $5. all — 
time, they tell us, that dar 5 C0! . . wheree 
by, perhaps, they would ſignify a general deep mourns. 


ing, or allegorical darkneſs. 
N See Pugio Fidei & Veiſin. 
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fulfilled, 


T 
the LXX. the honour due to them, which Wl 1c11cq 
will be very great and ſufficient, reſerving Rin 
to the Hebrew 8.8. that incommunicable M..... 
veneration, which is due to the language of WW... pr 
the Holy Spirit, and the words of God. ge ue 

As to my interpretation of the paſſage in all ha 
Zechariah, which introduced theſe remarks, Mouxsz 
the candid and impartial reader muſt be let WM.4;ntc 

to judge of it, after he has fully and fairly ]Wnite 
compared it with others. And if the ſenſe, Noſt pr 
here offered, be more conſonant to the bh. 
dignity of the Chriſtian plan, more conſi- 3 G 
ſtent with the principal parts thereof, and' 1 
more to the glory of Him, whoſe name is 0 tl 
the BRANCHñ, and the CouxskLLOR, than Mulde f 
any of thoſe, with great propriety of expreſ- Wl here 
ſion, called in a collection of poems, the cold Wl n 
obſcure,” and lifeleſs draughts, and expoſi- a 
tions, which are commonly produced, 1. 1 
may hope for my reader's indulgence, at F pro 
leaſt, in ſetting before him ſo grand and Bat 
intereſting a ſcene, ſo delightful. an open- art of 
ing, when St. Stephen's viſion will be the Py 
real object of all the bleſſed ; who ſhall be- m4 
 holdithe' heavens opened, and Jeſus fnting a a rest, 
the right hand of Go. e firſt 

Arx this time, the terms of the firſt ori- Nice 0 

| ginal covenant between the Elohim, and er is 
the 3 in Chriſt, muſt be complete f Ind juſt 
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alfilled, and the people of Gop will be 


ere prepared for them, from the foundation 
the world. Then the CounsEL of PEACE 
all haue its full effect; THAT GREAT 
0UNSEL, wherein THE ANGEL REDEEMER 


finite price, no leſs than that of his own 
oſt precious blood. 


I wouLD remark here, as I paſs, that the 
eat Grecian poet ſhews in many expreſ- 
ons, that he thought the ſcripture — 


duld find, by imitating and adopting them. 
0 here, his Ag F ereAgA⁴¼ Bran and his aeg 


om the Divine Hiſtory of this tranſaction. 
ut as Hamer s copy, with regard to ſtrength 


ort of the original, fo he himſelf, as if in 


the beſt Engliſh tranſlation of him : For 
ere the offerings made to Apollo, by his 
ieſt, are called only ce/tly gifts z ſo that 
e firſt and true idea, that of an immenſe 
rice of redemption, is quite ſunk. Nei- 
er is the tranſlation of the other part full 
yd juſt, as the reader will ſay, upon com- 


ut into the poſſeſſion of the promiſed in- 
eritance, and thoſe bleſſed „ which. 


ediated our peace, and purchaſed it, at an 


ere the moſt pertinent, and ſublime he 


n arona are, I conceive, phraſes borrowed 


d propriety, in the application, falls greatly 


at of puniſhment, has ſuffered much, even 


K paring 


& 
- 
. - 
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trope and figure only, in the poet, is, in the 
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paring them. Beſides all this, what vice 
erve. 


Holy Writings, a reality, and literally true {ace 
The mercy 18 aregog, boundleſs in degree ated, 
and duration, extending to an infinite, or Mþ{cful | 
what is the ſame to our conceptions, an ck th 
definite, number of perſons, who muſt hae em, v 
been eternally miſerable, without it. Mhooks. 
Coulon, who publiſhed his Lexicon Ho", © 
mericum, at Paris, in the year 1643, give ich, 
an explanation of «rw, ſomewhat remark: ord's 
able, and pertinent to our purpoſe her to 
Armowes is, faith he, guaſt apo, donum, qiui en vie 
pro redimendd alicujus morte rependitur. — 


Homer, we perceive, as well as Plat 


Longinus &c. is obliged to the Holy Books Tb 


for his images and deſcriptions, as appeat "ep 
from many parts of his poem, which, for thi : : 
reaſon, may ſo far. be called Divine. And aps 
moſt of the beſt, and the moſt early Casi 3 3 | 
writers pick their choiceſt flowers, out f d 
this garden. Would ftudents read the for _ 
works, with this reflection, and the appl. Rug 
cation of this glaſs and comment, as the) 7 to 
Droceed in their ſtudies, and in reading thel unto 
authors, Claſſical learning would be plac wn 
in a juſt, and grand point of view, attratt name, 
ing, and commanding that general and he lever ſhe 


admiration, which, when imployed - the 
Its 5 ervice 
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ervice of true religion, it muſt always de- 
ve. Moſt arts and ſciences indeed, when 
raced to their original, and rightly culti- 
ated, will conduct us to this ſource of all 
(cful knowledge, and ſerve as keys to un- 
xk thoſe inexhauſtible treaſures of wiſ- 
om, which are contained in the inſpired 
ks. Thither, after all, we muſt go, for 
ruth, and the true ſublime, a ſpecimen of 
hich, being a prophetic deſcription of our 
ord's ſecond advent, and therefore rela- 
re to that noble image, which we have 
een viewing, in Zecbariab, may be perti- 
ently here ſet down, as we find it 1 Chron. 
AIX. and called the words of K. David; 

* Thine, O Lord, is the greatneſs, and 
the power, and the glory, and the victory, 
and the majeſty ; for all that is in the 
heaven, and the earth, is thine, Thine is 
the kingdom, O Lokd, and thou art ex- 
alted, as head above all. Both riches 
and honour come of thee, and thou 
reigneſt over all, and in thine hand, is 
power and might, and in thine hand it 
is to make great, and to give ſtrength 
unto all. Now, therefore, our God, 
we thank thee, and praiſe thy glorious 
name, — will be the concluding, though 
ſerer ceaſing, chorus of the redeemed. 


K 2 Howsves ORs 
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T 

Howzves my ſentiments upon this ſuſrord, 
ject may vary from thoſe of other writer Wo e. 
yet if they ſhall appear to be founded ups, w 
the word of God, fairly interpreted, th{nd 2 
opinion of the great, and the many, whahis re: 
put into the balance, and weighed in Hagem 
ſcale of true reaſon, ill be found wuntiypiritu: 
I defire no farther countenance for any thi» the 
ſaid by me, upon this point, than what Mf As 
holy-$.S. may give it, in the judgment Me fa 

_ impartial believers, and attentive reade ther 
But whoever will read the third chapter lied, 
St. Paul's epiſtle to the Galatians, with m 
due attention, and will conſult the rea Miction 
ences, there marked, in the margin of o hich 
Engliſb bible, will form true concept ere { 
concerning the Abrabamic covenant. M eginr 
agreement (which, in a ſenſe of accommodalmport 
tion, may be termed a covenant) betuei N erſon. 
God and Abraham, and his poſterity, vito the 
regard to the land of Canaan, and otbe Arab 
temporal bleſſings, was made, as mentiovhis pr 
Gen. XVII. And this covenant is cabeto Res 
an everlaſting covenant, in the ſame ſeni me + 
that the land of Canaan is called an XXII. 
laſting poſſeſſion ; namely, it was to laſt M chapte 
the end of that Holam, or ſeculum, which gate o 
was called the Moſaic diſpenſation. B ”y fc 
2 


no covenant, in che proper ſenſe of ö 
M 1 wor 
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word, as ſignifying a ſtipulation. between 
wo equal, independent, contracting pow- 
rs, Was, or could be, made between God 
nd Abraham, or any mere man. For 
is reaſon, that part of the promiſe, or en- 
gagement, which was perſonal, and had 4 
piritual, univerſal aſpect, is attributed only 
o the ſeed, that was to iffue from the lains 
f Abraham. This ſeed was promiſed, at 
he fall, renewed to Abraham, and upon 
ther occaſions, and at laft particularly ap- 
lied, and explained, by St. Paul, that no 
oom might be left for doubting, or contra- 
fiction — Gal. IH. 16. we read 7 thy feed, 
which, fays the apoſtle, is Chriſt. Great 
care ſeems to have been taken, in the very 
beginning, to prevent any miſtake, in this 
important point, that there might be no 
perſonal application of what was promiſet 
to the ſeed of Abraham, to the patriarch 
Abraham himſelf. For the repetition of 
his promiſe is made in the bleſſing, given 
d Rebekah, Gen. XXIV. 60. almoſt in the 
lame words, as Abraham received .it, Gen. 
XIII. In the 17th verſe of this latter 
chapter, we read, thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the 
gate of his enemies. In the Goth verfe of 
[the former, it is vyritten in our bible Aer 


[thy ſeed poſſeſs the yo F thoſe, that bate 
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the doctrine of a proper Abrabumic cove 


connectin 8, may contribute to o ſtrengthen 


? 
the fr: 
emine 
deeme 
weigh 
be th 
which 


pur po 


THEM. One would think, that the tranſl 
tor of the latter paſſage was a favourer 


nant, and intended to take off the readers 
eye, from viewing the promiſed ſeed, u 
Chriſt, by his giving a plural conſtructio 
to the affixed pronoun Yau, and tranſaaig 


it them, inſtead of him, ſingular, as in the IT 
former paſſage, where, ur the ſame; ſituation, WM Her zth 
it is rightly rendered bis. 1 think likewie met 
that inſtead of let 7b y ſeed &c. it ſhould be bew 
rendered, thy ſeed fhall .poſſeſs the gate gien 
thoſe, that hate him. The interl. verſion i /angu: 
Arias Mont. bible, has done juſtice, 1 in ths the c. 
place, to the original, rendering. the afnzel where 
pronoun (1) :þſum, bim, the I ſeed, oo ppea 
Perlen. other 
A rw more We AR apon: XU 1. ” tl 
Berith were intended to have been laid be- * 
fore the reader, had not perſons of then ne 
greateſt abilities, and maſters of this kind d wh 
learning, ſettled the meaning of this word _ 
as it ſtands ſingle, or in ſyntax, to the fatisfac- Py 
tion, I ſuppoſe, of all believers, who attend ine 
to what writers, on each ſide, have to ſaſ crifice 
and hear the whole evidence, before they equal 
give judgment. But, as there is room per Pe 
inſerting an additional ſupport, which byull wr 


the 


- 
. 
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the frame of the fabrick, already raiſed by 


eminent hands, however unable it may be 
deemed in, and by, itſelf, to bear any great 
weight, it, may, 1 hope, without offence, 
be thrown in, amongſt the other materials, 
which are collected, and applied to the ſame 
purpoſe. : 

IT is well known that the LXX. h a 
Bcrith, by the word Ala, but I have not 
met with any reaſon for this verſion, to 
bew what agreement there is between the 
giren ſenſes of the words, in their reſpective 
languages, or afſigning what may be called 
the communis terminus, or diſtinctive idea, 
wherein they agree. 80, for aught, that 
appears, they might have given Berith, any 
other conſtruction. Now in order to juſ- 
tify the LXX. in this point, it is neceſſary 
to remind the reader firſt, that Berith ſig- 
nifed the typical ſacrifice, that was offered, 
in what is commonly called making a co- 
venant, as well as the end, or deſign, of ſuch 
covenant, as n ſignified the fin, and of- 
fering for ſin—Secondly, that in theſe ſa- 
criices, the victim was divided into two 
equal parts, between which, the contracting 
parties paſſed, as a form, expreſſive of their 
conſent to any contract; as much as- Putting 
| 2 hand and ſeal is, at this time, 


K 4 - Y Warn 


rd 


nim, who was our ſatisfaction, and fufferel 
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_ Wuen any thing of this kind was tran 
ated between the God-man, and ſuch 
he graciouſly vouchfafed, under the old Bk. 
rith, or Ayn, to admit into his covenant 
a flame of fire, which was the repreſent. 
tive of the Deity, came down from heave 
upon, and paſſed between, the parts, 46 6 
vided, and conſumed them, to ſignify the 
divine ratification and acceptance, and, upon 
ſome occaſion, to denote, that che vf 
of God would not conſume the principy 
offenders, but would be fatisfied; and Nos 
ped by theſe ſubſtitutes, which: reæpreſenti Miſfcatior 
empha 
with g 
their N 
hr, m 
potheff 
fier, i. 
kutting 


for us. The reader, T believe, begins b 
anticipate. the application. As the Benth 
was thus divided“, Aia 94%» was ſurely a ver 
expreſſive word, to give the ideal rheaning 
What Avenarius, above cited, faith upon this, and 
the cognate, root, BaTHaR, fulficiently (warrants a 
confirms, I think, what is here ſuggeſted 


* 


Iv Fædus, pactum— Habet affinitatem eum "1 


AMviſit per medium, dimembravit. Nam fiædera ilim fit J take 
kant ceremonits feriend. ſeu mat? perudum & bout the 
violatori imprecabantur 7 „ ſbews its 
W Cultro vel ſecuri divifit animalin in daas pi, ill & the d 
Bic e, per medium rorum, 'ut ſelrbut olim Nori iu fai I part of ti 
endis faderibus c. que vides, nd. 3 
It is obſervable that both theſe words conſtſt 6f the hm Bl ;x...;.; 
textual letters, there being only an eſy tranſpoſition f The! 
the two radicals Reſb: and Jau in the latter. The ! i590: WY d fon e 


ventitious, and no part of the Taiix; but ay, pernaft, I ſered, 9. 
give it here the ſenſe of a verb in Hiphil, 1 3 


* 
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mf this tranſaction, the verb ſignifying to 
hae the pieces, ſo divided, in two ſepa · 
N aed parts. This will prove that the Be- 
nt t was ſuch a ſacrifice, as has been ſup- 


oled, though its principal, and firſt intend- 
d uſe was to be — form of a ſtipulation, 
xr making a eovenant. And as the great 
nitype, by himſelf, and his religien, wat 
the purifier of his elect, who deũgned s 
ve them, by purifying them, this forrh, 
ogether with others, of their admiſſion, 
night properly be called the terms of pur» 
cation, and the great untitype himſelf be 
emphatically ſtiled the puriſier. But, I think, 
with great ſubmiſſion, that the authbrs, or 
favourers of this interpretation might vary 
their manner of expreſſion, in one particu- 
lar, more eonfiſtently with their own hy- 
potheſis, and inſtead of outting off a puri- 
fer, i. e. Ilaying a victim, we might call ijt 
my in kwo, — From bis trut 


verſion 


1 take this: o6dſion of Aale n rama of Tertullian, 
wout the equal, or nght diviſion, of the facrifice, which 
ſbews its importance, in the opinion of the ancient fathers 
i the church, and of its being a neceſſary and eſſential 
part Ree inftithtion. His 4 8 2 

—Reprobans ſacrificium fratris Cain ejus, qui, 

b _ g e B. BE 
LXX. confirm this. interpretation, by calling this 

alt fon of the facrifice, which Abraham, by » of- 

fred, dixolowm, .. . 
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verſion in Engl: , the propriety of that Fo 
the LXX. clearly appears. 5 prehe 
Tu Hebrew 8.8. give original * ſame 
when they ſpeak of the great points, a word 
concerning truths of religion, that believe Vb 
- may fee the foundation and reaſon of wh er. 5 
is written, and commanded ; which idea XIII. 
in ſome inſtances, it is impoſſible to preſem into) 
| wholly 1 in tranſlations, for reaſons, too der me 
vious, - and too numerous to be here ff don, 
down. And when the primary idea, whic Mi phraſ 
authorized the tranſlation, ceaſes, or is t ſtate 
ken away, the tranſlation, founded thereoy, Tx 
may, in, ſome caſes ought to, vary. Thi il Beri! 
may be obſerved, Hebrews IX. 20, when il 645» 
we reads is the blood of the teſtament, henif 
 -«obich God bath enjoined unto you, which pofitre 
words are. ſuppoſed to be cited from, and thorit 
to allude to, Exod. XXIV. 8. the margin d Who 
our Engliſb bible referring us to that pla, OH 
But the writer af this epiſtle changes th inter 
word diedere uſed by the LXX. into ah] Sales 
rendered by us enjoined, The manner df and 
making covenants, under the ſtate of fact iſ why 
fice, being aboliſhed, and out of gener i as w. 
uſe, the inſpired penman adopts a verb may 
whoſe ſignification was more general The 
known, and therefore more eaſy t to = un- un! 
derſtood by all nations. em, 


Fok 
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"Fox the ſame reaſon, I humbly appre- 
prehend, the word rr began, about the 
{ame time, to take the place of de, as. a 
vord of familiar and univerſal uſe. See St. 
Vins 1 epiſt. chap. II. ver. 7, 8—2 epiſt, 
ver. 5. And our Lord himſelf faith, John 


a 

nl ALL inſtead of da- have cut off, 
er made a new purifier, ' terms of purifica- 
«MM tion, or covenant with you, was the uſual 


phraſeology for expreſſing this, under the 
ſtate of ſacrifice. 

Tux reaſon here affigned, for tranſlating 
Berith by the word dagmen, will account for 
25" being applied, in a remote ſenſe, to 


fofition and di viſion of things, and is an au- 
thoritative declaration of che will of him, 


who makes it, 


SHOULD it be aſked, why St. Paul did not 
interpret Aleim, as well as Melchi ſedeb, and 
Salem; although ſuch queſtions are endleſs, 
and an account may be as well demanded, 
why man was not created with two wings, 
as well as two feet, yet a pertinent anſwer 
may be given to an impertinent queſtion, 
The ſenſe and promiſe intimated, and com- 
municated, in the name Melchiſedeł and Sa- 


XIII. 34. A new commandment r] I give 


fignify a teſtament or will, as that is a dif- 


CO — nd 


en, were not, as yet, determined, and ful. 
1 Wore filled. | 
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filled. For this reaſon, it might be thougit 


expedient, to give the etymologies of thek 
names, to ſtrengthen the faith of believer, 
and aſſure them, that this prophetic, and ty. 
pical deſcription of -our Lord, would be x 
certainly verified, at the proper time, a 
zny other particular, relating to him, ba 
been; that though his kingdom was at pte: 


ſent a ſtate chiefly of war and danger, and 
his ſubjects would be perpetually engagel 


with various, and implacable enemies, in 
their paſſage through the wilderneſs of this 
world, till they ſhould be ſettled in the land 
of promiſe: yet it would ſurely come to 
paſs, that he would appear to be, in the 
fulleſt ſenſe, king of righteouſneſs, and king 
of peace, of everlaſting peace, and bring all 

his faithful followers into a place of reſt, 
everlaſting reſt, where they ſhould be ever 
with:the Lord. This is that kingdom, pro- 
miſed to David, which ſhall not be ſhaken, 
when we ſhall behold Melchiſedek, the king 
of righteouſneſs and of peace, the prief fr 
ever, who was. likewiſe che ſacrifice, as wel 
as prieſt, the Lamb ſſain from the foundatim 
of the world, whoſe happy friends ſhall fo 
tow him, whitherfoever be ,goeth, and-enj9 
thoſe manſions of bliſs, which he hath pro- 


_ cured, and PR for them. The expla- 
nation, 
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nation 
very e 
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oht I nation, therefore, of theſe words was for a 
16M very great purpoſe, and deſign. It ſerved 
er, s 2 proper theme, or text, from whence 
5. 25 drawn a noble exhortation to the new 
converts, to be ſteady and immoveable in 
the faith they had profeſſed, ſince not only 
ad the undeniable performance of ſo many pro- 
miſes, but the plain meaning of theſe words, 


re. 

5 in their moſt obvious, natural, ſenſe, when 
e fairly 'rendered, was ſufficient to perſwade 
N F * dependance, that the faithful ſhould, 
et the time of retribution, enter into the pro- 


miſed reſt. The inference, pointed out to 
the Hebrews, in this part, by the inſpired 
writer, is therefore pertinent, and cogent, 
by concluding thus— What hath been done, 
and is here ſuggeſted, muſt give believers 
a firong conſolation, and is an anchor of the 
ſul, both ſure and fledfaft, and which en- 
treth into that within the veil, whither the © 
forerunner is for us entred, even Teſus, made 
an high prieft for ever, after the order of 
Melchi ſedex. Hebrews VI. 18. &c. 

Now it muſt be allowed, that there was 
not ſuch a reaſon for giving the etymology 
of ALEIM, ſince the principal meaning of 
tt had been ſufficiently explained, and the 


als, in its feveral predicted ſenſes, was fi- 
niſhed, 


I —— — — DU 


r e — 


the new teſtament, with attention, and the 


5 Aleim; even that fingle text of Out. III. 8. 
zs ſufficient for this purpoſe, — | 


might probably induce the inſpired pen- 


ing of the name of the boly city, as well a 
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niſhed, and compleated, without any part 90 
come, at our Lord's reſurrection. Even- 
tual completions, by actions or ſufferingz 
are much ſtronger and clearer interpreter 


of myſtical words, than any human lan. 
guage or tranſlation can be. Such as read 


1 


ell as 
perl 
to iu 
article 
more © 
rity, k 
enquir 
ten, a 
called 
becaut 
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many 
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pomp 
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ration 


hiſtory of our Lord, to his riſing from the 
dead, will want no farther explication a 


Fo the farther ſatisfaction of curious en. 
quirers, I will offer another reaſon, which 


man, to interpret particularly the name of 
Melchiſedek and Sal, alem. Hereby, he had a 
opportunity of giving the true myſtical mean 


of the great king, to whom it belonged, in * 

a particular manner. The true ſenſe of Sa- m_—_ 
lem, which is peace, or reconciliation, fixes Wl XIV. 
the meaning of the name Jeruſalem, be- 5: 5. 
yond any reaſonable cauſe of doubt, as S. ith 
lem gives the leading idea, contained and i 4 j- = 
exhibited in it. And the holy ſpirit cer- Lin 

. tainly knew, that great pains would be ta- E. 
© ken, in after- times, by various artifices, and ed, 
: forgeries, to obſcure the ſenſe of this, 35 ol 


well percen 


aterin 


t th 


en- 


a 


ters 
an- 
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ell as other names*, which, by being pro- 
perly explained, would contribute greatly 
to illuſtrate and confirm many fundamental 
articles of the Chriſtian religion. Why 
more are not explained by the ſame autho- 
ity, becomes not an humble Chriſtian to 
enquire. I am contented with what is writ. 
ten, and thankful for it. Yeruſalem was 
called the city of the great king, principally, 
becauſe he, who was. emphatically ſuch, 
would therein enter, during his abode upon 
earth, upon his kingly office, and diſplay 
many acts of his regal power and glory, 
though unaccompanied with that external 
pomp, and pageantry, which temporal 
princes find neceſſary to ſecure the admi- 
ration and obedience of their ſubjects. In 
| e "4 

* What Lightfoet hath ſet down, upon this ſubject is 
worthy notice: 8 | | 
The firſt name of this city, ſays he, was Shalem, Gen. 
XV. 18. Palm; LXXVI. 2. and it is ſtill retained in 
the writing ONEY, however it is read Jeruſbalaim. 
The name of that place is Jehovah Tireh. Abraham cal- 


{ed the place Tireh. Shem called it Shalem. Saith God, 
if 1 ſhall call it lireh, it will diſpleaſe Sem, the juſt. If 


Hall call it Shalem, it will diſpleaſe Abraham, the juſt. 


will therefore put that name upon it, which was put 
upon it, by both—T:reh, Shalem, Feruſalem, Beriſb. 
Rab. and the Gloſ. adds Wie do not, therefore, put in 
j od, between the letters Lamed and Mem, in the word 


Jeruſalem, that the word Shalem may be retained. The 


Rabbizs of theſe days were ſomething honeſter men, we 
perceive, than their ſucceſſors, and more ſcrupulous: &f 
altering, or adding, one jod to the word of God. | 
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a temporal view, the king of 4ſyria claims 
ed this imperial title, while that monarchy 
fubſiſted in its grandeur ; and it was too 
high a character, to be aſſumed by ay 
| king of Mael, or Judab, conſidered barely 
as earthly princes, when we compare them 
with the great rulers of the earth, who u 
that time governed many provinces, and 
tributary princes. The king of Jeruſaln 
therefore, to whom this fovereign exalted 
title could belong, and to whom alone it 
was dye, was Ling Meſſiah, the king o 
kings, and Lord of 8 


Foſephus hath ſhamefully, and I fear wil ws 

? fully, obſcured the myſtical and * 3 
meaning of both theſe names. For the ſpi· Wl r 

xit of Anti-chriſt was then buſy in oblite- uli 


rating the plain characters of the Meſiah, 
and of all things that tended to explain the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, (at that time unfolding, 
in a daily evolution, and courſe of events 
which threatened the certain and ſpeedy 
ſubverſion of the Jeuiſh ſtate,) by certain 
evaſive interpretations of the holy books 
and the ſubſtitution of falſe hiſtory. _ Upon 
this plan, this celebrated writer tells us, that 
in the days of Abraham, the name. of thi 
city was Solyma, which Homer, ſows 


thought, bad taken notice of—that the 
1 |  Barbariat 
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No 

hy nquered it, who, after caſting out the 
tes, changed its name. Compare page 
w. with page 1292—Hudſi ed. But the 


ſign of the Jewiſb hiſtorian plainly ap- 
ars, I conceive, in page 287—there he 
ls us In the time of Abraham, their pro- 
itir, it was Called Solyma, which name; 
Tome aſſert (Þzow rute) was gi ven by Homer; 
As he ſays nothing to contradict, or diſ- 


inferred, and a willingneſs to eſtabliſh 


down in the hiſtorian's own words— 
va 1200 r Cob xc T% TV ECpaiuy W1014% OL YAWEa 
, 0 ew aoÞaruc— In Engliſb, 5 thus — 
For be named the temple (ro ego) Solyma, 
which, in the Hebrew language, fignifies 
ſecurity.” The learned editor, in a long 
q upon this place, calls it locus veæatiſſi- 
The reader may ſee there, what J. 
1 hath ſaid to juſtify the author. But 
e annotator is plainly, I think, not ſatis- 


g out the words To yag ig Ke. without 
ligning any particular reaſon for doing ſo. 


ia eſſe a Joſepho. The Doctor was 
4 wy g to allow, that his author would 
L - aſſert 


urbarians were poſſeſſed of it; till David 


edit, this aſſertion, his aſſent may, I think, ; 


ch an opinion. What follows ſhall be 


d with it, by turning his ſiyle, and ſtrik- 


Fonly lays, verum dix eft ut credam, vers 


T1 
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aſſert ſuch abſurdities. But ſince this pi a be 
ſage ſtands, as part of his hiftory, withouie wor 
any ſufficient warrant to expunge it, it mu ſiſtood 
follow, either that Joſephus did not unde Apply t 
ſtand Hebreu, when he ſays that wp fignifMincd t 
fies ſecurity, in that language, or elſe, Mur of 
mult ſay, that the hiſtorian intended hen . Hu 
by to obſcure the typical, or myſtical men ¶ It bis, 
ing of the name Jeruſalem, by giving a fiii nd, I 
account of the former part of it, and by beoſtruc 
ing quite filent, about the latter, which tui (viz. 
fignifies peace, which may be properly eiii he 
led a ſtate of ſecurity, though «go ſigniſa tt = 
us 1ENL 


no ſuch thing. I muſt obſerve, that it 1 
not credible, from J. Yoffius's reaſoning 
that Joſephus could be ignorant, in the H 
brew language, though his brother Phil, 
who was an Alexandrian, fo, bellen Ja 
Few, did not underſtand it, in the opinion 
of his editor, Dr. Mangey. 


Id theſe reaſonings, it is ſuppoſed, ut 
ro dc, Femple, is the antecedent to the relt 
tive o, in the latter part of the ſentence : al 
this is ſuppoſed by Sir. Roger L' Eftrangt 
His tranſlation, which was compared with ebrew 
the Greek, by Dr. Hudſon, is as follow 
« For the word, Hieron, or temple, fight 
fies, in the Hebrew, ſecurity, or a fl 


* treſi. But I muſt confeſs, that r . 
: nu 
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ay be the antecedent to the relative , and 
e word ur, or ſomethin; g like it, be un- 
ſtood, to make out the grammar, and 
pply the ellipſis. And if any may be in- 
ined to make a farther allowance; in fa- 
ur of the hiſtorian; by ſuppoſing, with 
t. Hudſon, that the words v0 d «gw were 
t lis, but added to the text; by another 
nd, I ſhall not diſpute the point. The 
ſtruction of the paſſage will then bez 

: (viz, Abraham) named it Solyma, which, 
the Hebrew language; ſignifies ſecurity. 
ut it may be doubted, I think; whether 
is ſenſe, and rendering, will ſet the vera- 
ty, and conbiſtericy of the hiſtorian; in a 
earer light; For hereby, he muſt aſſert, 
at Abrahams who was a ſtranger, gave 
ane to a place, which belonged to a Cana- 
ntiſh prince, as Joſephus calls Melchiſedek 
an which, hardly any thing can be con- 
eired; more improbable; or abſutd. And 
den, if he means by ſecurity, a fortreſs, or 
mification, as Sir Roger renders aD DE, 
8 not true, the word Solyma, or even 
lan, having not that ſignification, in the 
grew language. Ignorance,” therefore, 
r ſome unjuſtifiable motive, muſt have 
deen the cauſe of this confuſed narrative. 
Voephus-' was not willing, I preſume, to 
L 2 give 
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164 THE CHRISTIAN PLAN, 
give the typical and true meaning of the 
name of the holy city, which might pu 
him upon this method of obſcuring ant! con. 
founding it. At the ſame time, ſhould he 
be called in queſtion, for ſetting down thi 


ſepbus, 
ſuppoſ 
ſuppor 
be alle. 


interpretation of Solyma, he might ſay, inſcontair 
his defence, however weak it might ap- Poor, 
pear, that a word, ſomething like Soner) 
ſignified peace, and peace might be ſaid u ho, 
convey the idea of ſecurity. But hereby, ind, 


I think, the evil intention of the writer i 
more manifeſted, and that he endeavour 
artfully to diſguiſe the true reaſon for ci. 
ling this city Salem, and to take off the 


and the 


Fron 
teſt Gree 
hat it is 


Chriſtian's eye, from viewing the typicl * 
ſenſe, given by St. Paul — That TFeruſalnWW« vitt 


was named Solyma, in the days of Abri * 1 
ham, ſeems to be gratis dictum. A ſimil. 


ny, pref 
tude of names between Hiero-Solyma, and "nk an 


the Solymæans, or Solyme, their city, d ah ben 
country, mentioned by Homer, might pro-. T 
| bably be the foundation of this conjecture f aan 
or aſſertion, inſufficient as it is. But Ni Which 4 
mer's Altios. [an] might be produced, u he] I. 
the preſent argument, as a much ſtronget IPs of 
ſupport, and probable proof, of the ſenſe ae at 
of antiquity, and of traditionary evidence, u Tay 
this caſe, than his mention of Solyme, clan. 
the Solymeen mountains, could be, for jt | 2 
|  ſephus Wis, that 

Word, der 


from A1 


bus, or the authorities, he built upon, to 
ſuppoſe that this place was Jeruſalem. In 


be alledged, that every letter of the ALE is 
ontained in * AA, and the idea of a 


perly be taken, and derived, from him, 
who, by undergoing the curſe for human 
ind, was ſuch, in the moſt extenſive ſenſe, 
nd the higheſt degree. Whereas, the lat- 

TL „ 
: From the puzzle and uncertainty, obſervable in the 


. teſt Greek lexicons, upon this word, it is evident to me, 
ent it is not derived from a primitive, in that language, 


but adopted from another, the ſenſe of whoſe root they 
rere not perfectly acquainted with, though they had 
met with ſome traditionary, obſcure part of it, as ap- 
fears, in the application of it, by Homer &c. Whether 
wo ſeges, or At Pr eda, be the primitive, with the a 


Div. prefixed, is not agreed upon. So that there is, I 
ink, an high probability, that the word anc is of 


brew extract from ALE, (1X ) the termination 
nly being added, to give it a Grecian dreſs and appear- 
ance, The ſenſe in Homer, when it is applied to a man, 
or a particular kind of — 1 preſerves = original idea, 
noting a poor diſtreſſed or a barren country, 
mich can — no cattle, Boch theſe are —＋ 
kind of curſe, as ſeemingly. exempted from a participa- 
uon of the general blefling of the creator. Many Greet 
Fords of the like nature may be produced, but it ſhall 
ulce, at preſent, to give one, from the learned P. D. 
Huetiu.— Ex Algummim (mentioned 2 Chron. II. 8.) 
detur prodi ſſe Græcum X04 faly ( unde Latin, Gummi, 
Axlrum Gum) quam vocem exoticam eſſe, non in Græ- 
a natam, ob ſervant grammatici. In comment. de Na. 
4. dolomonis—we may pronounce, upon as good rea- 
ons, that Ano is no native of Greece, but an exotic 
word, derived as plainly from our ALE, as the other 
om Algummim. | 5 
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ſupport of the former conjecture, it may 


poor, pitiable, deſpiſed mortal, might pro- 


1 
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ter ſuppoſition, about the Solymæan mai ted tl 
' tains, can never be admitted, unleſs we f Jet 
ſert, that Homer was ſo ignorant in geogn airs 
phy, as not to be acquainted with d an oY 


countries about him, of which he. wroy 
For if Neptune was ſuppoſed by him, i 
his paſſage from Erbiopia to Phan, 
deſcry Ulyſſes from the Solymæan mount 


z temp 
the 
Dy thi: 


as he was failing home, he could nen h . 
have done this, from Jeruſalem, or d s they 
place, whereon it was built, ſo much lu onque 
and fea intervening, ſince Neptune wan uy h, 
better than a poetical or philoſophical 0 * : 


And ſuppoſing him only a ſkilful marina 
or {ſenſible traveller, he would never ty 
gone ſo far, out of his way, as Jeruſ 
will appear to be, to any one, who will ot 
ſult the ancient geography, and comp 
it, with the voyage of Lyyſes. But wh 
the Jewz/h hiſtorian follows his bible, hel 


elchi 
D uildin 
chart \ 
were, | 
words. 


* The 

right, and he ſpeaks truth, when he fin E E 28, 

that the Tebufires (| prang from the Canah 25 
ha 
jtes, and that they were in poſſeſſion ol UW te ver 
place, when David took it, who change COP 
the name. The fame hiſtorian tells "Wiſ fiele 
that the founder of this city was called M# . 
chiſedek, who was a Canaanitiſh prof a Fad 
that he was, in an eminent manner, 2/4 fait it 
= it 

king, as his name e fignifics, that he del nt 
2 | ce Cadomi 
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ited the city to God, and gave it the name 
f Jeruſalem, before called Solyma &c. 
There is an apparent inconſiſtency, and 
nuch confuſion, in theſe accounts. How 
ould a people, ſo conſecrated, who had a 
; temple (according to what he has related 

the wars of the Jews) dedicated to God, 
by this 7ſt Ring, be ſuch implacable ene- 
tes to the worſhippers of the true God, 
they were, in the time of David, who 
conquered it? What is become of the ido- 
atry of the Jebuſites, and the city of Je- 
us, here omitted? Upon peruſing what is 
aid, in the wars of the Jeus, concerning 

elchiſedek's being the firſt prieſt, and 
building the temple &c. the learned Bo- 
chart would not forbear ſaying, that there 
were, herein as many errors (oÞaapars) as 


words. Geog. Sacr. Mafius upon Jaſbua, 
L 


chap. 


4 | 
The ſcholiaft upon the word Coàuau, Hom. Odyſſ. 
1 283. ſays that the Solymean mountains were in Piſi- 


have a particular reaſon for laying before the reader, 
the very words of Bochart, with regard to one or two 
x on great Sphalmata of the Fewiſh hiftorian, upon this 
ubject. N 

Melchiſedechum aſſerit (Joſephus) hominum omnium 
primum ſacerdotem eg1ſſe, cùm eum praceſſerit Abel, annis 
arater bis mille: & regnaſſe Hieroſolymis, cum ex 48 
turd conſtet urbem Salem, in qud regnauit Melchiſede 
fuiſſe in vid, qud itur valle Damaſceni Sodomam: & 
nplum extruxiſſe Deo, qui ante Solomonem nunguam 

cara in domo. Bochart. Geog, Sacr. p. 775. ed. 
omi. | | | x 
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chap. X. Cunæus de Rep. Heb. lib. l. have | 
Par. 2 | the in 
Sixcs ſo great a name in thi Iedebil cient 1 
world, as Bochart, hath animadverted ſo in ue 
freely, and ſeverely upon the Jewiſh hiſto. as wel 
rian, for a piece of falſe hiſtory, in this part, as 2 
I ſhall not, tis hoped, be charged with the Faſepk 
odious guilt of an uncharitable, and indefen- From 
fible cenſure, when I ſuſpect, or accuſe, great 
ks bs of wilfully deviating from truth, in I reign 
is giving ſuch an account, as he has done, ew! 
1 and the ſuppoſed founder of of w] 
Whoever knowingly, and publich, ing to 
ras the inſpired books, following (Ml thor | 
other ſpurious ſtories, fetched from. ſuſped- | ſdes, 
ed, or, at beſt, human authorities, and, at Wl ſuppo 
the ſame time, is well acquainted with. ſuch earth! 
Inſpired books, and acknowledges their d- he m 
vine authority, muſt be deemed a publiſher Ham, 
and ſpreader, if not the author, of a notori- as it \ 
pus falſhood; and ought to be ſtigmatized, ſet do 
for ſetting ap human, or diabolical inven- in th 
tions, in oppoſition to, and derogation of- hiiſtor 
the veracity of God, and for departing ſo cord, 
far not only from the principles of his re- n 
ligion, and the 1 integrity of a faithful hiſto: he © 
rian; but likewiſe from the character of an aſſent 
honeſt man, who may hope to be believed BY As 
in his ſayings and writings.  Fofe * e ſome 
1 . = 
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eme ſcriptures, which mention this city 
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have known what is ſaid of this place, and 
the inhabitants of it, in the S.S. that its an- 
cient name was Jebus, and muſt have read 
in Judges XIX. &c. who the Jebufites were, 
as well as the new name Jeruſalem, which 
was given it, as is intimated, I think, by 
Joſephus himſelf, when David conquered it. 
From that time, it became the city of the 
great king, the king of peace, who was ta 


reign there, and to whom, therefore, this 
new name had a plain, direct aſpect, and 


of which event it was prophetical, accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the inſpired au- 
thor of the epiſtle to the Hebrews. Be- 
lides, Joſepbus maſt know, that upon a 
ſuppoſition of Melchiſedek's being a real 
earthly ſovereign, in the days of Abraham, 
he muſt have been a Jekufite, ſprung from 
Han, and ſo, king of Jebus, not Jeruſalem, 
as it was called afterwards. What is here 
ſet down, proves, I think, that Foſephus has, 
in this inſtance, given us a piece of falſe 
hiſtory, contrary to that account, and re- 
cord, which then was before him, in his 
own poſſeſſion, to the authority of which 
he owed, and profeſſed, an indi} penſable 
aſſent and obedience. 


As 8t. Jerom hath Nein conſidered 


Ce. 
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Sc. it may be no difagreeable amuſement M 11: 
to the reader, to peruſe what ſo venerable ¶ vatic 
an authority has delivered, upon this ſub. I $AL 
ject. L 

In his comment upon Zepbun. U 11. 1 
ſpeaks thus Resè autem Hieruſalem, i/ 
eſt, ecclefia, que prius Jebus vocabatur, qua 
dicitur conculcata. Quando conculcabatur i 
gentibus, & dæmonum ludibrium erat, dif 
_ eſt Jebus, & poſtquam in ed cæpit PAX hr 

bitare DOMINI & fa#us eft in PACE i. 
cus ejus, nomen Hieruſalem ſortita eft. 

Uron Zechariah IX. . where we read 
thus Rejoice greatly O daughter of Zim: 
Shout O daughter of Feruſalem ; behold ih 
king cometh unto thee, he is juſt, and having 
ſalvation, lowly, and riding upon an 4ſ%., 
and upon a colt, the fole of an aſs—St. Jerm 


a” 
comments thus, hancce prophetiam evange- pior 
lifte ſcribunt eſſe completam, quando Dom- er 
nus ingreſſus eft Hieruſalem, ſedens ſuper 9 pa ch. 
nam & pullum afine, & puerorum, cum pil _ 
marum ramis, occurrit turba clamantiun, inter 
Benedictus, gui venit in nomine Domini, oſa· preſu 
na in excelfis : & increpantibus Phariſei i 
cur non corriperet clamantes pueros, 1. that: 
 Spondit, non legiſtis Sc. Exultat ergo Siom, if mW, 
& jubilat Hieruſaleny, una atque eadem ci- D 
vitas, (Sion enim arx 0 Hieruſalem) fue ths 


wen 
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nenit ei REX ſuus, qui omnium prophetarum 
uaticintis * repromiſſus eſt, JUSTUS, & ipfe 
SALVATOR, :. e. JESUS. 3 

Joſephus had ſeen the remarkable com- 
pletion of theſe prophecies, and well knew, 
how far the interpretation of the name of 
their capital city might ſerve to illuſtrate 


the Chriſtian evidence. He endeavoured, 


therefore, by all ways and arts, to obſcure 


it, and, if poſſible, to place it out of ſight, 
and all ſucceeding Rabbies have uſed as 
great art and induſtry to effect the ſame 
purpoſe, Theſe men tell us, that * this 
name is a dual, and they point it, therefore, 
according to what they have invented, con- 
cerning this number, in the Hebrew lan- 
„ guage. 


* This repromiſe ſuppoſes: plainly, that there was one 
prior to _ that is —.— 1 prophets. All 
others were but copies, though authenticated copies, affix- 
ed to them, of the original grant, or the firſt Chriſtian mag- 
pa charta, ratified in the heavenly court, before all worlds. 
Beza, in his annotations upon Acts II. 39. ſays upon 
the word erayſrria—Pulg. & Eraſmus repromiſſionem 
interpretantur, neſcio qud ratione adducti— Tis to be 
preſumed that he did not know that Tertull. and St. Je- 
rom, had given the ſame interpretation. | 

> In order to countenance this invention, we are told 
that this number was uſed in this word (which appears 


only from their vowel points) becauſe the city of Jeru- 
alem was divided into two. parts, upper and lower, as 


though this would not have been known otherwiſe, 
ut it appears from what hath been already faid upon 


What they ſay. | 


T 
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guage. So that after putting the point for 
à under the letter I, and a little dot, called 
Þhirek magnum, under the letter m—the 
read the word Feruſhalaim. This makes 
the name of the holy city quite another 
word, or rather no word at all. But the 
Greek, in the epiſtle to the Hebrews, pre- 
ſerves the true Hebrew, by giving only ſup- 
plemental vowels, neceſſary for pronouncing 
the word Salem, thereby fixing a mark and 


Proof of a blaſphemous forgery, upon ſuch JM lets fi 
as would alter the meaning of the name, Wl count: 
by additions of their own invention. This iff errors 
may ſerve, as one example of the intendei I2nor: 
uſe of the vowel points. | my who | 
Havix now done juſtice, 1 hope, vn 
my preſent argument; equity, I think, calls paſſag 
upon me, to aſſure my reader, that I do not il 
intend, by the foregoing diſcourſe, to take _—_ 
unto myſelf, the honour of being the apolo- * | 
giſt of any perſons of ſuperior learning and il 4 
abilities, whoſe writings have given offence and 4 

- to ſome of the firſt order, who are the G 
preſent governors of the pure and ſound ago, 
church of England. Such arr officious va- wou 
nity is, in my opinion, no way conſiſtent poſe: 
with true Chriſtian modeſty. Many a good e. 

an 


cauſe hath ſuffered by weak, and neil 


advocates, and the beſt, bat of the Chriſti 


2 <- 
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an, hath been hurt more by indiſcreet 
friends, unequal to what they have under- 


ces tian cauſe, therefore, ſtand upon its own 


her MM immoveable foundation of prophets and 


he N :poſtles, the grand pillars of our faith and 
e- Ml temple, and let the writings of its profeſ- 
fors and defenders be approved, or rejected, 


P- 
ss they are built hereupon, or are raiſed 
d upon another foundation, of a conſtitution 


countable for his own perſonal faults and 
errors, as no one ought to anſwer for the 
ignorance and indiſcretion of volunteers, 


extracts ſhould be made of exceptionable 
paſſages, and be impartially examined, and 
animadverted upon, when we fit in judg- 


any literary performances. By their own 
words, particular writers ſhould be juſtified, 
and by their own words condemned. 


GREAT hopes were conceived, ſome time 
ago, that a late learned, and candid writer, 


poſed errors of ſome late authors. But 


- © advice 


taken, than by the ſtrength, or ſtratagems 
hey of its moſt implacable foes. Let the Chri- 


leſs firm and ſure. Let each author be ac- 
who will enter into the ſame ſervice. Fair 


ment, and are about to paſs ſentence, upon 


would have ſtated, and anſwered the fup- 


theſe ſuppoſed errors till remain unrefuted, 
and our ſuperiors have hitherto given us no 


© — — — ] 7 TWIT an rn es I rm ne 
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advice, or direction, in theſe points. Hence, 
many will conclude, that the opinions, 
which theſe writers are charged with de: 
fending, are not of a dangerous nature ot 
tendency, and ſome, perhaps, will infer, 
that the ſuppoſed errors are no errors at all, 
but unanſwerable truths, built upon an im- 
moveable foundation. 


| IRREPARABLE miſchief has been done to 
the cauſe of Chriſt, by learned Chriſtians 
forming themſelves into particular clans, 
under different leaders and denominations; 
not unlike the partiſans among the ſchool 
men, in former times. The Scotiſts, The 
miſts &c. were as furious againſt each de 
as they were, againſt the common enemy to 


em all, if not more ſo. It is needleſs to 


name the tribes, and their chiefs, who 
have diſtinguiſhed themſelves, in this church, 


in our own times. Though all theſe pa- 


ties profeſs the ſame faith, and are united 


in the ſame bond of communion, a ſpiti 


of diſcord ſeems to be gone forth, and. to 
threaten our common peace and ſecurity; 
But the unhappy community, and its mem- 
bers, where this great evil prevails, can 

have no reaſon to expect a better fate, that 
the authors and encouragers of ſuch diſſen- 


tions have generally met with, while mens 
| 


i 
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ſerſons are held in admiration, becauſe of 


dvantage, and while odious diviſions and 


liſtinctjons are continued, by ſome little 


ninds, for the fake of monopolizing thoſe 
onours and revenues, with which the 


pouſe of Chriſt hath been endowed, by 
ous princes, and noble patrons, for the 
romotion and encouragement of true re- 
zi0n, and uſeful learning. However the 


liſpenſers of church revenues may act, in 


e corrupt church of Rome, the ſtewards 
of one, ſo pure, and reformed, as this, to 
hich we belong, will never, I truſt, be- 


have ſo, in this matter, as to juſtify any in- 


ndious application of a paſſage, in one of 
Mr. Pope's Letters to Dr. Swift, where, 


ſome may think, he made too free a uſe of 


his licenſe, in ſpeaking of the cauſes of the 


decay of religion and trade. His words are 


theſe, Letter III. 


© TRE church of Rome, I ja (from 5 
* many modern ſymptoms, as well as an- 
* cient prophecies) to be in a declining . 
condition; that of England will, in a ſhort 7 
time, be ſcarce able to maintain her own : 

* family ; ſo; churches ſink, as. generally, : 
as banks in Europe, and for the ſame | 
reaſon; that religion and trade, which 
5 it at were open and free, have been: 


& reduced 
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« reduced into the management of compe 
it nies, anch ròguery of directors. 


Hx muſt have known the ſtate my prac- N ead of 
tices of his own church, when he wrote 
this ; but we muſt diſſent, in behalf of th 
church of England. But ſhould not the prin. Where he 
cipal Patrons, and truſtees of theſe dons. Wit to f 
tions, continue to apply them to the noble 
uſes, originally intended by the 'givers of 
them; but ſhould they, on the contrary, 
abuſe and pervert the laudable. defign of 
them, by the gratification of private inte- 
reſts and attachments, our unhappy church 
would ſoon viſibly decline, and loſe its 
ſtrength and beauty. All unfaithful ſtew- 
ards likewiſe, who may have been 2 
way acceflory, in reducing it, to ſuch a ſtate, 
will hereafter be called upon, to render a 
ſttrict account of this great truſt, according 
to the extent of their reſpective charges; 
where much hath been given, there, much 
will be required, in this, as well as: other 
inſtances. More heavy ſtill, and deſperate, 
will be the caſe of thoſe, who, to carry on 
their ſelfiſh Anti- chriſtian ſchemes, reject 
the ſervices and affiſtance of the moſt able 
hands, and not only diſcountenance and 
_ diſcourage their labours, but induftrioully 


teach men not to hear ſuch, as would her 


IE 
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icir brethren a more excellent way; points. 
g out the old paths. Nay farther, in- 
ad of hearing, men art exhorted to avoid, 
uch friendly guides, and to hold them in 
much deteſtation, as the firſt Hereſiarchs 
ere held in, by the primitive Chriſtians, 
ut to ſuch I cannot help ſaying, after rhe 
uy, which they call hereſy, I will worſhip 
e God of my fathers. At the ſame time, a 
ell-wiſher to true "Chriſtianity muſt be, 
zht to be, grieved, when he obſerves, 


chriſtian doctrines, are notoriouſly” the 
lief objects of publick eſteem and applauſe. 
o ſuperior merit, in any reſpect, hath hi- 
derto appeared, to juſtify the giving a pre- 
rence to theſe, above the orthodox” profeſs 
Is of our holy religion, though endea- 
urs may be uſed to make them contempt- 
le, for being ſuch, inſtead of their being 
garded, or remarded, here, as Good. and 

bfu ſervants. 


Tur Superior Clergy, "tl hoped, will 
hold their approbation of -ſuch treat- 
ent, or rather expreſs an abhorrence of 
By- ſtanders muſt otherwiſe make ſome 
toward inferences from obſerving a dif · 
rent conduct. And when that happens 


hat the friends and favourers of the moſt. 
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7 
to be the caſe, it may be feared, that Hours, 
removal of our candleſtic cannot be at g ch 
great diſtance. If men of integrity, cat ſpect 
dour, and ſincerity, would, without partaW.. tru 
tity, and without hypocriſy, work joinhl vit 
in the ſame vineyard, bringing together ao 

fruits of their induſtry, from W rely c 
of it they may have been collected, Fg 
would caſt them, as it were, into one can ate 
mon repoſitory, for public ufe, every ind; ſet 
vidual of this community would reap I his | 


advantage of ſuch a difintereſted comm 
labour, and the ſpouſe of Chriſt. wol 
foon appear in an amiable, and reſpettab 
light. But fuch an happy union and ca 
currence muſt not be expected, though 
accompliſhment of it ſhould make a pat 
our daily prayers. The' preſent diſpal 
tions, and the, reigning prejudices, of m 
kind forbid ſuch hopes, when the funi 
mental doctrines of Chriſtianity are term 
the whims and errors of Mr. Hutchinſin, 


Bur, what is ſtill worſe, theſe falle 
cuſers, and ſhameleſs defamers, of ib 


brethren, have been fortunate enough, Te 
meet with many Chriſtians, called leamꝗ my fe 
and ſome, deemed orthodox, who are o 


tatuated, as to believe ſuch ſenſaleſ- 
| 24 moull 
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jours, and vile ſlanders, without examin- 
g the books, which lie open to a general 
ſpection, though ſo much depends upon 
e truth; or falſhood, of theſe ſuggeſtions. 
writer, who declates for us, and would 
thought our friend, and ally, deſerves 
rely civil treatment, and is to be applaud- 
| for the purity, and uprightneſs, of his 
tentions, however he may be diſliked, 
d ſet aſide, upon trial, for the weakneſs 
f his judgment. Should the authors, or 
xttors, of theſe artifices (contrived to un- 
mine the articles of our faith) ſucceed, 
' repreſenting the moſt clear, and ſtrong 
fences of our religion, as the inventions 
fanciful men; ſhould many ſober ſeri- 
s Chriſtians hereby become the dupes 
Arians, Socinians, and Deiſts, what the 
d of ſuch ſeducers, and hinderers of 
d's word will be, is no pleaſing conſi- 
ration to a true Chriſtian, who, by holds 
g forth the terrors of the Lord, —_— | 
lly to perſawade men, and prev 
ing into the ever=burning pit of ue- 
n. To conclude—All that I would aſk 
my fellow-labourers, and Chriſtian bre- 
ren, for the ſake of Chriſtianity, and its 

friends, is, that they will guif tbem- 
M 2 
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ſelves like men, and Chriſtians, by reading 
and hearing, the whole evidence, befor 
they aſſent, or diſſent, in matters of ud 
importance, always praying for the afiif 
ance of the Holy Spirit, that they m 
form a right judgment in all things, 
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NOME time after this ſecond edition 
of the Chriſtian Plan &c. was ſent to 
the preſs, I heard of a work, juſt 
ubliſhed by Archdeacon Sharp, which 
ud joined me to many learned heads, who 
had — his former book, that, as 

ro wiſhed to do, he might deſtroy many, 
th one blow— well hoping, I preſume, 
that the Hutchi nſontgn ſcheme might be 
reakened at the ſame time, and the heroic 
Doctor well rewarded for his notable ſer- 
ice. A victory indeed over ſuch an anta- 
poniſt, as I am, cannot entitle a combatant 
b ſo much as an ovation. But if marking 
me out, as one of his opponents, may be ſer- 
iceable to the Archdeacon, which may 
poſſibly be the caſe, in contracting friend- 
lips, without having any ſelſiſb, /ucrative 
gn (which is not intended here to be 
charged upon him) he has my free conſent 
or ſo doing, fince I was once much ob- 
80 to his Moſt Reverend Father. I have 
1444»; mb 
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been likewiſe happy in many converſations 
with his good and learned brather *, whoſe 
table-talk only was ſo agreeable and inſtruc. 
tive, that by hearing him, one evening, 
more benefit and pleaſure might be re 
ceived, than by reading a volume of certzin 
authors, and thoſe not the moſt contempt 
ble, in the general opinion of mankind, 
But whatever views the Archdeacon may 
have, he 'muſt be ſatisfied, that he cannot 
have a rival in me, and he will not impur, 
I hope, the ſhortneſs of this reply, to auf 
diſreſpect towards him. Had his worl 
been publiſhed, in a reaſonable time, 
might have been ſaid, though, perhaps * 


world will ſay, or think, that no two per 
ſons are conſiderable enough, to take up ſ 
much of the public attention, eſpecial) 
when there is nothing to keep up the ball 
of contention, but unneceſſary repetitions 


There is s nothing, ſo material in 1 this nen 


8 W di Member, I think, for Do 

Should it be objected that the Archdeacon hs take! 
more time, than is ufually allowed in ſuch caſes, for b. 
review and defence, he and his r- may ſay, that be 
has made the public, ample Aer by anfyering, 1 
cutting to pieces, four or five _ s, who are ſup 
poſed to be readers of Mr. Hute, 2 books, at the 
ſame time, beſides defending, a dignified, brother, # 
was attacked by one of the five, about 11 years 5 
the author of thoſe objections thinks it will be um 


enough to reply t to this "AE nd years hence, vis. int 
year 1765. 


wy - 
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book, if the judgment of ſome learned 
friends may be relied on, as to demand a 
new and long examination. I may, there- 
fore, ſpare myſelf the trouble of ſuch a one, 


eſpecially as I have already treſpaſſed too 
much, upon the reader's patience, by the ad- 
litional pieces, contained i in this ſecond, and 
aſt volume. 


-IT ſhall ſuffice briefly to obſerve, that 
the caſe of Abraham, and his ſervant, and 
that, of the kings of Babylon, and Judab, 
remain in the ſame ſituation, and the argu- 


ment from tateirtu e 0px, &c. &c. &c. 1s no 
way hurt. But I am obliged to the Arch- 


deacon for inſerting the additional i interpre- 


tation of Scapula, interpoſurt ſe, cum juręju- 
rando, 1 wiſh he had treated Avenarius 
and Conr, Kircher, with as much civility, as 


he has-Scapula ; but he depoſes them, with 
as much-eaſe, as Bays did. the Man. kings 


of Brentford. 


Br who could Hof his the doctrine 


of an Antemundane oath, and covenant, 
could be rejected, or treated in a ſlighting 
manner, or that any ſcripture proof could 
be demanded by a perſon, who produces 
ſuch a comment upon this text, with a 


. ſeeming blame, at the ſame time, of another 
| zuthor, for omitting it ? If the reader will 


2 attend 


my 
— — —— — : - _ — 93 
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attend to the ſollowing particulars, plainly 
aſſerted, in this paſſage, viz. 7c. VI. &, 
he muſt obferve, 
I. Tur two perſons, deſcribed under 
| tie: different characters, are undeniably 
herein mentioned by St. Paul, Viz. Got 
ver. 13, and the perſon, who mediated, or 
became a mediator, by oath, ver. 17. For 
it is ſaid in the former, ver. 13. God made 
promiſe, in the latter, he confirmed It, by 
oath ;* but upon the authority, and true 
conſtruction, of the original, according to 
the interpretation of the word, by Scapull, 
produced by the Archdeacon, he * interpuſed 
 bimſelf,. 4 5 an oath. Our tranſlators fy 
in the margin. 8 n in an 
oath. 55 1 

II. A MEDIATOR implies two parties at 
leaſt, to be concerned; for @ mediator is 
not of one—but God is one. 

III. Taz mediation, therefore, here ſpok- 
en of, muſt ſuppoſe, that another was here 
| underſtood, who could mediate with God; 
and. vet it ſeems e to allow that he 


Was 
»The divinity of our Lor rr inconteſtaby 
proved, as the perſon, who act 1 the part of Mediator, 


ver. 17. was God, who gave the promiſe, in ver. 13. 
The analy{is of this verb is to place between, fo that 
the perſon, here meant, placed HIMSELF between. 


what, or whom ? Why ſurely between the wrath 0 
God, and the n objects of it, 
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was God himſelf, and the ſame perſons: firſt 


mentioned in ver. 13. 

IV. D1FFiCULT as this may from to 15 
explained, the interpretation is hereby be- 
dome ſure, and infallible, as there is, and 
neyer was, but one perſon, i in whom, theſe 
oppoſite characters were, and are, united, 
iz, the God-man, Chrift Jeſus. 85 

v. Ir it be aſked, when did this happen, 
or when was the mediatorial office firſt en- 
tered upon ? I anſwer, that it muſt have been, 
before the fall, for many reaſons. But it 
may ſuffice to obſerve, that Adam's caſe and 
comfort, after he received ſentence, could 
ziſe from nothing elſe, but ſuch a promiſe 
to reſtore him, and his poſterity, by ſuch 
a mediator, and promiſe ; and it could not 
happen afterwards, as no mere man could 
make a covenant, in the primary and pro- 
per ſenſe of that word, with God (eſpecially 
ſinners, as all mankind were) fince they 
had nothing of their own, to ſtake down, far 
the perfarmance of their ſtipulatian, 

VI. Turs original contract, or covenant, 
therefore, I think, could be only between 
the Divinity, and humanity of Chriſt, and 
all others muſt be called ſo, in a ſenſe of 
ꝛccommodation only, and could be only 
tenewals, on admiffons to the privileges, ſti- 

1 pulateg 
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nant. 


| Turkr is a Greek word, POT I con- 
. ecive, deſcribes both theſe kinds of oaths, 


the Niſhbang, and the Ale, which is - 


noris, though it be uſed Ezet. XVII. 10 
19, for the Ale only, in the LXX. verfion; 
gut if this word be compounded of e 
and our, oo, Or oper, AS Trommms lays 
down, and renders ow. &c. thus, as the 
true verſion of Niſhbang, it is ſufficient 

proof, that the promiſſory oath is compre- 
hended therein, as well as the execratory, 
and therefore he uſes it Gen. XXVI. 3. for the 


oath, made to Abraham, which, if Abr. 


ham, the Patriarch be there meant; it muſt 
be a renewal of the original oath and cove- 


nant, in order to admit him, and his poſte- 


rity, to the benefit of it; as it does not ap- 


pear, to ſuch as deny the original covenant, 


how they, or any, could be entitled to ſuch 


2 grant, any time between the fall, and the 


covenant, made, or renewed, with Abra - 
ham. And if there was no grant, prior to 
this, many Patriarchs, and good people, 


who lived before, would not have been 
entitled to the ſame promiſes and blef- 


lings. 
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Taz execratory oath, or ale, is tranſlated 
; by the LXX. according to Trommius, 

which he cites many texts, which. the 
ader may ſee, in the author himſelf; fo 
at een reve 0p is fairly tranſlated by 8 Ca= 
a, interpoſuit ſe cum jurejurando=— in 
in Engliſh, he znterpoſed himſelf, with 
cath, 2. e. with an ALE, or oath of ex- 
tion. And as both the kinds of oaths 
here referred to, it is reaſonable to ſup- 
e that theſe, or the promiſes, intended 
be ſignified thereby, were the two im- 
utable things, vi. the creation, and re- 
mption, as I have obſerved elſewhere. 
Way may we not allow that the Chriſti- 
| covenant was made, before the world, 
hen it is revealed, - that the Chriſtian 
urch was eſtabliſhed, before the founda- 
mn of the world? For it is ſaid, Epheſ. I. 
According as he hath choſen us, in him, 
re the foundation of the world Ke. 
do that there was not only Chriſtianity, 
it the Apoſtolical College, founded by 
it, before this ſyſtem had any being, ad 
ad, and the firſt canons of the ſame were 
med, and appointed, by the founder him- 


I, who hath been, ever fince, and will 


Nays be, the e we and 2 3 


it 
As 
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As neither Scapula, nor T rommius, w re 
Hutchinfonians, their authority, I hq 
will have due weight; and ] never hes 
that Kircher, or Avenarius were {p, hy 
ever Noldius, upon a particular occaſion 
Marius, by falling into bad hands, may! 
. ſerve that cenſure. 
To 'the evidence ar laid before 
reader, I may be allowed to add the q 
nions of the ancients, and traditions of 
firſt writers, as they muſt, I conceive, 
received as a {uperſtructure built upon i 
foundation. By theſe authorities, a8 d 
lected and cited by a late author, we lea 
that Orcus, or Horci Filius, were held to 
deities, or perſons, to whom diyine bono! 
and the higheſt veneration, were paid. l 
their names plainly give us their true ori 
nal meaning, and withal the realities poi 
dd out, and ſignified, by them. On ist 
common name, which, we have ſten, 
the Hebrew ALE; and the ſon of tt 
ALE), this Oz, juris jurandi, ot el 
eratory oath, is, as plainly, that perſon ni 
was made a curſe for us; and the even 
completion, | by our Lord's aſſuming « 
nature, in order to perform this 0 
proves the point, I think, to the fatisf 
tion of any reaſonable _— The =” 


ho x - oh 


the oath mult be, according to the known 
iom of the Hebrew tongue, what was 
oxuced by virtue of the oath, and owed 
x birth to it. What was conceived, or 
d its firſt being, by the original cove- 
nt, was born or exiſted, ad extra, in the 


cus and Horcus, ſeems to lie only in the 
e tion of the emphatic aſpirate ¶ in the 
ter, or may, poſſibly, point out the per- 
ml application. The precept of v Opxa, 


o i the verſes: called the Golden Verſes of 


s 088 lagoras, receives, I think, from this in- 
pretation, an additional force and beauty. 
he learned author, to whom J am in- 
dted for many hints upon this ſubject, 
er citing proper authorities for his re- 
as, is pleaſed to add, Ub: Pluto, vel Or- 
ous: on ponitur pro Chriſto ? Pag. 470. The 
der, 1 hope, will ſatisfy himſelf by con- 
ting this Book“, where he will meet 
th much curious learning to amuſe and 
rat him. 
Taz Chaldee paraphraſe upon 2 Sam. 
alll, 5. muſt, I conceive, refer to this 
ante- 


Origine Caviar & Ehyſii.—Hagæ-Comitum, apud 
um de Hondy, 1753. I never heard that the author 

reader of Mr. Hutc info S books. No one therefore 
afraid to o look i into him. 
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neſs of time. The difference between 


It is entitled, 3 Theologia Mythica, five 
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antemundane oath, as it is ſaid there, 2M #7: 
cording to the Latin verſion—Plzs ef quai hip 
bc domus mea ante Deum, quia juramenWM tht! 
tum æternum juravit mihi, quod effet rg lc 
num meum firmum, ficut firm ſunt os plac 
Berefith, & cuſtoditum in ſaculum quod wil "3" 
niet: nam omnes indigentiæ mee, & am bath 
petitiones mee ante ipſum fate ſunt; 11 in 
omne regnum contra ipſum amplius non fr Poin 
mabitur. That by the mibi muſt be meu plea 
our Lord, is evident, I think, to a demon nant 
ſtration, from the oath being termed if 1 
mentum eternum, and by its reaching to th that 
laſt day, when, and not before, the who long 
promiſe or prophecy was to be compleateſ wil 
as appears from ver. 7. In igne incendui The 
incendentur, cum apparuerit domus judiq i and 
magni (words no way applicable to kin "at 
David by any conſtruction) at ſedeat feld 
foltum Judicii ad judicandum ſeculum. A 
I Have in the ſhorteſt, and cleareſt, mai appl. 
ner, I could, given my ſenſe of this impoyh may 
ant matter, and upon, I conceive, ſcriptuſi impe 
authority. And if thele things are ſo, . my, 
confequence, [ think, muſt be, that it glory 


not be ſafe, or prudent, to reject this dat 
trine, or to doubt, or ſpeak flightingly, « | 
it. The doctrines, expreſsly taught in o 


Creeds, are not, many of them, to be foun 
_ fatids 


himſel 
narrat 
amuſe 
eye to 
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vlidem verbis, in the S. S. and ſome, per- 
haps, have not more countenance from 
them, than what hath been claimed, in the 
caſe before us. If Pſalm II. and the other 
places, which have been referred to, are 
rightly interpreted of the. antemundane 
cath and covenant, it ſhould be conſidered 
in due time, whether ſuch, as deny this 
int, will be allowed, at the laſt day, to 
plead the benefit of what was then cove- 
nanted for, in the behalf of fallen man. 

Ir may be ſuſpected, and has been faid, 
that our adverſaries think to tire us out, by 
long tedious marches, and leading ſuch, as 
vill purſue them, through thorns and briers*, 
The inferior writers are ordered to teize on, 
and perſevere, which, they think, is the ſureſt 
ſtratagem, to leave them maſters of the 
field. 

As to my own part, 1 ſhall ww 
apply the reſt of that time, which God 
may be pleaſed: to beſtow on me, to more 
important purpoſes, than purſuing an ene- 
my, who can add nothing to the fame, or 
glory, of any conqueror. But the gentle 

| reader 


For this purpoſe the infidel diſputant thinks to avail 
dimſelf of an intricate kind of ſophiſtry, and a dull dark 
narrative, deſigned, inſtead of informing a reader, to 
amuſe and confound the underſtanding, by directing its 
eye to foreign and diſtant objects. | 
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reader may perceive, that however ſubtle 
the adverſary may be— 

Me are not ignorant of his devices, 
er afraid of his power, Vince greater is be, 
that is in US, than be, that is in ho world, 
or worldly men. 

Beroxe I conclude, I efire to return 


my thanks to the good Archdeacon, for that 


confeſſion, which he hath made, of his faith, 
in this new book, which I had no right or 
intention to call upon him for. But ſuch 
an example, if followed by others, whoſe 
faith, from their works or writings, may 
be ſuſpected, would ſoon put an end to the 
Hutchinſonian diſpute, when we may unite 
our ſtrength and forces againſt Deifts, and 
Papiſts, who are the moſt im placable ene- 
mies of the church of England. 

Tux Archdeacon will not apply perſon- 
ally to himſelf, I hope, ſome general ſtric- 
tures upon certain modern writers, as he is 
acknowledged to be a gentleman of great 
learning and probity. . 
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EFLEXIONS, 


Ee. 


HE curious and learned part of this 
nation have, I doubt not, peruſed 
with pleaſure, two ingenious eſ- 
ys, lately publiſhed by Mr. Squire, inaſ- 
nuch as the ſubje& of them has employed 


be pens, and commanded the attention, of 


e Literati, for many ages. The follow- 
ag obſervations are not intended to leſſen 
e merit of theſe performances, or to de- 
act from that fame, which the author has 
uly acquired, by his learned attempt. I 


ball rather confirm many truths he would 


ſabliſh, and offer ſome little aſſiſtance, in 
engthening ſuch parts, as may ſeem at 
reſent unable to bear the weight, laid upon 


em; and I hope withal to add ſome ſug- 


ettions, which may ſerve to vindicate and 
ccommend the authority of the Heavenly 


N 2 Books. 
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196 MISCELLANEOUS 
Books. The latter of theſe eſſays laid the 
foundation of the enſuing reflexions ; and 
the former has been only occaſionally u 


der conſideration, where the language and 


_ Chronology of Greece have happened ti 
meet, in the ſame point of view. 


Exovon has been ſaid, I think, by thi 


learned writer, to prove the a 
leaſt, if not the manifeſt abſurdity, © 


Newtonian hypotheſis, in this matter; an 
he will forgive me, I hope, if I pay not 


much greater regard to the opinion, whict 


he would recommend. Varro's accour 
and cenſure of the Greczan affairs, before 


the Olympiads, ſeem to have been foundet 


upon reaſons. too ſtrong. to be overthrawn 
and the more they have been ſhaken b 
contradictory objections, iffuing from differ 
ent quarters, the more deeply have fe 


taken root. At whatever period, lette 


were probably introduced into Greece, muct 


time muſt be allowed for their growing tf 
ſuch a perfection. as to render them { 


viceable, in the way of recording regula 
| entri 


5 


2 Varro, in c inus, as . by Biſhop tiling 


fleet, Orig. Sacre, diſtributes the hiſtor ry of Greece in 


unknown! 


three parts, reckoning two of them to 
in with the! 


fabulous, and the true hiſtory. to 
Olympiad, Diodorus is likewiſe cit a 
of this remark, by the learned Bifhop, - whom the re 


— well to N carefully, upon this ker 
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ties of aftronomical and hiſtorical not4- 
ia, and the diſtinguiſhing actions, or 
Era's, of the firſt ſtates, or ſettlements, in 
ti, The confuſion: and obſcurity obſerva- 
be, and lamented, in their firſt accounts, 
rery well agree with, and deſcribe, the in- 
. of learning, in every limb and branch. 
Very tender indeed was it, upon its firſt 
roduction, ſcarcely reduced to any form, 
nuch leſs ſuch a one, as was any way laſt- 
ng, or likely to convey any hiſtory to di- 


d the 
5 and 
* 
e and 


d t 


7 thi 


"ty a 
f th 


; an 


0, be obſerved a conſtitutional difference 
between the works of God, and the inven- 
tions of men: the former ſtep forth at once, 
al perfect and beautiful, as the parent, from 


uite rude and unſhapen, at their birth; ad- 


gradually increaſing in ſtrength and beauty. 
bis obſervation will be illuſtrated and con- 
med, by comparing the text of our pre- 
ent Hebrew bible, with the antient charac- 
rs of other languages, (ſo far as they ap- 
RY) whoſe alphabets were probably form- 
upon the report of this method of con- 
eyin g ideas, firſt delivered by Moſes to the 
us, from whence. the ſeveral nations of 
Wie earth derived this art and contrivance 


tant ages. There may, and always ought 
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198 MISCELLANEOUS' 
of making themſelves, and their memo le de 
ble tranſactions, known to poſterity. (m 
mus indeed is called the firſt inventor of lid ce 
ters, and is ſuppoſed to have brought theſſ reſen 
Into Greece, But as it was a frequent pra f to 
tice to give life and kingdoms to inanimaſ f gre 
beings, actions, and things, I may be rds 
Jowed to conjecture, that as KeDeM (pyMrirch 
ſignifies the eaſt, no more was meant Hay b 
this hiſtory, than that they received the i Higher 
vention of letters from that country, wh cor 
was the true ſource of all arts and ſcience\itory 
originally derived from the books and pec 
ple of God. We haye no probable, muc 
leſs certain, authority to produce, whereb 
the uſe of letters may be proved, to be mo 
antient than the Moſaic Tables. Bepo 
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ft may be objected, that if the hiſtorical parts of thiWerticula 
Pentateuch be ſet down in an exact chronological ordeſWQod, by 
we may ſuppoſe, that letters were in uſe before the z. Se 
was promulged; becauſe we read Exod. xvii. 14. 4ſ*:ing, 
the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, write this for a memorial, in Wd, ir 
Book, and rehearſe it in the ears of Foſhua &c. Wher GLaL 
as what happened at Mount Sinai, is related in the auff] me 
chapter of Exodus. | „„ n the pl 
The original words (DD ) by us tranſlats haps Ha 
write, and book, are by no means limited to the {cnl "ume, 
which they are now generally applied to, and underſto bier t 
in; and what follows plainly determines the prop ln, fro 
conſtruction, how they ought to be interpreted, in WF The 
paſſage. In order to obey the command, here enjonnicuaul 
Moſes, he built an altar, and called the name of is. 
Fehoug Niff, (n WT) ver. 15. This was all UM il. 1 


writing, and book, which he ſeemed to he acquainted with karnt tl 
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reſentations, were the methods, made uſe 


narchal inſtances, which are read, and 
my be heard, every day, and we have no 


competition with it. Even prophane 
ſtory itſelf ſerves to -bear witneſs to this 

m2 i MA account 
r the people underſtood, agreeable to the practice, upon 
ther occaſions, when they erected monuments for me- 


norials of remarkable events and tranſactions ; and ſerves 
u good probable evidence, to prove that they did not, 


ical facts down to poſterity, by what we call books, 
r letters. There are different words to expreſs this 
particular manner of recording things, as the reader may 
ind, by conſulting 1/aiah viii, 1. Feremah xxxvi. 17, 


23. SePHEeR (DD) ſignifies any kind of record, of de- 


Ped, in this ſenſe; but a derivative from GaLA, or 
GLaL (993, N93) is plainly the word, for what we 
ww mean by a book, and is ſo uſed by the prophets, 
N the places here cited, —the volume or Roll. And per- 
hays HaMeGiLLA (M9911 d) may point out the ſacred 
wolume, by way of eminence ; as the prefix Ha ſtands 
before the noun, which may be well interpreted revelg- 
lun, from GaLA revelavit. Ee 

The word (QND).Chatab, may be, and is, uſed pro- 
niſuouſly, for the ars inciſoria, ſculptoria, and ſcrip- 
ma, When this author reconſiders this point, he 
nl, I think, be of opinion, that the Egyptians, &c. 
kunt the uſe of letters, as well as other arts, from 2 
N | | ef 


| 

mm 

je delivery of theſe, the ſacred books in- | 
om. us, that the inſtitution of feſtivals, | 
ud certain ſymbolical monuments and re- | 
| 


if, to convey, and perpetuate, the memory 
great events, and were the auguſt re- 
rds of antiquity, I need not cite the pa- 


igher evidence, that can any way come in- 


i that time, underſtand the art of tranſmitting any hi- 


daring, or numbering, and is therefore frequently ap- 


n e 2 #0 
8 r CAGE 


gal learning, confirm it, and plainly ou 
therein the uſage of antiquity, There w: 
probably but one language, fo: low as the 


time of Joſeph's being in Egypt, or much 
later, with, perhaps, ſome little dialectiol 


when they came, ag may he read in the 


ſes, and the Ferosz and not the Fews, Kr. from them, 
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Annus Fæcularis Tertius Invente Typographie ; inſei 


given us a chapter concerning the origin of letters, Hi 


% morem fuiſſe aliquid Poſteris memoriæ * l 
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20 MISCELLANEOUS 
account of things. The whole ſtory 
Egyptian cul pture, and their hieroglyphi- 


differences, inſenſibly introduced by ſmall 
variations in the ſounding, and pronuncis 
tion, of words. Joſeph, upon coming int 
Egypt, converſes very freely and eaſily with 
all perſons he met with, as did his brethren, 


 feriptura: 


There is enough ſaid, I think, in the Pentateuch, to 
rove that moſt of the "uſeful arts and ſciences, were de- 
rived from the people of Gd. 
There is juſt publiſhed at Haerlem, a work intitle 


to our worthy Metropolitan, wherein the author hat 


obſervations, concerning the Runic characters, and Gli: 
neſe language, as being rather ſigns and figures, thao 
what we may call letters, is much to our preſent pur- 
pole, and I am willing to allow: his affump lion, in the 
following words : « Dita ſufficere arbitror ad con. 
0 vincendum attentum Lectorem, hunc veruſtifimun 


tc nempe certis quibu dam Figu guris & Signis ſa; 357. 
6 ſignificatione gaudentibys : "Res Robins: non! vero Ver- 


4 br exprimebantur & rej xeſentabantur.” | peop 
The reader will do 'w likewiſe, to peruſe what ; 

faid by Mr. Fohnſon, Concerning the Revelation of A | 

phabetical Letters to Moſes ; in his ſermon, preached 2 - 

the Canterbury ſchool feaſt, and the prefact before 1 fran 

Raunen 8 — Vol. II. 485 
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us iptural- account of this matter. From 


aqua and Egyptians, at that time, ſpoke 
common language. A ſtrong objec- 
ton indeed ſeems to lie againſt this ſuppo- 


Palms, which, in one of the Engliſh tran- 
ſations, directly contradift and overthrow it. 
Mr. Sguire has partly confidered this ob- 
ation, and partly anſwered it. But as it 
s capable of a full and ſatisfactory ſolution, 
by the eaſy and ſafe method of having re- 
courſe to the original, I ſhall ſupply here- 
n, what has been omitted by Mr. Squire. 


b, ol tanflation, —Thrs be ordained in Joſeph for 
as | teftimony, rohen he went out, through the 
— Ind of Egypt, where I beard a language, 
t I undenſtood not. And in Pſalm cxiv. 
ä — 1. We read of a people of a ftrange lan- 
hari £95 . The latter of the texts has no 
pu- vord in the original, any way ſignifying - 
9 what we underſtand by language. MeHaM 
nun WY (07D) LOHeZ, (3315) tranſlated by us, a 
wr people of a ſtrange language, according to 
e te LXX, ſhould be tranſlated a barbarous 
ple, ſuch as the Jews 6 called-all, but them- 
Ab 8 | ſelves; 
d at 


whence we may fairly conclude, that the 


don, from two paſſages in the book of 


Plalm Ixxxi, 5. We read thus, in the new 


1 * In the old verſion, Pal. cxiv. I. They are called. 
fr ange people, 


* rr 
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ſelves ——So that we may diſmiſs this eri 
dence, without farther trouble. The word 
tranſlated language, in the former paſſage 
is SePHa TH, (DD) which, if tranſlate 
confeſſion (as explained in the new accou 
of the confuſion, which happened at Babel 
and cited below) proves no more here, th: 
it does there. And in my opinion, (whic 
is always ſubmitted to better judgment and 
correction) this interpretation beſt agree 
with the probable meaning of both places 
The Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed to infor 
us, that Joſeph was forced to dwell amongſt 
a a people, to whoſe confeſſion of faith, or re 
ligion, he was a ſtranger ; and which he 
did not underſtand. His being neceſſitated 
to aſſociate with a nation of idolaters, whoſe 
way of worſhip he was, and defired to con 
tinue, a ſtranger to, might very proper! 
be reckoned amongſt his greateſt hardſhips 
and diſtreſſes. But it is ſaid farther, in the 
affecting narrative of what paſſed betweer 
Jeſepb and his brethren, that Faſeph pak 
unto bis brethren, by an interpreter *, whic 
ſeems to have puzzled a very learned writer 
upon this paſſage, and drove him to a (6 
lution, by no means, I think, clear and fo 
— He ſays, that this was not out 


01 


P How Account of the Confuſion of Topas, p. 24 
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of uch ty, but in diſguiſe, pretending to be 


word. ranger, from ſome other country, and not 


Tape 
lated 


Col 


Jabel 


F their family, Gen. xlii. 23. This ſuppo- 
ftion ſeems to allow the thing denyed, ux. 
That there were different languages in dif- 
rent countries, and that the brethren muſt 
know ſo much, otherwiſe they could not 
hve been impoſed upon, by a pretence 
jhich they muſt know to be without foun- 


aon. Had this great author had recourſe 


o the original (in which he was ſkilled be- 
ond any man perhaps of this age, or any 
ther, ſince the Apoſtolical) he would have 
flved the difficulty, in another manner. 
The Engliſh verſion runs thus—— And 
ey knew not that Foſeph underſtood them, 
ir be ſpake unto them by an interpreter, 
The Hebrew literally tranſlated, ſays—— 
And they knew not that Joſeph heard or 
hearkened to them (SHaMaNG) (vDt#) be- 
cauſe HaMeLITS (y9bn) was between 
em. The queſtion then is, who was this 
HMeLIT'S ?—Not ſurely an interpreter, 
n our uſual acceptation of that word, or one, 
Who underſtood different languages, and was 
employed for that reaſon to convey the ſenſe 
af two perſons to each other, which could 
not be done by themſelves, as ſtrangers to 


WJ ch others language, The buſineſs of 


HaMeLITS 


*- 
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HaMeLITS was of a different nature; he 
was a mediator, a ſoftener, and Favourath 
reporter of what they ſaid : he was, as k 
were, a Communis Terminus, between this 
great officer, and the poor petitioners, to 
preſent the petition, and deliver the com- 
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mands of the prime miniſter, whilſt he 
| choſe to appear in that character, and con- 
ceal his relation to them. And it is highly 
agreeable to the Nate and dignity of the 
character, he was: then inveſted with, to 
ſuppoſe that this was he uſual method of 
tranſacting buſineſs of this nature, though 
he. might ſometimes condeſcend, for part- 
cular reaſons, and ſatisfaction, in a matter 
of grent importance, or curioſity, to ak 
ſuch queſtions himſelf, wherein he wanted 
a more particular and immediate anſwer. 
But the very word, here uſed, fixes the 
meaning, beyond all reaſonable doubt. The 
generality of lexicographers, it muſt be con- 
feſled, favour, and authorize, the vulgat 
ſenſe, though they are obliged. to uſe great 
violence to extract it from the root, which 
they produce for this purpoſe, ' They de- 
rive this noun from the verb LUTS (20 
| (which is placed in the margin of the H- 


brew bible likewiſe) whoſe original ſenſe i 
to o gde, n ſpeak like an one! and 
- likewik, 
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they f. 
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nei, ſay they, to interpret Hence 

they fetch the noun MeLITS, (15D). 
which; ſay they, ſignifies a derider, ſneerer, 
likewiſe an interpreter and orator, who de- 
wers the words of another, ſays Buxtorf, 
in a different ſound, —inaſmuch as the per- 
on, who uſes a flrange language, is, as it 
were, an irriſor. This kind of commentin · 
was far from giving me ſatisfaction, and 
put me upon a farther ſearch after a deri- 
ration more rational, and grammatical. I 
tid not wander long, before I found what I 
wanted, and had no occaſion to reſt and 
depend upon uncertain, unſupported conjec- 
ture only. The verb MaLa TS (xD) ap- 
peared, and fully reſolved all doubts, by 
laying a full claim, and making out an in- 
conteſtable right, to this derivative, which 
has been ſo long, and ſo unjuſtly given to 
another parent. This verb ſignifies to aſ- 
ſuage, render placid, ſweeten, or ſoften, 
from whence the Greek fu io, and Cocce- 
Jus gueſſes that MeLTTS, (509) an inter- 
preter, may po poſſibly be derived from hence. 
Marius de Calafio gives Ii likewiſe .an hint to 
the ſame purpoſe, as may be ſeen, upon 
| conſulting him, upon this verb, Here then 
k opened a clear way to come at the full 


deal 2 of this word, and ly 
of 


% 
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of this text, without torturing and ſtrain. Wicdiato! 
in g a verb, to accommodate it to a ſenſe ¶aured 
quite foreign to its uſual and known i inter. Has con 
pretation. The noun MeLITS (d) , wh 
formed regularly from MaLa TS, (yo) and hediate 
the conſtruction of it, when tranſlated med. apply 
ator Hecirns, quite agreeable to the given in. Ire to i 
terpretation of the verb. It is the office o pa 
the mediator, we know, to ſoften, to pa- I may « 
cify, upon occaſion, to reconcile and ſweet- n the 
en, eſpecially when a ſuperior may be ſourei here tl 
by any affront or injury done or offered to efore v 
him. Wherefore I have, I think, ſufi-Mrticula 
cient authority to change the word inter-, and 
preter, in this verſe, for that of mediator Nm cor 
and then every thing will be conſiſtent. nd poin 
Beſides, I may be allowed, I hope, to ſup- Nr actior 
poſe, that this hiſtory was an allegorical, re me, 
prophetical deſcription of what was to hap- e of 
pen to another Jeſeph, — who was ſold by bigough 
brethren, and was thereby a moſt providen· Ne Ha) 
tial inſtrument, or rather efficient cauſe, of Werprof, 
their preſervation, —who, in his human na-MPore pr 
ture, is ſet over the houfhold of God, fitting enſe ane 
at his right-hand, and continually making WnſtruQ 
interceſſion for us. Between the high of- fre, I I 
fended Majeſty of heaven, and the ungrate- M fnumerat 
ful offenders, brethren according to the fre due t 


fleſh, a mediator was quite neceſſary. The When, th 
mediator, 


gediator, in the firſt inſtance, moſt aptly 


xr, whoſe conſtant employment it is to 
nediate for his brethren, and graciouſly 
apply the exaltation of the human na- 


to pacify and reconcile us to the divine. 
may not be amiſs likewiſe to obſerve up- 
n the word HaMeLITS, (yen) that 


efore verbal nouns, as in this caſe, our 
articular attention ſeems thereby demand- 
d, and the noun is generally ſeparated 
om common uſe, in order to diſtinguiſh, 
nd point out, ſome eminent perſon, thing, 


me me, if J lay before him another paſ- 
ige of ſcripture, where the ſame word 
[hough withoüt the prefix, or demonſtra- 


erprefer, but would, in my opinion, 


eaſe and meaning of the place, bear the 
unſtruction, here contended for. The ſcrip- 
ure, I mean is Fob xxxiii. 23. After an 
numeration of various _puniſhments, which 
re due to, and often inflicted upon, ſinful 
Nen, theſe words follow. F there be a. 


meſſenger 
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zured what was to be done, and what 
us compleated and fulfilled, in the lat- 


re to Its principal and firſt intended uſe, 


here the prefix emphatical Ha (N) is uſed 


action. The reader, I hope, will for- 


ne Ha) is tranſlated likewiſe by the word 


ore properly, and conſiſtently with the 


CC TD — r w ES 
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bat meaning here. A principal perſon, 
x ruler, is confeſſedly pointed out, by this 
xorefſion ; and none ſo great, or ſo likely, 
an be here ſuppoſed, as this high perſon- 
ge, who was eminentiy one among a thou- 
id. The words in Mat. Xi. v. 6,—ap- 
pied from * Micah v V. b. 2. ſeem to allude 


ſah, —— One among the thouſands, or princes, 


who was the greateſt of all ,——whoſe ge- 
ng: forth (in the magnificent deſcription 


nerlaſfting. 1 miviſt obſerve farther, that if 
the words be cannot anſwer him one of a 
thuſand, be rendered interrogatively, as 
ley ſhould be, in many places (where the 
lime * adverb is uſed as here) and ought, I 


ſenſe we would fix upon, which is the 
oſt noble they can bear, as will appear 
pon trial. — he will contend with him; 


mankind 2 . 
0 ee 
dee theſe places compared by Lightfaet, Vol. L 
þ 440. and Pococt in his comment on, 4feah. 


dee Maſci s Grammar de Adverbiis affirm; 
deuülntz, 45 it ſignifies the anſwering; or ſpeech of — 
* 


v this deſcriptive a ppellation of the Meſ- 


Judäa, who was not the leaſt; that is, | 


if the prophet) have been from old, from 


mcelve, in this, they plainly enk the i 


all not he, apho is called, by way of eminent 
ſtinction, ane among a thouſand, * © anſwer 


lin, — and plead the cauſe in behalf of 


* The original word for anfweribg; favours the _ 


it 
: 


certain conſtruction of the ſacred book 


of writers upon this ſubject. But I cannd 
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i the honour, and, 'perhar 


by 1 
le will 


ſeems greatly to depend upon proving ti Me of 


antiquity of the language, wherein they wee conſ 
wrote, and come down to us; yet it edit c 
happened unfortunately now and then, th the 


learned men have (perhaps inadvertenth is t 


depreciated them, in this inſtance, by mah Mink, t 
ing other ſiſter- languages, (as they are cal nough 
ed) cozval with that, wherein the by hire hi 
Teſtament was originally penned.. don 
not my buſinefs, or any way om n good 
repeat what bath been ſaid by a multitud ume ſtr 


correctie 


well avoid taking notice of what has been enen 


GUY AM 2 laid down by a very learned profeſſor i in on THE 
"> 4 of our Univerſities, in favour of the Arabi lich of 
+ Ns. we — - language, as he goes much higher, that led 
any author I have met with, in his chatte ſon 
of its antiquity. In the main part of i Habian 
| inauguration ſpeech, this worthy gentlennffbe the | 
ſpoke” like an orator, in the beft ſenſe r ſeen 
that word, as every reader muſt acknos | 
ledge, who has peruſed this beautiful com., Vid. 
pofition ; but here he muſt be underſtoo dar 1 
W: * ag the ſends of the word 4 ol % frabi 
A 
diſtreſs | riæ, ah 
| who ELD bo, in ga to Mi nf We | * "_ 
was to anſwer for man, by the merit of his bitter þ wy &c il 
and death. | P 
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by Buxtorf) as an irriſor. But, I hope; 
e will not inſiſt upon this point, for the 
ke of maintaining a wild hypotheſis, when 
te conſiders, that he may hereby leſſen the 
edit of his Bible, and raiſe the character 
if the Alcoran, in one reſpect, above it: 
He is too good, and too learned a man, I 
link, to carry matters ſo far. I am near 
nough to him, to ſay this of him, and ad- 
nice him. After I have ſaid this, he will 
udon my preſent expoſtulation, and take 
n good part, what is intended as an whol- 
ome ſtricture, eſteeming it to be rather the 
worrection of a friend, than the wound of 
an enemy,” | * 
Tux learned Profeſſor- ſubſcribes to the 
fath of Eby Shobna, the hiſtorian, and 
Abulfeda, who have aſſerted, that J. arabus, 5 
de ſon of Kabtan, was the father of the 
Arabian language and people. And if he 
& the ſame (which ſuppoſition the Profeſ- 
or ſeems by this citation to countenance) 
| SE. _ 
Vid. Orat. Habit. Oxonii a Thoma Hunt, de An- 
ly. &c. Ling. Arab. Nam fi Arabas doctiores ( Ebn- 
Vebng ſc. & Abrulfeda) de ſui lingua loquentes (quod 
b 4rabiſmi ſtudiolis fieri oportet) conſulamus, videbi- 
us eos prima illius incunabula ad quendam Tarabum 
Win; filium referre, nomenque tam dialecti, quim 
rie, ab eo repetere. Qui fi idem ſit, ut ipſi volugt; 
am Tareabbo, Tottani filio, Gen. x. 26. memorato, erit 


| hems ipſo, qui ſioni Babylonice interfuit, quin- 
arenen 


* 
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with Tareabbo, the ſon of Yoktar, menti 
oned Gen. x. 26. he will be the fifth fron 
Shem, who was preſent, When the confuſion 
happened at Babel. From this fountain h 
derives the Arabian name, and ſeeming] 
' rejoices in the diſcovery, with great pleaſur 
and credulity. „ Behold, ſays he, th 
e hiſtory of the Arabian language. | 
e aroſe, as you have ſeen (from the abore 
cited evidence). “ together with its ſiſte 
from that common eaſtern mother, whic 


pinto! 
han tc 
the fir 
where! 
ervedl 
e ſup] 
his me 
nd jud 
10 ſpe 
o be 1 
nd w 


« owed its birth to the Babylonian confuſininds,- 
« ſion,” 7. e. Confuſion of tongues, that ling hi 
pened at Babel, © named from Yaraluice of 
* who was the fifth from Sbem, the ſon ir weig 
* Noah, reformed by Iſmael, conſecratoiut mi 
to the Mamitiſb ſuperſtition, by Mohonundue | 
« med, &c. 9 1 pon th 
1 cannoT ſuppoſe that the Profeſſor ier, anc 
tended to banter his audience, upon this O umſelf 
caſion, or that he entertained ſo mean Wiſhoſſibly 
opinion of their learning, as to ſuppoſe tie it 
would ſwallow fo filly, ſo abſurd 2 ueem. 
He owed more to their generoſity, and e mor 
2 op1nliflere is 
En vobis, Academici, linguæ Arabice Mon. 
brevi, qui licuit, quamque tempus patitur, tabea Wn 
pictam! Orta eſt, ut vidiſtis, una cum 3 m—_— 
- communi illa matre Orientali, que confuſioni 54 5 he per! 
nice debuit originem: nominata ab Tarabo, qui I | j; 
ipſo, Noachi filio, fuit quintus; reformata ab [ſms 7 iſh ] 


" conſecrata ſuperſtitioni Iſlamaticæ, 3 Mobamnes * 
ibid. p. 10. 995 3 
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pinion they had -declared of his abilities, 


he firſt time he appeared in that chair, 
wherein they had ſo honourably, and de- 
vedly, placed him. And yet it can hardly 
be ſuppoſed, that he could be i in earneſt, in 
his matter, when we conſider the learning g 
nd judgment of the man: We muſt then 


) be influenced by too common a paſſion, 


ninds,——a deſire of exalting, and digni- 


r weighing the pernicious conſequences 


undue preference and antiquity beſtowed 
pon the language, of which he was profeſ- 
or, and of which, therefore, he thought 
imſelf obliged to ſay every thing, that could 
pſibly recommend it to the world, and 
pie it a title to the firſt place in their e- 
tem. But if we examine this claim a lit- 
le more particularly, it may be ſaid, that 
dere is not ſo much as a ſimilitude of 
lames, much leſs a concurrence of circum- 
ances, to defend this whimſical derivation, 
The perſon, here called Tarabus, is, in the 
13:/p Bible named Jerab. In the origi- 

3. nal, 


han to make ſuch a return for their favour, 


to ſpeak as ſoftly as we can) ſuppoſe him 
nd weakneſs, incident to the greateſt 


hing his ſubject, at the expence and preju- 
ice of others, without duly attending to, 


at might follow, or be drawn from this 
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nal, there are only theſe three letters in th 
name IRH, (mv) or CH. The e and 
are added, according to the Maſoretic 
reading. One would hardly think it po 
ſible for the moſt dextrous, or able ari 
at this ſport, to have forced this name Fe 
rab into this ſervice. One ſingle R has er 
poſed him to this violence, when he migh 
have expected to have been as-undiſturbec 
as any of his brethren, or anceſtors. Bu 
What makes this matter worſe, is— 
Profeſſor herein runs quite counter to hi 
Bible, wherein he might have found, and 
muſt have ſeen, the proper name of, and 
for, theſe people &c. But that did by nc 
means favour his ſcheme, or comport with 
the. eſtabliſhment of fo ancient a deſcent 
HaRaBI () is the ſcriptural name 0 
| theſe people, derived from a verb, which 
ſignifies to mix, as theſe people were ori 
ginally a mixed people, compoſed of vai 
pus and barbarous colonies, of whom the 
principal part ſprung from Iſbmael,.—a fi. 
vage race, without letters, religion, and al. 
moſt humanity, ——per fe rapparees, in 
all ages, according to the prediction, — 
He will be 4 wild man, bis band will de 
; 2, Ol again 


| See Dr. Tackſon, and Dr. Delany, Concerning 1 
; _ relating to Image: Rev. examined Wi 
— go. 2 3 | N 
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rinſt every man, and every man's band 
lain bim, — Gen. xvi. 12. There is 
all and, to me, a ſatisfactory account 
{ theſe people, and their language, in the 
ww account of the confufion of tongues, Write | 
a by the late Mr. Hutchinſon. I wiſh the 
ined would conſider what is offered in 
t treatiſe. If the author be miſtaken, ' 
u the reaſons be produced to convince the 
rorld, that he is ſo. Let every thing and 
pinion be fairly and thoroughly examined, 
at what is proved to be good, may be 
ed faſt, what otherwiſe, let go. There' 
$00 occaſion, and it is highly unſervice- 
able to the Chriſtian cauſe, for men to 
rm themſelves into ſects, in defence of 
pinions, which all ſhould, and many 
probably. would, be willing to embrace, 
hen ſupported and explained by proper 
rguments. Much miſchief, I am per- 
ſaded, has been done, much prejudice 
iled againſt many noble, uſeful arguments, 

which have been offered in ſupport of the 
rand points of Chriftianity, by the heat, 

ad indiſcreet management of imprudent 
zalots, Whatever any Chriſtian has to 
Propoſe for the maintenance of the com- 
non cauſe, let it be received and tryed 


* candour ; ;—tryed, by the word of 
0 4 God, 
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| God, and the analogy of faith. Whatever 
falls in with, or tends to the confirmation 
and Wluſtration, of them, has a right to our 
reception and approbation ; ; as the author 
has a title to our thanks, and the exceed- 
ing great reward of our maſter. All the 
_ abſ urdities, charge by the author of Chriſti 
nity as old as the creation, and his ſcurri 
lous follower, the ral phi hoſopher, upon 
the Moſaic narrative of the confuſion, which 
Happened at Babel, immediately vaniſh up- 
on the true conſtruction of the text, which 
be new account gives us. The word SaPHA, 
(Noe) being rendered confeſſion, inſtead 
of languages, (as it. ought to be) no objec- 
tion will remain, I think, and. every thing 
will appear conliſtent. Theſe people wen 
erecting a temple and altar to the, heaven, 
Which was the idolatry of thoſe days 
not a tqwer, whoſe top ſhould reach the 
ſtarry region: had this been, the ſcheme, 
they would hardly have begun in a vale 
but would probably have taken, the advan 
tage of the moſt rifing ground, T heir de 
fign was not quite ſo filly ; they were rai 
ing a magnificent pile to the honour of ths 
| God they worſhipped, and were 'contrivily 
a form of worſhip, of a ſuitable pomp, #00 
confsſſion of faith, 8 of the oon 
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ceived dignity, and high attributes of their 
city. To prevent the execution of this 
rebellious ſcheme, and defeat the eſtabliſh- | 
ment of ſo wicked a deſign, what more 
ikely, what more effectual method could 
te thought of, than to ſow a ſpirit of diſ- 
cord among the ſeveral yain pretenders, up- 
on this occaſion; or rather, to leave them 
to the natural effects of ſuch contentions, as 
riſe from ſuch conteſts, amon oft different 
opiniators, ' when a new way of worſhip is 
to be introduced ? One offered one form, 
mother another: each leader contended 
for ſuperiority, and a preference of his ſy- 
tem, which ſoon. ended in that Confulian 
which was judicially intended by the ſe- 
yeral SaPHA, or confeſſions, being op- 
poſed to each other. The various deiſti- 
cal ſchemes, which have been offered of 
late years, by ſuch as have conſpired, with 
the like blaſphemous impiety, to ſet aſide 
revelation, and the inſtituted way of wor- 
hip, to make room for 1 know nat what 
unintelligible jargon, and fantaſtical plans 
of what is falſly called natural religion, may 
ſerve ſufficiently to illuſtrate what happened 
at Babel, We have ſeen this idle medley 
contended for, by its different projectors, 
with the ſame warmth and zeal, and, doubt 

nat, 


* 7 8 
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not, but God will order the ſame fate to 
attend it. The proper word * uſed for 
what we mean by languages, does not oc- 


cur, till long after this memorable event. 
Tux advocates for the antiquity of the 
Arabic language, compared with the He. 
brew, or, as ſome affect to call it, the Cha]. 
dee, muſt have farther, and, I hope, ho- 
neſter views and deſigns, than I can pene- 
trate, or gueſs at, or than any of them have 
as yet diſcovered, or communicated. Their 
attempt muſt appear, at firſt ſight, irrational, 
abſurd, and, perhaps, diſreſpectful to the 
facred Books, when they would bring the 
book of Mahomet, and a compoſition of in- 
fidel impoſtors, to interpret the book of 
God, and a language of about 1100 years 
ſtanding, to explain a book wrote by M- 
es. But when this is ſaid, we muſt al- 
CES _ TT 
_ * LaSHoN. (25 We find this word indeed Gem. 
rT0.—which is the chapter immedi preceding that 
eoncerning. the confuſion at Babel. But Moſes mult 
be ſuppoſed to deſcribe things here, as they ſtood at the 
time of his writing. Otherwiſe it will prove, that 
there were different languages, before the confuſion at 
Babel. But another expreſſion in the ſame vetſe ſut- 
ficiently proves, that Moſes is repreſenting things, 3 
they appeared at the time he wrote, hen be 
ſpeaks of the iſles of the Gentiles, which could not be 3 


tive name, before the confuſion at Babel. | 
he danger and folly of interpreting the Hebrew 


deſcri 
ok 


Scriptures by Arabic, as the Fews have done, appeals / 


in an eminent inſtance, alledged by Dr. Pocock, * . 
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bow the Arabic language, and a ſkill in it, 


its proper uſe and honour, in as ample a 
manner, as has been claimed by ſome of its 


reateſt patrons, and moſt ſerious profeſ- 
ſors. Some original words may probably 
be conveyed down by tradition from the 
firſt times, in that dialect, and ſerve to help 
us to the ſenſe of the araf acyouers, Or the 
Hibrew words, which occur but once in 
the Bible. The great Dr. Pocock points 
out this uſe, and in ſome noble inſtances 
exemplifies it. And this may be ſufficient 
to recommend the ſtudy of this language. 

Ms. Squire cites ſome authorities, which 
ſuppoſe Hebrew to be the mother tongue, 


Chaldee, and Arabic, to be ſiſters deſcend- 


ed from it. The former of theſe ſiſters * 
has a claim to great antiquity, and been 
rery ſerviceable to the mother tongue, 
which it has, in an eminent manner, inter- 
preted, and explained, and has had the 
honour of being made uſe of, in ſome parts 
of the ſacred books. But the latter muſt 
have been ſo obſcured and defaced, that 
no traces of a reſemblance——Y2zalem de- 
(et efſe ſororum could appear in any au- 

ET LOS. thentic 


notes upon Maim. Port. Moſis, Cap. VIII. which I hope 

the curious learned reader will conſult. Page 240. ef 

Dr. Tells Edition. | | 
Pag. 140. > Chaldee Paraph, 
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thentic characters, before the time of Mz. 
bomet, if the language of theſe people de- 
generated, and ſuffered as much as their 
religion and learning: and there is no rea- 


ſon to ſuppoſe that it was more carefully 
preſerved. It is, I think, agreed amongſt 
the ſkilful in this tongue, that it was form. 
ed, or reformed, as it now exifts, by the 
combined arts of Jews, Pagans,” and rene- 
gado Chriſtians, for the uſe of the Alcoran; 
and if fo, muſt bear the ſame date. 
features of the original Arabic (which was 
probably a dialect of the Hebrew) may 
| til}, without doubt, be diſcovered, in many 
words, by thoſe who underſtand both lan- 
guages; and where there is a conformity 
between the material part (according to the 
judicious diſtinction, uſed by Mr. Squire) of 
the Hebrew and Arabic, the latter may be 
allowed a divine extraction. This kind of 
conformity may likewiſe be admitted, 3: 
2 proper touch-ſtone, or lapis Hebraw, 
whereby to try the value and antiquity of 
other languages; and Mr. Squire has my 
conſent to make his inference from this 
Conceſſion. He will excuſe me, I hope, 
in endeavouring to ſet him right, in ſome 


particulars, wherein, I think, he is mi- 


RNaken, in the application of his rule, 72 
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for offerin g my own conjectures upon the 
fame points. Mr. Squire ſuppoſes that the 
firſt planters led a wandering kind of life, 
and talks of their various migrations, and 
frequent change of place. He muſt mean 
the firſt planters of Greece, and the adja- 
cent parts, I preſume, as it cannot be true 
of the firſt planters, or perſons, who made 
ſettlements, in the firſt ages of the world, 
and formed themſelves into little ſocieties 
under their reſpective heads, princes, or go- 
rernors. . For theſe were undoubtedly the 
families called patriarchal, and were ſo far 
from wandering, that they moſt probably 
kept very cloſe together, for many ages, as 
their wants were few, and eaſily ſupplied 
at firſt; and the fruitful countries, which 
ſurrounded the place of their firſt ſettle- 
ment, made it no way neceſſary, or agree- 
able for them, to look out for diſtant habi- 
tations; or, however, to leave the Conti- 
nent, and hazard a voyage to ſeek a ſettle- 
ment, upon ſome diſtant, uninhabited iſlands. 
peace and plenty ſat ſmiling at their own 
doors, in their different Alatick ſettlements; 
and the bleſſings of providence, which 
were continually poured down upon them, 
made them eaſy and happy at home. Their 


migrations muſt have been very few, in the 
infancy 
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infancy of the world, when it was but thinly 

peopled. Abraham ſeems to have been 1 
firſt traveller; and we read, or know, of 
no colonies, more diſtant, at that time, than 


Egypt, which borders upon Paleſtine. Nei. 
ther was Abraham probably fond of ſeek- 
ing new countries or adventures, or deſi- 
rous of quitting his habitation, how uneaſy 


ſoever it might be to him, to ſee fo much 


wickedneſs, as ſeems to have been at that 
time ſpreading round him. A ſpecial cal 
from God was thought neceſſary to over- 
rule his natural inclination, and, as it were, 
compel him to depart. And this may fairly 
be ſuppoſed to have been the common way 
of thinking. When Mr. Sguire, therefore, 
ſpeaks in this ſtyle, he muſt either be un- 
derſtood of the firſt colonies, ſent, or driven, 
into Greece, as is deſcribed, or looſely hint- 
ed, in the diſordered fragments of ſome 
prophane hiſtorians, or elſe he muſt hare 
taken kis eye off from his Bible, where the 
only true account of peopling the world, 

and the hiſtory of its firſt ſettlements, ar 
to be found. All beſides is inconſiſtency, 
conjecture, and extravagant imagination. 
The learned enquirer, in order to diſcove! 
the origin of the Greek language, endea- 
vours to do it, by finding out What was the 
8 1 language 
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language of the Pelaſgi, inaſmuch as theſe 
I clebrated wanderers (as he is pleaſed to call 
them) were 7nd: ;ſputably the moſt ancient 
planters, and firſt maſters of Greece, He 
ays farther, that theſe Pelaſgi were Afa- 
lebe, the delcendants of Japbet, by Javan, 
or Jon, thence called Jones. In this ac- 
count is a mixture of certainty and uncer- 
tinty. What is taken from Moſes, con- 
cerning Faphet and Javan, is certain. 
The other part ſeems to be only impro- 


bable conjecture. nd theſe Pelaſgi are 


called celebrated wand rers, and more di- 
ſtinguiſhed, on that account, than other co- 
lonies, who might be ſent, or forced abroad, 
when room or ſhelter was wanted, does 
not appear. Their name, he ſays, imports, 
that they were a divided, and 1 peo- 
ple, from the verb PHaLaG. (37 D)—— 
Tis true, that they were among the diſ- 
herſed, and divided from the principal ſtock. 
But this was the caſe of other nations and 
ſetlements, at that time; nay, of all, who 
fed from the conquering, deſtroying hand 
of Joſhua, who might, for the ſame rea- 
lon of their being ſcattered, and ſeparated 
rom the great body, they before adhered 
o, and mixed with, be called by the ſame 


name. We mae: look out, therefore, for 
another 
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another reaſon of this appellation, and then 

by diſcover, and determine, if we can, whe 
ttheſe Pelaſgi were, and what was the place 
of their habitation. The enquirer is ver 
juſt in remarking, ——That at this time 

or in the beginning, there were no ſuch 
things as proper names, —— that is, names 
without any inherent ſignification, or pre- 
cife idea, annexed to them; but that they 
were ſo many images, or ſhort deſcription 
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of the things, for which they ſtood, and toll be tl 
which they were appropriated. Upon th (theſe 
ſuppoſition, the remarkable ſaying of Tun" 11 
| muſt have been founded. According to fone, 


this rule of etymology, and to give it ſtil 
more credit, I would fetch the meaning 
of the word Pelaſgi, not from the wel 
PHaLaG, -but the noun, which frequently 
gives the idea, and is commonly the root, 
vhere none of the Hemantic letters apper 
to ſhew its derivation from the verb. This 
happens, in the caſe of our preſent enquiry 
The ſcriptural name for rivers, or gre: 
waters, is > PeL OI, (0355) which probably 
gave name to theſe Pela 267, as the . 
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Ex hicne tibi terrens mortalique naturi & cafud 
conereta ea eſſe videtur? Aut quis primus, quod fur 
gaz ſapientiz Pythagore viſum eſt, omnibus rebus it 
Polt nomina? Ae &c. Vid. Cic. Tuſc. Diſput. 
1. C. 25. Editi. Davis & Not. in Locum citat. 

Hence HeAa ye, and — 
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led in theſe numerous little iſlands, in 
be midſt, as it were, of the PeL GI, or 
mers of waters, are moſt aptly and pecu- 
ly deſcribed and diſtinguiſhed by my 
lation Beſides, ——it may be faid, 
er, in its ſeeming partition of the 4 
nes the idea of dividing, likewiſe of wan- 
zing, and rolling along, in a reſtleſs man- 
en and ſometimes precipitately, into differ- 
it countries, and, therefore, ſeems here 
) be the ideal root. All the inhabitants 
{theſe iſlands were locally characteriſed by 
ls term, as their deſcent was by the name 
Jones, that is to ſay, perſons ſprung 
um Jon, or Javan, as Japbet was the 
mmon father, or Jupiter of the Weſt, 
European ſettlements in general. If this 
count and derivation (which ſeem to me 
ey probable) be admitted, the language 
f theſe Pelaſgi will not ſerve as any parti- 
ar direction to us, in our enquiries after 
de origin of the Gree& language. The 
ut inhabitants of the Archipelago muſt 
are brought with them their own Pha. 
can, or Hebrew language; and many of 
e original words, or the conſonants, in 
bem mixed, were handed down, together 
th the different dialects, which were 
den formed among, and diſtin guithed, the 
* | many 
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many petty common-wealths of this þ 
part of the world. But which of theſe 
tained more -or leſs of the firſt languag 
can be gueſſed at only from compar 
them with the Hebrew, in the mate 

part. 5 
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Mx. Sguire mentions another langu 
as a primitive one, or one likely to h 
him, in his enquiry, But, upon exami 
tion, this will be found liable to the f 
objection, — I mean the Hellenic. The n 
of Hellens, which has been uſed by m 
writers, ancient and modern, for the Gri 
in common, was probably, at firſt, like t 
of Pelaſgi, a deſcriptive name, taken f 
another circumſtance, more particularly 
lative to this people. Since profane hiſt 
as well as ſacred, feems to allow, that tl 
countries were firſt peopled from the op 
fite- ſhore of Egypt, or the Eaſtern one 
Pale ine, the name of Hellens might 
given to the firſt ſettlers here, from 

word HeLA, (50d) ſignifying trans, 4 
rius, as properly diſtinguiſhing thoſe, \ 
were thus ſent, as we ſpeak, beyond ſea, 
were placed at a remote diſtance from ti 
native country. And as one of the 
colonies might probably ſettle near 


» Joc Strabo. 
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that country might be principally called 
os, which was the caſe, and all, under 
fame circumſtances, were named Hellens, 
vying with them, and ſpreading that ap- 
lation over the ſeveral diſtricts, or pro- 
nces, where they planted themſelves: ſo 
it the inhabitants of this part of the world 
pn came to be called by the general name 
Helleniſts. But the reader, perhaps, will 
uſe to derive this appellation from the 
b HaLA, whoſe conſtruction is abicere, 
nidering the obvious reaſons, which offer 
emſelves in ſupport of it. In conſidering 
tle, we may examine another, and the 
oſt common name of theſe people, as be- 
gſynonymous, and fully agreeing hereto 
Its full ſenſe and meaning, — I mean the 
rd Greece itſelf, Mr. Squire's conjecture 
an the etymology of this name does not 
ite ſatisfy me, as not ſufficiently deſcrip- 
e, or diſtinguiſhing. The verb, from 
tence Mr. Squire fetches Graij, or Græci, 
ve attend to the letters only, may ſeem 
be a probable conjecture; but it gives 
no peculiar ſenſe, whereby theſe people 
y be deſigned, and marked out, amongſt 

reſt of mankind, who were ſeeking out 
C ſettlements and habitations. The verb 


ports to abide, to inhabit, &c, But this 
2 | ſenſe 
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racterize any nation. He will give me leave 
therefore, to offer him, and the world, : 
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ſenſe is ſurely too general and looſe to ch 


other, which. ſeems to anſwer this pu 
poſe, much better. The * verb GaRas 
(#12) whoſe interpretation 1s expulit, wi 
give us a proper idea, in this caſe, anſwe 
ing our enquiry. in all reſpects, in fou 
and ſenſe, very particularly deſcribing the 
people. HaLA and GaRaSH, coincide i 
their meaning and deſign, which was | 
point out, and tranſmit to poſterity, - 


hiſtory, and. terrible expulſion, of tha of 
people, who were providentially and judcthod | 
cially compelled to fly from the victorio obſcur 
arms of Joſhua, glad to take refuge in the beau! 
then uninhabited iſlands. Heult t 

I am willing to allow, ther. the By E mot} 
thaw, Pelaſgic, and Hellenic languages, we {pr 
not different from each other, as Mr. Sui not p 
afſerts*; but wherein, or how far, i n an 
Greek tongue, as we now have it, agree th 
wich the firſt language, or Hebrew ny lfrever 
the fe 

Ts | ently c 

This verb is uſed for rats Adam out of Pun ey ma 
and in the ſame ſenſe, in other places. dee Maris, ) 
Calaſin.——— MiGRaSH, (ED) the Hemantic ne ay well 
fignifies a ſuburb; which feems to be a kind of um Heb, 
driven out from the great hive, the city, and obliged 3 
remove, to leave room for the firſt inhabitants, 10 ung, in 


* tem us they en.. 
* h : » 'Page 179. 
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[the others were at that time only dialects) 
obe known, only by comparing the Greek 
ngue, as we have it, materzally, with the 
reno, as it ſtands in our Bible. The 
guage brought into Greece, by the firſt 
enters, Pelaſgi, or Hellens, could not long 
ntinue the ſame. The language ſoon 
t the natural effect of a ſeparation from 
| place, where the ſtandard of its purity 
zined, and was carefully preſerved. 
my neceſſary alterations and changes, 
lich muſt have been introduced by a va- 
of pronunciations, want of letters, or 
ethod of recording, &c. muſt have ſoon 
obſcured its firſt and genuine lineaments 
beauty, that in ſome ages, it might be 
ficult to diſcern, what relation it bore to 
E mother-tongue, from whence it origi- 
ly ſprung. The material parts indeed 
not periſh fo ſoon, but, like the bones 
n animal body, ſerve to diſcover what 
me they originally belonged to; and 
derever we find them, after the removal 
the formal accidental parts, (fince fre- 

ently changed and introduced, whereby 
& may have been long diſguiſed we 
ky well conclude, that they are derived 
m Hebrew parents. That language con- 
lng, in its conſtituent parts, of invariable 
1 45 £5 conſonants, 


— 
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conſonants, was divinely formed for ſtrengt 
and duration, and has, therefore, laſted ſ 
long 1 in the Hebrew ſcriptures, without cor 
ruption, or the leaſt ſign of decay, or al 
teration, Upon the grand diſperſion, an 
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many occaſional extruſions, the new ſettler 1 ug 
carried many of the religious cuſtoms, a 4 
well as much of the common language; us 
with them. Hence we may diſcern ſo m 3 
ny footſteps of a derivation from one cor 3 
mon head or fountain, which was afte * - | 
wards, i in its courſe, ſtained and mixed wi * 

impurities, and wild ſuperſtitions, for w. PE 
of ſuch an flablithurient. and body of law! has of 

as guarded the people of God, and thel i N 

language, from ſuch accidents, wrong, 
As to Hellen's being the founder of thi! ic wel 
Hellenic language, Mr. Squire may vollilies no 

fay it is abſurd ; and from the moſt moi world, 
ſtrous, inconſiſtent accounts, which are marke 
ven us of Hellen, Phenix, Europa, Ca chere 
mus, and even Perſeus, I am frequent hpbere, 
tempted to doubt their very exiſtence, Krob 
ſuppoſe them to be the creatures of a wa znount. 
ton imagination, or neceſſary ſtop-gaps en, or . 
fill up a fanciful ſcheme of chronolog lM Pbnic. 
The account of Hellen, and his givil 

name to all Greece, together with the l 1% Aa 
ſtory of the Pelaſgi and . ma be ſe — 
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1 the learned commentaries upon the Ox- 
rd marbles, with the authorities whereon 
hey depend. This account and hiſtory, ſo 


„ will, I think, appear to any unprejudiced 
der, full of uncertainties, unſupported 
onjectures, or abſurd fables. Dr. Prideaux 
ils us from ancient writers—* That Euro- 


ravely determines the cauſe againſt Agenor, 


ther. Though he ſeems to be of opinion, 
hat the —_ for Phenix, ſpeak more 
ruly, than thoſe for Agenor, in this caſe. I 
znnot help thinking them both in the 
wrong, and no way entitled to our aſſent, 
tis well known that the word Europe ſigni- 
les no more, than the weſtern part of the 
world, being plainly formed, as * Dr. Hyde 
marked, from Ereb, importing that part 
where the ſun ſets, or the weſtern hemiſ- 
ere, oppoſed to the eaſtern. So that 


amounts to no more, than that the weſt- 
ern, or European ſettlements were ſent from 
Phonicia, or that the weſt was N by 

„ +: the 


110 Aattaire, 9 Edit. Pag. 392. Marmora Oxon. 
utd igitur veriora dicere videntur, qui Europam non 
Agenoris, ſed Phœnicis filiam volunt fuiſſe. 
* Vide Notas in Peritſol Itiner. Mundi, p. 14. 
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refully and critically extracted and alledg- 


u was the daughter of Phenix and very 


rho was ſuppoſed by ſome to be her Fa- 


Europa's being the daughter of Phænix 
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I offered ſacrifice, for bis preſervation, ] Jovi 


ſearch after it. This ſeems to be our caſd 


"ſtill more to the ſame conjecture: He ” 
h plies — Se thus Powixnc, 1. 6 
Tyre and Sidon, where, according to Euſe 


account of the ſhip, which brought thel 


or land, according to the marble. If mor 
- matter, I need only refer the impartial reade! 


to a careful, attentive peruſal of the ſever 
comments * the Oxferd marbles, Buſ 
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the eaſt, * Hellen is ſaid to be the fon of 
Deucalion, who, after the flood, fled, and 


ince 
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Phryxio, qui opem fugientibus ferret—T, 
Jupiter, the aſſiſtant of ſuch, as were put t 
flight. Through the veil and diſguiſe of 
fable, we may frequently diſcover - truth, 
and are ſometimes directed by it, in out 


here, and confirms the above account of 

the appellation of Hellens, given to thel 
ople. Another reading in the firſt mar 

on according to the learned Selden, : 


bius, Cadmus, and Phenix, who came out 
of Egypt, reigned. We have likewiſe : 


new planters into Greece, and Hellas is the 
very place, where this ſhip landed the fo 
gitives, or exiles, 1. e. the oppoſite ſhore 


be wanting to convince any judgment i in thi 


Wii's. | 
* See the comments on the Marbles for what is hen Pi 
| 0quire” 


d See in the word nada. 7 
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ince great ſtreſs is laid upon the certainty 
and reality of what. is related of Perſeus, I 
nuſt beg the reader's patience to lay before 
him an obſervation, or two, upon this mat- 
ter, eſpecially as the learned Mr. Stanyan 
ſeems to rejoice greatly, upon a ray of light 
breaking in upon him, at the commence- 
ment of Inachus's reign, who was the grand- 
father of Perſeus, and ſeems to remove — 
cure that dimneſs, which Mr. Square, and 
Mr. Stanyan complain of, in the times pre- 
ceding, But if . we. conſider the. ſtrange, 
nconſiſtent account, that is given of the 
grandſon, we ſhall find no reaſon to boaſt 
of any, ſure and ſafe direction, i in the hiſtory 
of the grandfather. Mr. Stanyan indeed is 
pleaſed. to ſay e muſt allow bim (Per- 
feus) one of the firſt places, among the heroes 
of thoſe times *, eſpecially if wwe add to his 
other atchievements, the conqueſt of Perſia, 
which, it is thought, took its name from 
him,. or his. ſon Perſes. Many of the re- 
puted heroes. of - theſe times may be ranked 
with our King Arthur, and Jack the Grant- 
hller. Whether this may be. faid of king 
Perſeus, I leave to the opinion of the learn- 
ed, after layin g before them a remark or 


two, 
1 Compare Shak, p. 19. with the Beginning of Mr. 
Bquire's Eſſay. 

Page 32. Vol. I. 8 e A. M. 2692. 
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two, for their conſideration. What the 

learned and judicious Dr, Heylin ſays, con 

eerning the detivation of the name Perſa, 

_ deſerves our notice, and fhall, therefore, 

introduce what I have to fay, upon this ſub- 

* ject.— Theſe are his words: — ( This 
« country (Perſia] is called Elam in 8.5. 
e till the time of Daniel the prophet, from 
« Elam the fon of Sem, who was planted 
te there. But after the Medes and Perſar 
ges had fabdued Babylon, and transferred the 
e ſupreme monarchy to themſelves, we fin 
< this people called by the name of PaRas, 
* (p*5)—the word PaRas (or PHaRas) 
* (0D) ſignifying as much as horſemen; 
t given, therefore, to this nation, as it 1 

_ « ſuppoſed, from an edict 'of Cyrus, who 
e not only taught them the art of horſe- 
is op manſhip, but ſet forth a law, that | 
i * ſhould be a reproach to any man, to go 
F * on foot —Sive multum, five parum itine- 
E 718, effet conficiendum, — Whether the 
« journey, he had to go, were long or lit 
* tle.” 
5 reader, I hope, will * a con- 
jecture upon the etymology and reaſon 0 
this new name given, this people, upon their 


new eſtabliſhment. by Cyrus. The ideal 
| 5 root, 


© Heylin's Coſmogragh. Lib. iii. p. 14 l. Edit, Fol. 1669 


root, 
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hoof, | 
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wot, from whence it ſprings, is, I think, 
PaRaS, or PHaRaS, which ſignifies an 
hoof, and is transferred to deſcribe a people 
who ſhould eminently make uſe of ſuch 
creatures as horſes, camels &c. aptly diſtin- 
eviſhed by this word—an hoof, by a pro- 
per ſynecdoche, fully expreſſing and point- 
ng out theſe animals, by a moſt peculiar and 
leſcriptive part. It ſeems to be worthy of 
ſervation, that Daniel, in whoſe time the 
P.rfan empire was founded, in, and by, 
Cyrus, who made the Perfians a nation of 
horſemen, ſhould be the firſt of the ſacred. 
writers, who ſhould change the old name, 
ad give them another, ſo expreſſive of this 
new inſtitution. But this name was to laft, 
and properly belong to them, through di- 
ſlant ages, in a moſt remarkable manner. 
And this prophetic mark, thus ſtamped, 
and ſtill ſo viſible and conſpicuous, upon this 
people, ſerves to prove, that there was a di- 
ne direction in theſe ſeemingly minute 
q particulars ; and that there are probably no 
names given to perſons or nations, in the 
feb. S. S. which are purely, what we call, 
arbitrary, but contain in them ſomething 
peculiarly deſcriptive of the nature and pro- 
perties of the perſons and things, which they 
and for. The inſtance before us may be 
called 
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called a caſe in point, and moſt iy veri⸗ 
_ hes the obſervation, this nation having been 
| diſtinguiſhed i in this way, from the time of 
their founder Cyrus, to this day. I need 
only refer the reader to Xenophon, for the 
firſt and ancient account of them, and for 
the modern, to Mr. Fraſer's late curious ac- 
_ cqunt of Nadir ShaH, who, according to 
this faithful hiſtorian, had in his late Indian 
expedition, 160,000 perſons, all mounted. 
even thoſe, that followed the camp, and traf- 
 ficked for neceſſaries to the men, were con- 
Pleatiy armed and mounted. Upon this, and 
| ſome other ſuch like occaſions, when ] have 
been led to make ſome remarks of this na- 
ture, I have been inclined to think, that 
great aſſiſtance may be had from the confi 
deration and etymology of ſcriptural names 
of perſons and places, for fixing, and aſcer- 
taining, many characters and deſcriptions, 
as would ſerve greatly to explain, and illu- 
ſtrate, their true hiſtory. I throw out this 
hint, for the improvement of ſuch, as have 
more leiſ ure,. and more learning, than fall 
to my ſhare. In ſuch reſearches and exa- 
minations of the ſacred books, we ſhall 
have the inexpreſſible pleaſure of diſcover- 


ing and Fee that Divine Omni- 
ſcience, 


„ 


Page 154. 
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ſcience, which alone was ſufficient to fix 
uch diſtinguiſhing and indelible characters 
of pon the nations of the earth, and impreſs 
ed Mich a fignature upon them, as muſt mani- 
feſt the hand, from whence it proceeded, 
through all ages, to the concluſion of the 
grand? Holam, or conſummation of this vaſt 


fnal deſtruction of the kingdoms of this 
world b. | | 


« . 


te completed. This kind of orbit has its ſuppoſed Ter- 
ninus Inchoationts, from whence its courſe commences, 


(My) aſcendere) till it arrives at its vertical point; then 
i circulates in a declivity, till it comes again to the Ter- 
ninus Inchoationis. Hence the word halma, for vir- 
zin, Cc. - who are aſcending the orbit of life, —whence, 
perhaps, Alma Mater, virgin-mother, applied to o 
xademies, the pure parents of learned ſons. 3 
I have the authority of a very learned man to bear 


Meric Caſaubon, in his learned treatiſe de Ling. Hebr. 
p. 44. 5 IN 


inguarum, & tanto prior tempore, in rimandis & inve- 
figandis verborum antiquorum (cujuſcunque ſint illa lin- 


am & antiquitate accedunt & affinitate) etymologiis 


num eſſe, & ratio poſtulat, & certa confirmat experien- 
ta, Sed & antiquorum populorum origines & locorum, 


ate, ex intimis hujuſce ut plurimum linguæ penetrali- 
bus eruenda ſunt f 


nd immenſe ſcheme of providence, and 


35 eo oo ToY Tun 
: HoLaM, (y) the term for any ſuppoſed cycle 
or period, within which, any particular revolution is to 


ind aſcends gradually (from whence the verb GNaLH, 


* 
_— 
— — | 


\ 


me out, in this remark, =no leſs than the famous 
Nam ut lingua Hebraica matrix eſt aliarum omnium 


guæ & quanquam earum præcipue quæ propius ad il- 
multim ejus peritiam conducere imo apprime neceſſa- 
adde & Gentilium Numinum, quorum in nominibus fers 


tio omnis & natura (eruditionis philoſophicæ pars 
aon peenitenda) ab ultima pleraque pendentia antiqui- 
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THe reader, I doubt not, is beforehand, 
with me, in his application of the above 
critic, and reflexions, and will be apt to con- 
clude, that inſtead of king Perſeus's giving 
name to Per/ia, he might probably borrow 
his own name and exiſtence from it. When 
a monarch was wanted to fill up a gap, in 
the ſeries of the early ages, one was thought] 
of, in this place, who was worthy, and, 
therefore, allowed, to reign over a nation 
of horſemen. The poets, therefore, have 
mounted King Perſeus, as ſuch a monarch, 
in their opinion, tought to be mounted, 
Full royally they make him ride, and he 
muſt have fat a horſe, the beſt of any man 
in Pera. This may ſerve very well for 
embelliſhment and machinery, and furniſhes 
very: agreeable ſcenes of amuſement, and 
theatrical entertainments. But for truth's 
ſake, let not ſuch ſtuff be introduced to ſet- 


piads, 
ther, 

reſped 
cerne 
ſtory, 
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tle any chronological doubts, much leſs be = 
brought in evidence, againſt the hiſtory of WW man «, 
the Bible. | | | * Prop 
I canvor help thinking (without impo- . 
ſing my opinion upon others, but ſubmit- WI , * 
ting my own to that of more learned men) MI .. Su 
that very little is to be depended upon, in the . fo 


prophane hiſtories, and accounts of nations 
and particularly of Greece, before the + xr 
33 | | Pla 85 
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dds, and that they deſerve credit no far- 
ther, than they agree with the ſacred in all 
reſpects. When a conformity may be diſ- 


cerned between the prophane and ſacred 
ſtory, the former may be permitted the 


honour of adding its teſtimony to the truth 
of the latter, and receive from it an undeni- 


able, honourable atteſtation of its own vera- 


city, Where this does not appear, we 
ſhould at leaſt ſuſpend our aſſent to the aſ- 
ſertions of the Heathen hiſtorians, till we 
have examined them, on all fides, and in 
every light. But as the moſt learned bi- 
ſhop Stillingfſeet has fo juſtly ſtated this 
matter, I ſhall take the liberty of produc- 
ng his words, after ſending forth one figh 
after this excellent man, and ſome of his 


—Sublatos oculis querimus INDIGI.— 


« prophane hiſtories, where they do not 
© interfere with the ſacred hiſtory of ſcrip- 
ture; and it is certainly the beſt improve- 
ment of theſe, to make them draw water 


" to the ſanctuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller 
* ſtars to conduct us in our r way, when we 
„ cannot 


* Book I, Chap. III. Sect. 5. Ong. Sacre. 


| cotemporaries, who appear to this age, as 
the giants of the learned Chriſtian world, 


« Far be it from me,” ſays this great 
man „ * to derogate any thing, even from 
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cc cannot enjoy the benefit of that greates 

* light of ſacred hiſtory. - But that which 
68 I impeach theſe prophane hiſtories of, is 


u ore: 
K an, ] 


e only an inſufficiency, as to that account we 

ce of ancient times, wherein they are ſo far n 

. e from giving light. to the ſacred records, tap 
that the deſign of ſetting of them up, ſeems 0 0 

e to be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which l in 

« may ſeem ſomewhat the more probable, oi 

ce in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the ind it 
Egyptian and Chaldean dynaſties did ne- lia 

<« yer publickly appear in the world, in the * 

* Greek tongue, till the time that our ſa- * a 
- © cred records were tranſlated into Greel h nl 
at Alexandria. For, till that time, when Ide Bib 
** this authentic hiſtory of the world was 5 * 
4 drawn forth from its privacy and retire- N = 

ce ment into the public notice of the world, ty py 
About the time of Prolomeus Philade/phu Bil, 4 
„ (being, as it were, locked up before, among ts 
de Jfaclites, at Judeo) theſe vain pe- fang, 
-  *< tenders to antiquity thought not them- WO 
1 <« ſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand up for Hi 6. 
« the credit of their own nations. For ul Wl e. 
< that time, the credulous world, not being As 

t acquainted with any certain report of the rithout 

creation, and propagation of the world, lad 
e was apt to ſwallow any thing, that w Bi 3 
« given forth by thoſe, who were had in ſo ad the | 


# 858 
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great eſteem, as the Chaldean and Egypti- 
an Prieſts were.” 


We may ſafely infer from this account, 
Wat if the Egyptians, and Chaldeans, were 
þ ignorant, at the time above-mentioned, 
rery little credit can be given to a people 

#ho are confeſſedly their Juniors and pu- 
pis, in arts and ſciences, receiving from 
hem all the learning they could boaſt of. 


mnfirmation of this learned biſhop's obſer- 
ntion, that the hiſtories, or fragments, by 
them produced, by way of evidence, againſt 
the Bible, and -in proof of their antiquity, 
ere wrote after the tranſlation of the Bible 
by the LXX, and very ſoon after,—as Be- 

ſus hiſtory of the Chaldeans, Maneths's 
of the Egyptians, and the Oxford marbles. . 
The laſt have all the marks of the art of 
tronology, in its infancy, and ſeem to have 
teen formed chiefly to rival the Hebrew 
utiquity, . Cecrops is, therefore, placed at 
tic head of the account, as ſuppoſed to be 
t loweſt cotemporary with Mqeſes, and a 
beceſſion is carried on, through many ages, 
ithout any reference to any record, or ſa- 
bfactory evidence of any kind. And who- 
der conſiders the diſtance between Cecrops, 
ud the exaration of theſe marbles, will not 


\ wonder 


And it muſt be particularly remarked, in 


4 
i q *% 


47 
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wonder at the looſe account, by them given 

I would not take any thing from the du 
and proper excellency of theſe venerable 
ancient relicks, but only mean to interpoſ 

a caution againſt paying them more credi 
. than they ought to have. They have cer 
tainly the appearance of a firſt rude ef 
towards. a method of recording men an 
things, rather than a perfect exact regiſte 
compiled from proper materials, and d 
geſted into fuch a due and ſettled order, a 
may be depended upon, and reaſoned fror 

>... Before I diſmiſs this ſubject, I would ad 
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| to what is before obſerved, in relation but vat 
*  Cadinus, that it ſeems to have been the hu vas re: 


mour of theſe times, and might be neceſſa 
to give an air of probability to their ne 
forged hiſtories, to change things and fad 
into perſons, and did thereby confoun 
every thing, and almoſt every circumitan 


As othe 
prehenc 
luguag 
poundec 


ranca, 


relating to them. This ſpirit of emwl: 10 wherein 
and theſe, romantic, inconſiſtent hiſtoti rms an 
gave [riſe to thoſe various -poetic fiction traf 
vhich have diverſified, and rendered age ſupf 
able, that ſtrange account, which we have nd ther- 
the firſt heroes, and kings, in the ſerebekels 
ſſtates of Greece, which, for many ages, i 4 certair 
ſcribed as a fairy land, the ſporting coun* 
. of fable and imagination. a As ſuch, let a 
„ N 8 3 5 — dee his 
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enjoy it, but expect no other fruit from it, 
ot endeavour to deduce a title to any valu- 
able poſleflion, or reality from it. From 
what - is ſaid above, concerning the Hellens, 
ro great uſe can be made of any diſcovery 
which the Hellenic language may afford us. 
| ſeems to be but another name for the 
ame thing, or might poſſibly be more com- 
pehenfivez than the Pelaſgic, in ancient, as 
well as later ages. It was, I preſume, a 
common language, in uſe among the ſeveral 
lates of Greece, little different. from the 
Hebrew, upon the firſt introduction of it, 
but varying more and more, the farther it 
was removed, in time and place from it. 
As others, beſides the Grecians, were com- 
prehended under the name of Hellenifts, the 
lkoguage, ſo called, became more com- 
pounded, and like what we call a lingua 
ranca, a kind of commiercial mixture, 
wherein different nations might agree in 
lerms and. words, enough to carry on com- 
mon traffick and buſineſs uch as Dr. A. 
lr ſuppoſes the Samaritan to have been, 
ad therefore, accounts for the common civil 
bekels being inſcribed in that letter. It 
cnain, that the term Helleniſ, in the 


Qz 4 ages, 


on. Lee his letter to Spanbemins, in \ the Oxford edition 
his Numiſmata, & c. 
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ages, near our Saviour, was ſynonymous, ance 
| amongſt the TFexws, to that of Gentil. Of Mito 
a large extent indeed! The Vulg. there- Wt be 
fore, as well as P. Simon, tranſlate the ¶ g12m 
word ee, Gentiles, where it occurs in st. the 4 
John, and the A#s.—And Bede ſays, that no g 
under this name, may be underſtood hi bre, 
fprofam & incircumciſi: fo that Hellenii 512g 
meant all ſuch as were without the con den 
fines of the Holy Land, and the pale o betwe 
the Jewiſh Church. —Such as were at nore 
diſtance, in reſpe&t of place or religion, en 


ens in either ſenſe 1 the commonwealth {nte, 
Ifrael. eered 


rom the whole, I think, the afiuiſ ug 
between the Greek lan guage and Hebrevfil WI 
or the manifeſt derivation of the forme confide 
from the latter, may be beſt traced, an cd wor 
made appear, by holding Homer and Hy fond o 
od before the Bible. Our rule of comp: 
ſon and application muſt be, to obſerve t This 


Alix 
agreement of words, in their material pe * & 
when ſtripped of all adventitious dref, : ' Buri 

Prudence 


to view them together, in their native, f a ct, 
li 
proper fimplicity, The Hebrew knew i timents, 


0 (amen fac 
other, and was a perfect ſtranger t make g 


the arts and incumbrances of grammatic Utior ine 


e and n fnariog r 
ſuperinductions, till the ignoranc 


ceſſities of later ages called for ſuch ais cn 
ance 4 Ling, 
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1s, ces, or the artifices and deſigns of Fews 
Os MW introduced them. Rabbi Sabadias is ſaid 
re- o be the firſt, who ſupplied the Feros with 
grammar rules, which were borrowed from 
the Arabrans, and borrowed; I fear, with 
ao good intention. The formal parts, there- 
fore, or grammatical additions to both lan- 
wages, ſhould be removed from each, and 
then I am perſuaded that the near relation 
between them would appear * in many 
more inſtances, than could be imagined, 
when we conſider, that the Pelaſgic, Hel- 
nic, or Grecian languages, muſt have ſuf- 


changes, loſſes, and additional mixtures. 


Wnar hath been offered herein te the 
conſideration of Mr. Squire, and the learn- 
ed world, proceeds not from one, who is 
fond of any peculiar hypotheſis, or of ad- 

— vancing 


* This Rabbi lived about the year 90 See Dr. 
— preface to his Confutation of ihe Hope of the 
ews, &c . h 

But in exerciſes of this kind, there is need of great 
Prudence and judgment. Meric Caſaubor's advice 
nd caution may be of uſe to ſuch as would make ex- 
iments, in this way. Sed in animadvertendis 
amen ſacris hiſce paranomaſiis, magno judicio & ſub- 
is longo uſu auribus opus eſt, ne quis acutior quam 
Qutior ineptias ſuas & laſcivientis ingenii conceptus ima- 
Enaios pro veris ac genuinis leporibus nobis obtrudat, 
© ita non ſe tantùm, ſed ſacram etiam Scripturam, male- 
friatorum maleferiatus ipſe ludibriis exponat. Comment. 
& Ling. Hebr. 
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vancing novelties, but is willing to lay be 
fore the publick ſuch obſervations, as may 
1 hope, be of ſome uſe to them, in their en 
quiries, and no way diſſerviceable to the 
Chriſtian cauſe. They are at liberty: to em 


brace or e them. 


— 8. quid noviſti redhiu iti bs 
Candidus imperti ; fi non, bis utere mecun 
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rout Arber 5 the LIrE 
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Part I. 


UE title of this book, and the name 
of the author, gave me, and, I 
doubt not, all true friends of Chriſti · 
ui, a pleaſing expectation of ſeeing the 
lat attacks upon the reputation of this great 
prince, and illuſtrious type of our Saviour, 
turned aſide, and powerfully retorted upon 
the aſſailants, - the foul-mouthed blaſphe- 
ner Bayle, and that low retailer of pro- 
Phane ribaldry,—the moral pbilgſopber. Up- 
on peruſing the book, I found, that enough 
vas done for this pur pole, and enough ſaid 
o ſilence the objections of theſe two little 


hh virulent 


— 
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men of antiquity. We ſee one, who, with 
al this polite learning, is no ſtranger to the 
acred language, which, rightly underſtood 
and interpreted, will render the ſeveral 
parts of the Old Teſtament, obſcured chief- 
y by ignorant, and wrong tranſlations, pen 
{ly conſiſtent, and worthy of the Divine 
Author. We ſee, in this account, what is 
nfinitely more valuable than the fineſt parts, 
or moſt extenſive learning, the plain and 
bvely takens of an honeſt heart, warm in 
the —— of Chriſtianity, and entirely bent 
pon the ſupport of it. 


Bur, in all writings upon ſuch fabjeats, 
eſpecial care muſt be taken, in order to ſa- 
tisfy our friends, as well as to do juſtice to 
our enemies, not to fail in any grand point 
of evidence, or obſervation, which is uſe- 
ful for the illuſtration, or full interpretation 
of the ſubje& under conſideration. Argu- 
ments ad hominem are generally proper, 
and greatly ſerviceable, ,but not always ſuf- 
cient, - By-ſtanders, in a diſpute, may, 
nay, often ought, to expect more from au- 
thors upon theſe occaſions; and ſome will 
be apt to impute any material omiſſions, 
upon any ſubject of importance, to want of 
knowledge in that particular, or want of 


9 | 'Tis not enough in ſuch a caſe to 
e 
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ſpeak the truth, without ſpeaking the whole 
truth, —nay, the moſt important part, by 
ſuch a partial repreſentation, may be. omit- 
ted. In ſhort, the author of the -#:/torical 
account hath not told us the whole truth 
in his interpretation of ſach Pſalms, as he 


pretec 
| 2dmit 
They 
Davi. 
what 

of our 


has conſidered, and hath in ſome places, I MI... fo 
humbly think, miſapplied them. Im order comp: 
to raiſe the character of his heroe to the Wl .ckno! 
Higheſt pitch, he hath. attributed to him in the 
(as is commonly done in ſuch caſes) more if yord. 
than belongs to, or can be true of, him, or il «ni; 
any mere man. The ſhare and parts, plainly Wi to dec 
his own, and. confeſſedly belonging to him, Will perties 
are great, and good enough to Juſtify and BN doch 
eſtabliſh his character, 'and glory, without WM aims 
endeavouring to. borrow incommunicable WM author 
excellencies, or without any neceſlity of um, 1 
ſtripping the prince, to adorn the repreſen- truly * 
tative, By this hint, it is eaſy to perceive import 
the pk of my defign. 1 cannot help ſtory o 
thinking, and, intimating alſo, that this in- edge 
genious writer hath complimented the for- Saul, 
mer ? 'ypical * David, at the expence of the out of 
latter real David, by a perſonal application WI mit the 
of ſome Pſalms and paſſages ſolely to him, Bi nent. 
which are * or e, to be inter- meſe 1 
3 . ee Pfreted ill, I 
ene ward in Here dee u. by a li 
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preted of the anti-type. Many Pſalms will 
admit of, and require, a twofold application. 
They are deſcriptive. of what happened to 
David, the king of Jjrael, and likewiſe of 
what correſponded in the hiſtory and life 
of our. bleſſed Saviour, and: they: were writ- 
en for our inſtruction, that we might, by 
comparing the circumſtances and relations, 
knowledge and admire the hand of God 
n them, and the exact fulfilling of his 
vord. Theſe things are written, not to 
tternize the fame of any mortal king, but 
to declare and point out the glory and pro- 
perties of him, who was king of kings. 
duch paſſages, therefore, in the book of 
Palms (moſt of which are predictive of the 
author and ſtate of Chriſtianity) as relate to 
tim, muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed, and 
truly applied. They had a much more 
important view, than barely to relate the 
ory of the former David, or to acknow- 
edge his deliverances from the hand of 
Saul, I ſhall mention ſome few inſtances 
out of the book, now before me, and ſub- 
nit them to the author's and reader's judg- 
ment, If the candid. Doctor ſhall think 
theſe remarks juſt and rightly founded, he 
vill, I am confident, ſet his readers right 
by a line or 9 in bis ſecond part, and ab- 


o 
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viate any dangerous or injurious miſtakes, Meer a 
which may happen, for want of a proper nay b 
acknowledgment of a defect, or explana · ¶ partic 
tion of his „ in this method of para- ud t. 
phraſing. portan 


In this Blur ical account, we have 2 er-“ dina 


tical examination, and application, of the 


XVIIIth Pſalm, which is faid to have been 
compoſed, upon occaſion of David's deliver- 


| ance from Saul, by the honeſt art, and de- 


ceit of his wife Michal. A confiderable part 
of this Pſalm (ſays our author, page 83.) is 
a plain narrative of his danger, and bis d. 
 liverance, by à very extraordinary interpy- 
tion of providence. — The ſignal interpoſi- 
tion of providence, in the preſervation of 
this great prince, was very viſible upon 
many occaſions, But his eſcape from this 
purſuit and cloſe fiege, may be, and is ac- 
counted for by human means, and a ſtrata- 
gem of human contrivance, under the or- 
_ dinary providence, which attends good men, 
and good defigns, for their preſervation, 
without having recourſe to, or ſuppoſing a 
very extraordinary inter pgſiti on. The au- 
thor's reading will give him many inſtances 
of ſuch providential eſcapes, by ingenious 
ſtratagems, and the ready inventions of ne- 


5 and ſelf- preſervation. So that how 
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ver applicable ſome paſſages of this Pſalm 
Imay be, in a low degree of alluſion, to this 
rarticular circumſtance and diſtreſs of Da- 
nid, there muſt needs be another more im- 
portant meaning in it, and a more extra- 
rdinary caſe, to which it ultimately, and 
ntentionally refers, and for the ſake of 
which deſcription, it was written, Who- 
ever nicely, or indeed but ſuperficially views 
de. the colouring, will judge, that the Pſalm- 
it's painting of this piece of hiſtory, could 
not be taken entirely from this ſcene of his 
life, and that another perſon muſt certainly 
have fate for the picture herein delineated. 
The moſt hyperbolical poetry will not, I 
think, juſtify the ſole application of this 
Palm to this circumſtance of Davzd, al- 
though his danger and diſtreſs were con- 
feſſedly great. This hath been too often 
the caſe of innocence, perſecuted by malice 
and ingratitude, and great kindneſſes have 
been often recompenſed with as miſchie- 
vous and fatal reſentments, as great injuries. 
We muſt, therefore, look after ſome other 
perſon and purpoſe, intended and pointed 
out by the Pſalmiſt. - One, for whom the 
principal character, herein drawn, was de- 
ſigned, and whom alone it moſt exactly 
and emphatically deſcribes. Let us hear 
4 tlg 
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the words cited by the author. The cer 
of death encompaſſed me," and the floods of un. 
godly men made me afraid. The cords of 
Bell farrounded me, the ſnares of” death pre. 
vented me. David (according to our au- 
thor) being ſo dreadfully ſtraitned, cried 
out to God for relief, and God, who ne- 
ver failed him, ſent out his thunder, a 
tempeſt, and an earthquake, which amazed, 
affrighted, and diſperſed his enemies, and 
delivered him out of his diſtreſs. ' The 
author here takes occaſion to obſerve the 
grandeur, and ſublimity of the Pfalmiſt' 
deſcription of this tempeſt in the yth, 8th 
Sc. verſes, and ſhews by a particular com- 
pariſon, how much more fine and noble, 
becauſe more dreadful an appearance Da- 
vid's tempeſt makes, than one deſcribed by 
Virgil. But the reader muſt obſerve, that 
_ theſe marks of wonderful diſtreſs; can pro- 
perly belong to our bleſſed Saviour alone, in 
his bitter paſſion; and the tempeſt &c, 
prophetically deſcribes the ſeveral amazing 


convulſions of nature, which really hap- 


pened at the crucifixion, and, perhaps, tale 
in thoſe extraordinary appearances,” which 
i accompanied our Saviour, coming in judg- 
ment to take vengeance on ungrateful mu- 
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enſe and application of the Pſalmiſt's ex- 


prefſions, here cited from the author, are 
infallibly determined by St. Lule, Adds ii. 


24. Whom God raiſed up, having. LoosED 
THE PAINS of death &c. * The Hebrew 


o 
* 


word yan ſignifies (as Dr. Hammond 
« well obferves upon this place) two things, 
« cord or band, and a pang, eſpecially of 
© women in travail; ; — hence the LXX 
meeting with the mand PL, xviii. (where 
it certainly ſignifies vn, cords or bands, 
have yet rendered it adv pargs, and 
from their example here St. Luke hath 
« uſed rag dd] dare, the pains or fangs of 
« death, when both the addition of the 
“ word Avon; loofing, and pr being 


— 
* 


« holden faſt, do ſhew the ſenſe is bands 


« or cords.” Thus the learned and faith- 
ful Dr. Hammond.—And now, I think, we 
may ſubmit. the interpretation and. applica- 
cation of theſe words and verſes of the 
Plalmiſt, ta apy unprejudiced judgment. 


To proceed in the comment upon this 


Pſalm.— he Lord rewarded me, according to 
MY RIGHTEOUSNESS—1 va, alſo UPRIGHT 
before him therefore hath the Lord RECOM- 
PENSED ne, according to MY RIGHTEOUS- 


. NESS, are expreſſions which David was too 


good a man, to arrogate t to himſelf; and 
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every Chriſtian reader, when he duly con- 
. fiders them, will immediately, without heſi- 
tation, give them a right direction. For 
there is but one perſon, to whom they can 
be applied. This Pſalm is a grand deſcrip. 
tion of the death, reſurrection, victory &c. 
of Cbriſt. The word Saul, in the original 
textual Hebrew, ſignifies * the grave, and 
infernal ſtate, or that * of the dead, as well 
as the king of that name, and an eye to this 
meaning of the word, in the typical applica- 
tion, will direct us to the true interpretation 
of many parts of this Pſalm. Sol; Chrifto 
conveniunt, —— The ſeveral parts agree only 
to Cbhriſt, faith a learned commentator. 
Tux author's critical compariſon of Davids 
and Virgils tempeſt, may ſeem to be an in- 
genious performance, and I doubt not, was 
a . deſigned 


The verb SHaAL ſignifies to crave, paſſionately to 
deſire, to beg, demand, &c. and the two, different places 
and condition of the two parts of man, in their ſeparate 
eſtate, fully explain the idea. The grave, or place of 
the mortal part, is well known by theexpreſlive epithets 
of infatiable, craving, though uſed metaphorically, &c. 
and the immortal part is impatient and importunate u 
its imperfe&, incomplete ſtate, always deſiring the day 
of the Redeemer's triumph, ſo uſed in its firft and proper 
ſenſe, the accompliſhment of its own happineſs, 3 
the deſtruction of Satan's empire, with the moſt carnel | 
and inceſſant ſupplications. I ſaw under the altar the 
' fouls of them that were ſlain for the word of Ged,—ond 

they cried with a loud voice, ſaying, now LONG, O Lend, 
&c, Rev. vi. 9, 10, 11. 

| 2 2 nebr ardus. 


8 


— 
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:izned to do honour to the inſpired peris 
Pan. But I muſt own, ſuch compariſons 
tem injudicious to me, and no way ſervice- 
ble to religion. What can be inferr'd from 
n acknowledged ſuperior excellency in the 


Should Virgil and the poet Laureat be com- 
red, and the critic, upon comparing par- 
Iculars, juſtly triumph over poor Colley, the 
match would be deemed unequal, and the 
ompariſon ridiculous; affording Virgil no 
eat matter of triumph, in defeating ſo low 
ad weak an antagoniſt. Much more ridi- 
uous muſt any compariſon be between the 
forks of God and man,—even Yirgil——as 
te diſtance in all reſpects is infinite; beyond 
e reach of ſuch compariſons. No honour 
n be gained by ſuch attempts; and much 
my be, and hath been, loſt by unſkilful 
˖ nagernent, and I can't help ſubſcribing 
b the obſervation of * a judicious' commen- 
or. Non ſatis pie confertur ode 2 cum 
ſementis poetarum.— 

Tux author (page 118) is pleaſed to in- 
rm us, that the LVIth Pſalm was com- 
pled in memory of David's deliverance; 
ten he ſucceſsfully counterfeited madneſs, 
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vine deſcription ? Why only that the Holy 
hoſt has the better of Virgil in his writings; 
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that he might not awaken the jealouſy 
the great men, in the court of Achift, 
give them any occaſion, or ſuſpicion of dz 
ger from his known abilities, and dread 
| becauſe experienc'd, ſuperiority. Any cot 
plaint againſt him, founded upon ſuch p 
tences and reaſons of caution, muſt proba 
have proved fatal. The author calls / 
application of his, and ſuppoſed occaſion 
penning this Pſalm, a key, that lets ust 
the true ſecret of David's conduct, upon i 


occaſion, The conſtant vexation given 


by theſe jealous grandees, and- the dang 


that conſtantly threaten'd him, from their 


finuations and attempts, interpret, he thin 
the following complaints. Every day t 
reſt my words, —all their thoughts are agu 


me for evil, — they gather tbemſelves togeti 
they hide themſelves, they mark my j 
 wohen they lay wait for my ſoul. The autt 


expatiates upon this diſcovery and appli 


tion, and claims a right to reaſon from the 
I can't fee any ſufficient reaſon for con 
ſing a Palm, on purpoſe only to tranſmit 
hiſtory down to poſterity, which hath 

thing ſingular in it, or ſufficiently « dif 
guiſhed by uncommon ſufferings, to jul 
the application of the above expreſſions 
the circumſtances of 1 it. As to the device 

eounterfc 
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Wonterfeiting madneſs, to avoid the danger 
fealouſy and obſervation; the inſtances of 
tus, and a noble Engliſh duke, with 
uny others, ſufficiently ſhew, that the ſtra⸗ 
gem did not ſeem to require ſuch particu. 


cable ſome parts of this Pſalm may be to 
aid, under this particular circumſtance of 
ſtreſs; and to others, in ſuch dangers, yet 
rely the author muſt acknowledge, that 
ey ought to be extended to, and are prin- 
fully and juſtly true of, the caſe of the ſecond 
wid. They ſeem to mie, to belong entirely 
him, and written to deſcribe the caballing 
(combination of the Jews againſt him, 
ich was carried on, with all that extraor- 
tary treachery, ſubtlety, and implacable 
lice, which the Pſalmiſt's words ſo aptly 
i fully expreſs: "S.._7- 
Tur b:ftorian ſuppoſes (chap. XIII.) that 
XXIIId Plalm may be illuſtrated and 
lained, by comparing it with David's 
ft to the foreſt of Hareth, which he 
de fruitful, by his induſtry;and the bleſſing 
his preſence : And he cites the authority 
Rabbi Solomon, with in obſetvation of 


concerning the Afatirk ſhepherds, com- 
2 plimenting 


Concerning this Rabbi, ſce Dr. Allia's judgment of 
Jeviſh church againſt the Unitarian; Page 92h. 


notice, as is ſuppoſed. And however ap= 
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I 
plimenting this Rabbi, upon this occaſion, ii 
theſe words Thes I think is the moſt-rati re, 47 
onal comment tranſmitted to us by the Rabbiner 5, 
I obſerve with pleaſure, that this author ſeem wed 
to intimate hereby, that he does not think hectall 
the comments of the Rabbins to be general nnen 
rational. For it hath certainly been theigh, ;- 
main ſtudy and endeavour to lead us a wil ng, t 
gooſe chaſe—to take us as far as poflible ou . loſs 
of the way, that leads to life, and to obſcuMn4tio 
and deface all the directions pointing to I Miche 
This ſeems to be the deſign here of Ra Ile anc 
Solomon. For the * ſhepherd, ſignified i ben {+ 
this Pſalm, is no other or leſs than tt of 
true and great ſhepherd of ſouls and th rings, 
Chriſtian lock——and we have likewiſe i Mey we. 
this Pſalm a curious and beautiful deſcri ly to 
tion - how the human nature of Cri dimpro 
would fully rely upon the ſupport” of th 9 will 
divine, during Eis walk through the vally Mis Pa 
the ſhadow of death. d true 


I SHALL: take notice of but one Palr g to it 
more, explained and applied by this authot 
which is the 142d. This is applied by bite en 
ſolely to King David, concerning the Adv: | 
ture of the Cave, as he calls it, in the title nd cong 

the Chapter, and in the Relation ofthe Stor) 
His words are — We have a Pſalm, * 
pen 

dee Dr. Hammond. o Page 178. 
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mid by himſelf, in memory of this Adven= 
re, and it is aſtoniſhing, that no Commen- 
wer or Writer of ſacred Hiſtory hath ever 
lied or explained the Adventure by it— 
hectally confidering how clear it is, with this 
mment, and how utterly unintelligible with- 
it. I muſt own it may ſeem more a/ton- 
ng, that ſo many great Divines ſhould be 
ta loſs, for the proper application and ex- 
lanation of the ſeveral parts of this Pſalm, 
hich are to be then only rendered intelli- 
ble and clear, beyond doubt and exception, 
chen they are compared with the ſeveral 
zrts of our Saviour's Life, Actions, and Suf- 
rings, to which they belong, and which 
bey were moſt certainly intended propheti- 
ally to deſcribe. I muſt leave the readers 
improve this hint, and try whether 7his 
5 will not open the meaning inclos'd in 
us Plalm, and diſcover more real beauties 
d true images, than what appear by hold- 
g to it the adventure of the cave. Some 
| the expreſſions can never be bent to fit 
le adventure of the cave: But are literal and 
ut repreſentations of the different ſtates - 
nd condition of our Redeemer. I can't be 
3 particular here, and I think, I need 
of, | Ts £ 
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Tux reader may perceive my defign in under 
laying theſe cautionary obſervations befor ſur 
the public—And an honeſt deſign I mayſſſpiat ! 
call it, founded on a jealouſy of our Saviour ¶¶ David 
honour, and a concern for the cauſe a era! 
Chriſtianity, without any intention or deſi ¶ophe 
pf undervaluing the performance, or dimi e b 
niſhing the fame, of the i ingenious hiſtotiag de pa! 
But I think it 1s neceſſary ta apprize the ge Fhen 
nerality of readers, that the ſeveral deſcrip karnec 
tions, in the book of Palms, are for the moi Tai 
part, prophetical, and were completed dM: re 
terminated in the fe, actions, and e and au 
of our Redeemer. Many paſſages Were tt plied, 
of both David. Some of the former wh To m 
and others ſolely, of the latter. The judiciouſconcer 
reader will eaſily ſeparate and diſtinguiſ the Grig- 
parts of each. Confeſſions of perſanal gull li wither 
and ſupplications for perſonal pardon, wi orryp 
jnfallibly fix the interpretation and meaning words 
upon the penitent Davidz und direct th night 
practice and imitation of all fugceeding noe netap 
by an uſeful application. Claims of righte ure o, 
pHulſneſs, challenges of perfection and cat horror 
| ſuramgte victue—Complaints of undeſerrec impro 
and unparallell d ſufferings—Deſcrigtions 6 oh Davig 
afflicted perfect innocence, and hy uns of un delive 
verſal triumph over the enemies of God anal r 75 


| with the rand characteriſtics of that 
wan, grand char 1 
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wnderful Perſon, who was God and man, 
re ſure marks, whereby we may know, 
chat is due to the root and the offspring of 
David. The commentators have obſerved, in 
encral, that Chriſt is the end of moſt of the 
rophetical deſcriptions in the Pſalms, but 
have been greatly deficient, in not marking 
he particular paſſages, and applying them, 
when clear of doubt, for the uſe of leſs 
karned and obſervant readers. | | 
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may 
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Taz rule of interpretation, here ſuggeſted; 
nd recommended, is abundantly juſtified 
ad authorized by what is written, and ap- 
pled, in this way, in the New Teſtament. 
To mention only the remarkable paſſage 
concerning the death and reſurrection of 
ri. Thou wilt not leave my ſoul in bell. 
ritber awilt thou ſuffer thine Holy One to ſee 
Orrupt:on,——Had not the ſenſe of theſe 
nords been infallibly determined, they 
night have been, with the help of a little 
netaphor and fancy, applied to the adven- 
hre of the cave, which might from the 
horror of a ſubterraneous dungeon be not 
improperly termed an hell, which good 
David might have preſumed upon being 
delivered from, and that God would not ſuf- 
{ir the pit to ſhut her mouth upon him, or 

ö R 4 8 any 
® Pfal, xvi, 10. Adds ü. 31. | 
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any accident or enemy to deſtroy him, 
that diſmal ſituation ;—in other words, God 
would not ſuffer holy David to be buried 
alive in this cave, and there ſee corruption. 


BEroRe I conclude, give me leave ti poſe it 
add a conjecture, which ſeems to clear, andi Sno 
account for, one circumſtance, in the hi) be de 
ſtory of David, and which is not general) may be 
known, and may giye ſatisfaction to honefii ed for 
Chriſtians, who are diſpoſed to accept an than t 
rational folutions of difficulties in ſcriptureM iluſtr: 
Many ſmart things have been ſaid, by un nome 
believers, concerning the evil ſpirit's leaving to pr: 
Saul, upon David's playing to him. But ii ¶ and m 
they would ſuppoſe that the tune was er Chriſt 
preſſive of. an gffenſive meaning, which wa! leſs th 


3 the caſe, much filly blaſphem 
would be effectually filenced. An Epini 
kion of the Redeemer, and this final hymn 
of triumph, majeſtically founding for! 
Chriſi's victory over death, Satan, and hell 
might be ſufficient to diſturb the Difturber 
and þe too ſhocking a ſuggeſtion for the 
gevil to bear. And what is faid by pur Au 

| thor upon this occaſion, ſerves . .greatly u t 
ſtrengthen this conjecture. He ſuppoſe 

upon Foſephus's account of this matter, thi 
4 David added Lenke and hymns 4 to the har: 


gz * cc my 


LITE and Reton of King David, 26g 
nony of his harp” upon this occaſion, 
And it is no improbable ſuppoſition, that 
ſich a ſong and hymn, as is here mentioned, 
was uſed, as the moſt effectual for the pur- 
poſe intended by it. 

SHOULD theſe ſtrictures and obſervations 
be deemed unneceſſary, or not juſt, they 
may be diſregarded. I am no farther concern- 
ed for the publication and ſupport of them, 
[than they may be thought conducive to the 
lluſtration and right interpretation of fo 
momentous a part of the ſacred books, and 
to preſerve their true and falutary ſenſe 
and meaning in the minds of leſs attentive 
Chriſtians, who may not obſerve them, un- 


{ls they be thus particularly pointed out. 
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Being 2 brief 


DISSERTATION 


Concerning che PL ACR of 
DEPARTED SOULS, 


Between the Time of their Di $8 0LUTION; 
and the general RESURRECTION. 


4 beſides all this, between us and you there is a great 
gulf fixed; ſo that they, which would paſs from hencs 
to you, cannot: neither can they paſs to us, that would 
come from thence, St. Luke XVI. 26. 


Hic locus eſt, partes ubi ſe via findit in ; ambas 
Dextera, quz Ditis magni ſub mænia tendit, 
Hic iter Elyſium nobis; at læva malorum a 


Xercet pænas, & ad 1 1 Tartara mittit. 
ViRGs 


| 


T HE article of Chri/'s deſcent into 


hell hath been received as a catho- 
lic doctrine, ever fince the council 
of Aquilera, which was held, in the year 
| 381, and from that time, hath made a part 
of the orthodox confeſſions of faith : ſo that 
it may be faid, if Chrift deſcended into 
ſreol, how ſay ſome, that there is no ſheof, 
Hades, or Hell, which three words ſignify 
the ſame place or thing in different lan- 
guages. But the doctrine herein afſerted hath 
been interpreted by ſome, i in ſuch a way, that 
the compilers of the Creed are ſuppoſed to 
ſay nothing new, in it. For as he hath 
been rendered the grave, nothing more 1s 
meant, ſay ſome, than that Chriſt was bu- 
ried, though that is expreſſly ſet down, in 
the article immediately preceding this, 
Bur theſe Formularies of faith in the pri- 
mitive times, were conceived and expreſſed 
| in 


. 
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in as few words as poſſible, that the eflen: 


tial and neceſlary articles of the Chriſtiad | 
religion might be the more eaſily learnt and 


remembered: ſo that they would not, in 
this place, admit of a uſeleſs word or clauſe 
in ſuch an abridgment, or repeat the words, 


be was buried, or any phraſe; that expreſſed _ 


the ſame ſenſe. A man of the loweſt ca- 
pacity could not be guilty of ſo un gracious 
a tautology ; much leſs could perſons of the 
beſt, who were probably guided by the 
Spirit of God, in what they petined; for the 
perpetual ſervice of the church, as a rule of 
faith. 


Bur, ſays another objector, ſomewbat 
more ſly and ſhrewd than the former, the 
original Hebrew word, uſed in many places 
for ſoul and body, is the ſame. Nay NePeSH 
is the word i in Levit. Deut. for a dead body; 
dr carcaſe. But it is a common figure in 
ſpeech, to put a part, eſpecially an eſſen- 
tial part, for the whole. So when we walk 
in any burial place, it is commonly ſaid, 
my friend ſuch a one lieth here &c. Nay 
our Lord himſelf ſpeaks to a dead body, 
as thou gh it had a livin g ſoul, Lazarus, come 


forth; 
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forth, St. Fobn XI. 43. from the intimate 
anion of ſoul and body, the properties of 
both are frequently predicated of, and aſ- 
cribed to, either. As the word NePeSH 
ſignifies the human frame, it is uſed for 
either of man's integral parts, or the whole 
united. And Mr. Ainfavorth obſerved, that 


it commonly ſtands for what we mean by 


the word perſon, or man, as an individuum 


vagum, of which he points out ſeveral un- 


deniable inſtances. This anſwer, I hope, 
will fatisfy any ſerious, though weak Chri- 
ſtian. As for the caviller, he is ſeldom to 


be ſatisfied. Upon the whole, we muſt 
be determined by the context, and leading 


meaning of the paſſage, where the word oo- 
curs, to fix, whether its collective, or a di- 


ſtinctive ſenſe ſhould govern there, Hows 


ever, I ſhould have no objection to a tran- 
ſlator, or commentator's, pointing out the 


true ſenſe, wherever it may be found, to 


prevent miſtakes, and inform weak minds. 
But in the text, whereupon this article is 


principally built, let us try whether a ſenſe, 
worthy of an inſpired writer, can be made 


out, if we render ſbeol, the grave For then 


* 2 


pd 
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the verſion muſt be; thou ſhalt not leave ion 


[ my NePeSH in the grave,” 7.e. to be corrupt-Wuſp! 
A ed; neither ſhalt thou Sc. to ſee corruption, Whit 
: What believer can ſuppoſe that ſuch a way Wiuths 

of writing could be the work of the Holy meat 

Ghoſt, or that there are two clauſes, put to MW... 

gether without any words or thing inter- boug 

vening, to expreſs only the very ſame idea? I. .. 

This would be called a ſenſeleſs tautology, Nad! 


or ungracious prolixity, in the meaneſt hus 
man writer. But what * Gnſſetius obſerves 
here ſets every thing right; and reſtores the 
paſſage to a due propriety,  _ + 
Tux two principal opponents of this 
doctrine, and indeed of all revealed truths, 
as ſuch, have been the Sceptics and the 
Deiſts. The Sceptic profeſs doubting 
upon all points, and declare againſt cer- 
tainty, in any. What the monſter is in the 
natural world, theſe are, in the rational and 
religious. But their inèreaſe of late, and 
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numerous appearance, has taken off much eme 
of their uglineſs and deformity; ſo chat ſome, 

inſtead of holding them in deteſtation, and 
WOE _ — and affect an imi- 
; | tation 
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tion of their imperfections, impiouſly 
alpheming, and turning into ridicule, the 
oſt venerable myſteries, and the ſaving 
ths of our holy religion. Theſe men 
pear now without a maſk, and ſeem to 
x countenanced by ſome, called Ohriſtians, 
bough upon their own principles, they ne- 


t can become ſuch. For true Chriſtians 
uſt be zealous profeſſors of a right faith, 


klaring the certainty, and undeniable 
nth of ſome particular precepts, of a mo- 
nature, which declaration or profeſſion 
not conſiſt with the principles and te- 
kts of a Sceptic. But the Chriſtian thinks 
ut one great excellency of his religion is 
being placed by it, out of all doubt, in 
nts of the greateſt importance to him, 
uch, as point out the only path to im- 
urtal happineſs, and aſſiſt him, in the way 
it, may be called ſuch. So that redu- 
üg things to a certainty is the Chriſtian 
eme, and keeping them in a ſtate of 
ubt is that of the Sceptic, which ſeem 
be at an ir reconcileable diſtance. That 


ere may be no miſtake, therefore, in a 
atter of ſuch infinite moment, every man 


Ss ſhould 
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| ould carefully examine his own faith 5; 
and moral conduct, by the - Goſpel rules; fay 
and take care not to deceive bimelf ; fo \ f 
God cannot be mocked. And ſhould an ge 
Sceptic preſume to plead the merits © inp 
Chriſt, in arreſt of judgment, at the la is 
day, he may expect to be told Depar ol 
* from me, I know you not, as none coule ole 
come unto me, but by faith in my fatheſi not 
and me. ous 


NraxLy allied to the Seeptic is t « 
Deiſt, though when they are conſidered a: pro 
brethren in infidelity, their difference is no It 


great. The former by doubting of ever wh 
thing, can believe nothing; the latter, ii ; 2 
you will take his own word (which I hav me 
no reaſon to do) believes a God. The pri: 
Sceptie may reply, that though be be allo 
lieves nothing, in the rational or Chriſtian But 
ſenſe of that word; yet he denies nothing tins 
and, therefore, cannot be ſaid to be directi har 
an infidel, which implies, that a man i con 
come to ſome reſolution, and concluſion wh. 
in his enquiries, though the ſcale, that pre fuce 
ponderates, may be that, which 1s oppolite ped 
to the Chriſtian ſcheme. But then 19 Im 


De: 
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Dip will ſay, perhaps, or his allies may 
fay for him, that the modern Deifs believe 


the Sceptic's not poſitively aſſerting the be- 
ing or attributes of a God. If this argu- 


prize any Chriſtian reader, he may be 


not follow from the Dezf's being as ſtrenu- 
dus an advocate for natural religion, as he 
s an oppoſer of revealed: and I amt able to 
| produce an authority; that will be allowed, 

s 109 think, "concluſive by a great majority, 
ever which Gays, that the belief of a future ſtate 
is 2 doFrine of natural religion. As this is 
meeting the Dei half way, I am not ſur- 


allowance of ſuch complaiſant Chriſtians. 
But the Derfis, who have been always ar- 
tits in Their way, and politicians every way, 
have ſpun a web for theſe flies, which hath 
conſtantly ſupplied them, with the food 
which they like beſt. In ſhort they have 
ſucceeded beyond, perhaps, their own ex- 
pectation, by the device, juſt now hinted ; 

| mean, by declaring the doctrine of a fu- 
S 2 ture 


1 future ſtate, which will counter-ballance 


ment, in favour of the Deift, ſhould ſur- 


pleaſed to conſider, whether ſo much doth 


prized at the increaſe of Deiſm, from the 
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ture ſtate to be a diſcoyery of natural reli. 


gion, and conſequently a part of theirs, 


Their Chriſtian Allies confirm them. here- 


m, by aſſerting, that this doctrine is not to 


be found in the Old Teſtament ; or in any 
book or ſcheme of religion, before the na- 
tivity of our Lord, whoſe Goſpel << brought 
life and immortality to light,” and fo was 
properly a light to lighten the Gentiles. 
The Chriſtians, therefore, under the Go- 
ſpel diſpenſation are almoſt as good men, 
and as knowing, as the Deiſts, though they 
muſt be looked upon, as their juniors, and 
not ſo conſiderable, as the firſt diſcoverers. 
Bur this little tract is wrote to undeceive 
many, by ſhewing, that the doctrine of a 
future fate is to be found in the Old Te- 
ſtament; and I ſuppoſe, it is moſt probable, 
that it could not have been ſatisfactorily dif- 
covered, withoutr evelation. The proof of 
this may be taken from the deplorable caſe 
of an innumerable multitude, who till fit 
in darkneſs, becauſe 3 want the * of 
revelation. 
+ SyouLD theſe ſubtle adverſatios 2 the 
Chriſtian rel; gion attempt by their ſophiſtry 
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to gain more ground upon us, by the ſame 
deluding and flattering arts, and endeavour 
to ſeduce more, by telling them, that the 
Chriſtians of the Goſpel diſpenſation are to be 
preferred to the believers of the Patriarchal 
and Moſaic times, by having better hopes, 
and more extenſive views, We ſhall, I hope, 
be ready to unite in this anſwer, that the 
Chriſtian church, like the founder of it, 
remains the lame yeſterday, to . and for 


ever, 


83 8 HE OL. 


NSTE AD of aneatiog” to an enume- 
J. ration of particulars, relative to the ſub⸗ 

ject of this treatiſe, many may fay v we 
have not as yet heard, whether there be any 
ſbeol. The words may be applied here, as 
well as they were formerly, to the more 
| important queſtion, concernin g the Holy 
Ghoſt. ' Both doubts may ariſe, I think, 
from the ſame cauſe, I mean, not "ſearch: 
ing the Scriptures ; for in theſe, both muſt 
appear, upon a due ſearch, 'as both are re- 
vealed in both the Old and New Teſtament. 
A Trinity of Perſons in the Nivine Eſſence, 
under the words F ather, Son, and Holy 
Ghoſt, is not indeed aſſerted in one, and 
the ſame, place; but the doctrine is fully 
taught and revealed, as to the ſubſtance of 
it, in many parts, which, by being com- 
pared, and put together, ' fully prove the 
truth of it, to the ſatisfaction of any unpre- 
judiced, reaſonable mind; the fame may be 
faid of /heol. The very word i is to be found 


in 88 Rom, and would, if confidered 
| io 


7 « 
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in, and taken with, the context wherever 
it is found, give us its true ſenſe and mean- 
ing. Had this word remained in our Bi- 
bles, without any tranflation, the Hebrew 
. ktters only being put into thoſe we com- 

monly uſe, as hath been practiſed with ſuc- 
me- ceſs, in fome other words, much of that 
ſub- confufion, and much infidelity, might have 
been checked, and, perhaps, have been 


any WM intirely prevented, which have been owing 
, as to wrong conſtructions: the two repoſito- 
1ore nes for the material, and immaterial, parts 
Toly WM of man would have been kept as diſtinct, as 
ink, they are in themſelves, and then no danger- 
ch - ous miſtakes, concerning the nature of ſouls, 


and a future exiſtence, could eafily have 
been made. There are two words in the 
original Hebrew, which - are more particu- 


nt, 
ce, MI larly rendered, by our tranſlators, the grave, 
so that they ſeem to be uſed promiſcuouſly 


3 ſynonymous expreſſions, though they 
ate by no means fuch—theſe are /heo/ and 
of ber. This little piece is intended to con- 
-der chiefly the former, and ſettle its mean- 
1e ing, by a few proper Scripture proofs. . But 
-I ſhall firſt give the meaning of Leber, and 
xe chen proceed to produce ſuch proofs, The 
d **nſe of this word is fixed fo early as Gen. 
d XXXV. 20, where, it is faid that Jacob ſet 

S 4 | 2 
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a pillar upon Rachel's grave, keber, that is 
the place, to which her body was committed 
for its ſtate of diflolution. And here an 
ancient ſect of 1dolators, who take their 
name from this word, fall fo directly in my 
way, that I cannot well paſs them by, with. 
out touching upon them, ſo that it will not, 
hope, be called a digreſſion, to give aſhor 
account of them. They were called Cai- 
ri, and they were, I think, in the moſt 
early times ; and theſe were probably the 
| Necromancers of their reſpective ages, who 
pretended to divination, by ſome extraordi- 
nary obſervations upon. dead bodies. Their 
pernicious practices, and opinions, were 
ſpread far and near, and well known, when 
our Saviour was upon the earth, fince the 
man poſſeſſed, whoſe habitation was among 
the tombs, ſeems to have been a conquelt 
of theirs, Such ſcenes and places, one 
would ſuppoſe, would be the moſt agree- 
able reſidence for the devil and his angels, 
where they could feaſt their eyes with the 
trophies of ſo many victories over mankind, 
and the dreadful ſpoils of their conqueſts 
and cruelties. Theſe Cabiri, therefore, who 
ſeem to be initiated in the worſt rites of Pa- 
gan idolatry, and ſuperſtition, allowed of, 


if not commanded, Human facrifices : Cro- 
us, 
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ws, therefore, their ſuppoſed founder, was 
ſaid to ſacrifice his own. ſon Tijwpoig. AH, 
and we find that theſe idolaters were fre- 
quent. enough to | deſerve the notice, and 
diſapprobation of prophets and inſpired wri- 
ters . Jſaiab LXV. 4. probably had an 
eye to theſe people, when he deſcribes ſuch 
a5 remained, among the graves, and lodged 
in the monumentn. 

Sucn impieties, continued for many ages 
after Chriſt came, as the hiſtories of the 
conqueſt of Mexico &c. fully demonſtrate. 
But as theſe ſhocking cruelties cannot, 1 
ſuppoſe, be charged upon the philoſophers, 
we mult leave Satan and the Deiſts, when 
they meet, to ſettle accounts, to give a true 
account of their introduction, and ſome 
good uſe, perhaps, may be made of a con- 
ceſſion, or acknowledgment either way. 
Ix is clear, I think, from what is ſaid of 
the Necromancer; that the Cabiri were ſuchꝰ 
If the Cabiri were here pointed out by the prophet, 
it will be a ſtrong atteſtation of the ſuppoſed antiquity, 
and continuance; of this ſect through different ages, and 
during a long ſeries of years. e | 

In, ſhort, nothing but Chriſtianity could, perhaps, 
ever have deſtroyed a religion ſo ancient and eſtabliſhed, 
however abominable and impious in itſelff. 

* See the learned M. Holloway's orig. upon the word 
eubar, Vol. IT. Bp. Cumberland's table prefixed to his 
di, de cabiris, places them in the time f Ham, who 


is ſuppoſed to be the ſame with Cronus, in whoſe days, 


city and Egypt only are ſuppoſed to have been peo- 
e. | | 
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— For ſays Maim. as cited by Ainſworth, 
upon Deut. XVIII. ver. 11. Of bin, thy 
' ſay, that he made himſelf hungry, and went 
and ldged among the graves, that the dead 
might come unto him, in a driam, and matt 
| known unto him, that which he aſted of then, 
| And others there were, that clad themſekes 
with cloaths for that purpoſe, and pale ter- 
tain words, and burned incenſe for that pur- 
poſe, and ſlept by themſelves, that fuch a ded 
perſon might come and talk with them, ins 
dream. Maim. treat. of Idol, Ch. 1 I. See. 13 


Tuvs x idolaters are deſcribed, Deut. 
XVIII. ver. 11. by the words that ſeek unto 
the dead— Hæc eft necromantia, ſays a com- 
mentator cited in PooF's abridgment. Whe- 
ther chober, the Hebrew word, tranſlated by 
us charmer, be pretty near of the ſame ſig- 


nification, differing only in the firſt letter, WW B 
which is a letter of the ſame organ, though Hie 
not the ſame character, is ſubmitted. How- nam. 
ever the ſeveral ſpecies of idolatry, ments 


oned in this verſe, had this rite in common, 
though others were probably added to each 
in their idolatrous worſhip « of the infernal 
deities, if Maim. ſays true. So the Cabin 
were, I conceive, principally pointed out 


and deſcribed, by the words, chat feeketh 


unte 


nto the * if th ſenſe of the origins} 


worth, 

„ thr ght to be attended to. 

en AND as Satan knew that the moſt allur- 
ing bait for all men was ſenſual pleaſure, - 
mak e made that one of the principal parts of 
"then Niolatry, or of the worſhip of him, and 
ſelves probably offered it, in all his forms of reli 


gion, ſfaying—All this (vi. a variety of fine 
men and women) will I give thee, if thou 
lt fall down, and worſhip me. The Ca- 

ri, therefore, whoſe goddeſs was Cubar, 
nuſt have been deeply engaged in her im- 
ure abominations, ſince we. find ſo much 
Venus, Cupid &c. in all the old Heathen 
myſteries and mythology. Mabomet em- 
braced the offer, and his followers ſtill en- 
oy it, and J doubt not, have ſome converts 
y it; or at leaſt retain many in their own 
religion, if it may deſerve that name. 

enter i BIsnor Cumberland, in a Latin tract pub- 
ough ed by Mr. Payne, acknowledges that the 
Jow- Name Cabiri is plainly of Phænician, or 
ente 15 exp extract. The latter, I think, moſt 
m0" Wcridently true, fince the very letters of the 


e Cer- 
pur 
dead 

in a 
4.13 
Deut. 
e unto 
COM» 
Nhe- 
ed by 


2 two names, fignifying grave, and theſe in- 
7e idolaters, are the fame, Aap Hebrew, 
out, (abiri Latin, xaCugos Greek. And their re- 
derb lgious tenets by no means contradict their 


: — 
unte xl mology. Their Deities were the hr 
5 | | * 5 : N , 
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fert, or ſehulchrales, and their rites equal) 
impure and abominable. Ceres *, Profer. 
pina, and Pluto, were the Deities they 
adored. The Eleuſinian myſteries, and the 
ſubterraneous tricks, which were played by 
the Egyptian prieſts, were _ of the Ca 
biritical religion. 

THey had temples in Egypt, Graue, nd 
Traly, at Memphis, Thebes, Dodona, and 
Epheſus. The Biſhop is willing to ſoppol 


the Cabiri derived their name from a H bn 
brew word, ſignifying to draw near 20, be- wii 

| cauſe the prieſts approached their God oy 
b C 


when they performed religious duties. But 
this way of reaſoning is not worthy of ſo 
great a name, ſince all miniſters, of all re- I 
ligions, are ſuppoſed to be admitted to a ont 
nearer approach, than others, to the God Ml te 
whoſe ſervants they are, and might, for the ¶ run 
ſame reaſon, paſs under the ſame denomins- 2 
tion. In ſhort, the good Biſhop ſuppoſes i She 
that the Cabiri and Corybantes, are ſo called I Tic 
from the ſame word; and founds his con- dit. 
jecture upon an affinity between them, in 14 
their religion and names. His Lordſhip H 1 
obſerves likewiſe, that Venus was held in titl 
great honour, by the Cabiri, infomuch that of 


ne was called in the Eaſt Cubar. | hay 
1 N 1 cas 


. 


* Suppoſed to be the ſame with Ji. 
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quali 1 $HoULD proceed now to conſider the 
ProſerWpces, which I did deſign to produce in or- 
| theyſſſ{cr, and explain the word ſpeol.. But the 
nd the jrws have always taken great pains to con- 
red by cal the truth, about theſe points, and the 
e Ca. vinions of their church from the Chriſti- 


ns, of which they have given a notable in- 
tance of their diſingenuity, in endeavour- 
ng to pervert the true ſenſe, and ſuggeſt a 
falſe one, of this word /heol, in order to evade 
ſome objections, which were made to their 


wlitions, and taken from their own con- 

God, tructions, and received interpretations. This 

But charged upon them, by the learned Ray 
of ſo und, in the following words— 


re- E, autem hoc in loco  ſciendum, quod Judæi 


to a anrradicendi nobis & veritari tantd malig- 
God nate ferantur, quod fingulorum pane verbo- 
the un fgnificationem, abſque aliquo proſpectu 
ina - judoris, inſioi antur, & inde in prædict. 
zoſes . Sheol nequaquam infernum dicunt eſſe, ſed 


joſam, ſeve ſepulchrum, quos per ſubjectas tra- 


itiones majorum Jn oftendemus eſſe fal 
floguos. R 


Tar illuſtrious Raymond (I give him that 
title, though no Cardinal, or Vicar-generat, 
of even 1 roteſtant, but an humble Monk) 
having given us ſo clear an opinion, in this 
caſe, 1 need not ſubjoin any extracts from 


& 2 other 


* 


in one of the moſt important articles of ou 


= = H EW 
other writings, fince the Holy Scrip ture 


only can add any authority to his oben 
tion. But at the ſame time, in this trad 


I hope to ſtrengtlien the faith of the doubt 
ing Chriſtian, and convince the unbelieye 


faith. But before the reader enters pot 
the 8. S. which may be here produced, t 


| ſettle the meaning of /beol, I muſt defir 5 
| him to obſerve, ; I propoſe not to tit oe 
him out, by a multitude of paſſages, bu * 
produce — a ſufficient number, to prone To 
the point we are upon. For a tenth pa | 
of the evidence cannot be brouglit, whic y 
the S. S. contain upon the argument. * 
Tux firſt place, where the word ſhedl c 00-1770 
cCurs is, I think, Gen. XXXVII. 35. where but 
Jacob refuſes comfort, upon the ſuppoſediſ dalle 
loſs of his ſon Foſeph, ſayin g. I will, Ml vhe 
Hall, go down to my ſon, weepi Mg. or mourn The 
zng—to ſheol, as the words lye in the origi- feen 
nal. Hence it appears, that Jacob depend- fairs 
ed upon finding his ſon, though dead, in I part 
particular place, named fheol, which coyld ſheo 
not be the grave, as we render it, ſince he doe 
was ſuppoſed to be devoured by wild beaſts, ff the: 
and, -therefore, could have no proper pace 28 3 
of interment. Beſides, in a few years after I wor 


burial, the father and ſon would be * 
0 


bat, in their mortal part, that they could 
Live no perſonal knowledge of each other. 
The ſame tender parent uſes the ſame 
word, upon fearing what miſchief might 
befal Benjamin, in his way to Egypt. — Then 


ripture 
bſerra 
S track 
doubt 
xelieve 
of ou 
8 por 
dech tt 
- defirt 
to tir 
8, bu 
prove 
h pa 


whic j 


nan, To deſcend fo ſheol. There can be no 
mourning, in what is called the grave, where 
here can be neither j joy nor grief. Where- 


grief. 


LeT me afk, whether the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, or another ſtate of exiſtence, 
iter the preſent, was revealed, or known 
v the church and people of this age? Gen. 
XVII. 35. Jacob fays, I will go down 
into the grave, ſheol, unto my ſon, mourning ; 
but there can be no mourning in what is 
poſec called the grave, as was before obſerved, 
4 i vhere there can be neither Joy nor grief. 
7 The original word frees the text from ſuch 


1 keming abſurdity, as a ſenſe of human af- 
end- 


ina 
oyld 
> he 
aſts, 
lace 
iter 
far 
loſt 


doc 
yhere 


parted ſouls; and, therefore, the word 
ſreol, not KeBeR, ſtands in the text, as it 
does, in the other verſe, where he ſays, 


38 above cited, though he ſhould leave this 
world, or ſtate ſorro win By Be IGON. 


Sea 
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all ye cauſe my hoary head, i. e. me, an old © 


8 Jacob ſays he ſhould be here, with, or in 


fairs is not inconfiſtent with the ſtate of de- 


then ſhall ye cauſe Gc. to deſcend to ſbeol, 


— 


went down alive, into ſheo/. 


place prepared for it, by the Almi: ghty, ac- 


r — — N 
F a K . — 
y i: as? . ? = 3 5 _ a _ — —— ͤ b Q ĩ⅛· ed ERA 
8 5 - Ku 4s dhe ka —_ hes e 
« © 6 ö a 2 g ” * 
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„ „ 

Sbeol, in the tranſlations, Feqwiſh writin gg 
and divers places, is named inferus, infer 
nus, hades, the infernal region, the hidde 
land, and terra viventium. | | 


Numbers XVI. zo, where the rebel 
againſt Moſes are threatened with that new 
but terrible, deſtruction of being ſwallowec 
up, or buried alive, the original ſays, they 


SHOULD it be objected, that thele per- 
ſons could not go down into /heo/, as they 
went down with their bodies, for which 
ſbeol is no proper receptacle, the anſwer is 
obvious—That ſoon after the pit had ſhut 
her mouth upon theſe wretches, there muſt 
have. been a ſeparation of ſoul and body, 
that upon ſuch a ſeparation, the adamab 
would retain its part, or what was origi- 
"wr taken from it, and the unbodied part 

ould. haſten to obey the firſt order of the 
Cre cator, immediately deſcending to the 


cording. to the firſt ſettled courſe of laws, 
whenever there ſhould be a ſeparation, and 
order for its commitment to a proper cu- 
ſtody, for its future trial. This was, there- 
fore, both natural and neceſſary, after ſuch 
an appointment. It may as well be aſked 


how could a whole world, except eight 
perſons, 


SHE @ HK nn 
rlons, who periſhed together by a ſwift 
trudtion, obey, in this inſtance, the uni- 
[al command of Providence; or were 
ey exempted from ſueh obedience ? This 
wer, I truſt, is ſufficient! 
Deut. XXXII. 22. It is ſaid, a fire is tind- 
{in mine anger, and ſhall burn into the 
weſt bell, 

HeneuPon the Jews might found their 
derior and inferior /hecl, called Gebenna, 
i thence the Poets plan of Elyſium and 
artarus Was probably copied, together 
th that variety of opinions concerning the 
ferent ſtates of the happy and unhappy 
ad, which prevailed from time to time 
ng the nations. 

7. XI. 8. The words, deeper than bell, 


rig. occur where the word /heol, in reſpecł 

part f is ſituation, is ſet in oppoſition to hea- 

3 u. This, not the grave, was the hiding- 
e 


Jace, where Job wiſhed to be concealed, 
b. XIV. 13, where he ſays, O that thou 
uldeſt hide me in ſheol, that thou wouldeft 
ep me ſecret, till thy wrath be paſt. This 
uſt refer to a particular place, appointed 
receive and protect the good, when they 
Ul be taken out of the reach of evil men, or 
il times, coming upon them: to this place 


de good afflicted man was willing to go, 
T „ 
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and here he was contented to wait, till ü 
exchan ge of his body ſhould be compleate 
by his receiving a new one, when he wol 
be under no farther apprehenſions of t 

divine, or any human diſpleaſure. 


T1 paſs now to 1 8 am. II. 6. 


He, the Lord, killeth, and maketh ali 
he bringeth down to ſheol, and cauſeti 
aſcend from ſheol, Engliſh, 'bringeth uy 
The LXX. render ſheol, in many place 
hades, which is by us commonly called be 


though its meaning be contrary to the v 
gar ſenſe, impoſed upon that word. Fe 


the ſuperior ſheol is really the place of th 
happy only, where good ſpirits only 
kept, namely, the ſpirits of juſt men, | 
order to be perfected, at the final judy 
ment. To proceed. 

2 Sam. XXII. 6. 
| 7 Be ſorrows of hell, (ſheol) compaſſed 
round about. This is a prophetic declar: 
tion of our Lord's deſcent into hell, ſte: 
which was done immediately upon the ie 
paration of ſoul and body, whither all 
us muſt go, at our diſſolution. This w: 
the Paradiſe, or the ſeparate place of th 
happy, departed this life ; where the tlie 
on the croſs was promiſed by our Lord! 
be with him, the very day of 1 ſuffer 


ing 


'$-N. E,O I ©, 
ug, when our Lord preached to the ſaints 
there, according to St. Peter, and from 
whence it is ſuppoſed they were delivered; 
that they might be perfected; in order to 
tend upon, and accompany, him, in his 
tiumphant reſurrection and aſcenſion. Some 


h alin theſe appeared unto many, as they had 
2 been long crying under - the altar, Revel. 

th u I. 10. voce importund poſtulantes, how 

place long, O Lord,” (which is the idea given in 

-d de word * /beol, from hd) this comfortable 

he vu nticipation of perfect happineſs was; upon 
. this occaſion, moſt graciouſly vouchſafed in 
of ti nercy to them, and in confirmation of the 
ly af fith and hope of all believers. 


Tue reader-may be as well pleaſtd, as I 
im, to obſerve, that Pſalm XXIV. ſeems to 
be a deſcription of this particular enlarge- 
nent. Our Redeemer alone was that Lord 
Glory, who could demand, in fo ſolemn, 
ad authoritative a manner, an admittance 
nto this ſecret place, to whom its everlaſt- 


the (of vg doors muſt be opened, at command, and 
all Mr whom, thoſe gates muſt lift up their 
is wall lead. Fe 


Ti Tus 
The primary ſenſe of SHaAL is in Marius Petitio- | 


ord 1 een, interrogavit &c. Sepulchrum is a metaphorical 

ſuffer i dale, fer down in the 3d and laſt place, and taken in, I 
. Nelume, from the Rabbies, when they were reſolved to 
ing kerert the true meaning. 


brought up his ſoul from ſpea (the word 


a__ _» A 
THe word CHeBLI, ſorrows of Gerl, Ml 
though rendered funes, proves that what 
we mean by the word grave can never he 
the true rendering of /beo/, ſince in that 
place, there can be no ſenſe of ſorrow or 
joy, or any ſuch uneaſineſs of any kind, that 
is felt here. All ſuch ſenſations are ſuſ- 
pended at leaſt, if not extinguiſhed, while 
the body lies in that condition. 
Guſſetias remarks very pertinently and 
juſtly upon F/. XVI. io, by ſaying, diſtin- 
guit 1d, quod partem utramque ſpectare putt} 
tix /beftat ammam, corruptio carnem. 
Our may wonder how our tranflator 
could render P/. XXX. 3. 0 Lord, thu 
haſt brought up my ſoul from the grave, as 
the ſenſe is hereby made abſurd nonſenſe 
Whereas the true rendering, that God 


ut, 
ſerve 
expe 
and 

folut! 
ward 
ſuller 


lng 
befor 
demn 
dread 
Henc 
dumal 
that 0 
forme 
the lat 
hall c 
more, 
here ufed) is a clear prediction of our 02M ver, z. 
viour's deſcent into hell, or hades, conform The « 
able to what is ſaid of the fame perle ell 
and ſubfect, P.. XVI. 10. juſt above cited. I fon, i. 
Pſ. XXXI. 18, we read, /et the lying (rum, 
be put to filence; the original fays—thM proper! 
wicked ſhall be ſilent in ſbeol, viz. that Heel may 
' where ſuch are kept in ſafe cuſtody. T hig ow — 
is a moſt remarkable paſſage, deſerving dion or 


| particular attention. . In the ſuperior - = (thick 
| = 0 
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0! Wl the ſouls there depoſited, inſtead of being „i- 
"at bt, are inceſſantly crying (as above ob- 
be Bl ferved) © how long O Lord”— impatiently 
hat i expecting their Lord and Judge to come 
or Wind releaſe them, and after ſentence of ab- 
at WY lution and approbation, to perfect and re- 
ul- Wi ward them. But in the other /heol, there is 
alc YN (ullenneſs and filence : they care not bow 
lng it is before they are called to appear 
nd Wi before the Judge, to receive ſentence of con- 
n- demnation, and to be configned over to their 
% dreadful puniſhment and endleſs miſery. 
Hence the old Jews called this inferior /heot, 
ors i dumb, ſilence. It is to be ſuppoſed, I think, 
that our Lord went into both /heols, into the 
Wl former, as a Deliverer and Comforter, into 
ſe, i the latter, as a Conqueror and Avenger. I 
oa ſhall content myſelf with citing one Pfalm 
more, the LXXXVIII. where we read, 
wer, 3. My liſe draweth nigh unto the grave. 
The original ſays, my lives draw near to 
ſrel, Tis ſtrange that the interlinear ver- 
lon, in Mont. Bible, ſhould be here /epul- 
clrum, when the word KeBeR, verſe 6th, is 
properly ſo rendered, verſe the 7th may, I 
muſt not ſay, ought to, be rendered as fol- 
lors Thou haft ſet me in the infernal re- 
gion or pit, (112) in the place of darkneſs 
(thick darkneſs) in the deeps, or depths, 
| Tx NIIYP, 


, — 
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mbyy. This word, I conceive, may bes 
long to the root Hy ſhade, or ſhadow ; if 
ſo, with the Mem prefixed, it may ſignity 
the place of ſhades, or unbodied ſpirits ; n, 
the noun uſed in this place, for darkneſs 
with the Mem prefixed, ſignifies plur. luc 
tenebrofiſſimi, or loca refertiſſima tenebris, 
according to Robertſon, RT 


Taz next ſcripture I ſhall fet down is 
Prov. XV. 24. The way of life is above u 
| the wiſe, that he may depart from hell be. be un 
neath, ſheol MaT 4 infra. The Hereu I being 
literally. rendered, is,—the way of lives to (cre; 
the intelligent, that &g. The lives of good = 
men, that is both their lives, called ſpirit and 


or fet 
of ſhe 
ſo de 
our J 
ſhort 
But 
des, 

and p 
and | 
all th 


inn! 


ſoul, by following the right path, will bes Juv 
means of bringing them, or cauſing them my { 
to aſcend from ſbeol; whereas the remain- * * 


ing life, or ſoul of the wicked, after the ex- 
tinction of a ſpiritual life by ſin, may be 


left in the /beo] of the wicked, or low! ny 
ſheol infra, as the deſtined place of ther 8 
puniſhment, as well as their priſon. N. Pn 
bertſon ſays, that the verb SUR, here ren- - 
dered depart, ſignifies the contrary to Adab * 
which is the verb for binding, and thi 

. GN. NEG „„ word: 
gives the ſenſe we want. gel is rep , 
ſented as a place of reſtraint, where the ; fer 


ds 


habitants are Sound, as it were, WIth cot 
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or letters; ſo the ſorrows, bands, or cords, 
of /heo] inferni compaſſed, ſurrounded, and 
{ detained and kept the ſpirit and ſoul of 
our Lord, like a priſoner, as it were, for a 
ſhort time, as the ſepulchre did his body. 
But as he could not be holden long in Ha- 
des, long enough only to fulfill the -S.S. 
and prove the reality of a proper diſſolution, 
and his ſuffering what all men ſuffer, -and 
al this, with his own conſent, from the be- 

zinning ; ſo his elect ſhall depart SUR, 

be unbound, and at full liberty, upon their 
being acquitted, at the firſt judgment or re- 

ſurrection. | g 


I MusT crave the reader's patience, while 155 
nd a 
5 | cite a pertinent paſſage from the book of 
Lamentations, becauſe, I think, it illuſtrates 
i. my ſubject, and becauſe, 1 think, it hath 


not met with, as yet, a proper expoſitor. 
| We read Ch. III. 56, 58. 
56. I called upon thy name, O W en | 
ut of the low dungeon. 
58. O Apo, thou haſt pleaded he aner 
F my ſoul, thou haſt redeemed my life, vitas 
Meas, my lives, according to the interlinear 
verſion, in Montanus's Bible. The Hebrew 
words, for the low dungeon, in the 5 5th 
verſe, muſt be rendered in Latin, e puteo 
ferorum) ; and the Engliſb ſhould be from 
5 4 N the 
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the pit of the infernal regions. As the 7 

original word, for this place (inferi) is plu- Ml like 
ral, as well as the Latin, we are taught, be £ 
I conceive, thereby, that there are more Ml the 
apartments, than one, for departed ſouls, tend 
and, at the ſame time, that our Lord was il {ce 

in each of them, if he was the perſon, who IM tion 
is ſaid here to have called upon Yehovab Ml here 
from thence, And this I take to be the Wl caly 
meaning of theſe words. When he was the 
in ſbeol, the Humanity might, with, great as tl 
propriety and confidence, call 1 Jehovah WI boys 
(the Divinity) from thanes. as his ſtate of Ml 44 
ſeparati ton gave him a full right ta claim app! 
the promiſed redemption, the condition he of h 
was then under being an undeniable proof bafſt 
and confirmation of his having performed Ml The 
his part of the original compact between Wl O2 
the Eſſence and Humanity of Chr. dow 


ANOTHER particular, obſervable in this WW can, 
paſlage, that perſyades me, I am right, ſo | 
far, in my comment, is the change of names, 
within the compaſs of a few lines, in the 
form of invocation. In verſe 55, Jehovah 
is called upon; but in the 58th, Agdon, 
Our tranſlators, by rendering both, by the 

word Lord, make the Engh/h reader ſup- 
pole theſe two words to ſignify the fame 
perſon, which is not. always the caſe. Al. 


11 
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F2 our Lord, is Jehoval; but Adoni is 


likewiſe Man ſometimes, which muſt not 
be ſaid of either the fixſt or third Perſon of 
the bleſſed Trinity. And whoever will at- 
tend to the ſubject matter of verſe 58, will 
ſee the reaſon and propriety of this altera- 
tion of the name, in the invocation. For 

here the ſecond Perſon of the Effence 
only, or God-Man, is addreſſed, to whom 
the name Adoni here muſt belong; where 
as the three Perſons, each of whom is Je- 
boyab, are invoked under that name. That 
Adoni ſignifies here our bleſſed Lord, plainly 
appears from the perſonal characteriſtics . 
of him, ſet down in this 58th verſe. Thou 
laſt pleaded the cauſes of my ſoul (NePeSH) 
Thou haſt redeemed my life, lives, in Hebrew, 
O Adom, The verb RUB, and its noun ſet 
down, in this verſe, for thou haft pleaded the 
cauſes, fignifies what we commonly call the 
Oratory of the Bar, op the Pleadings of Coun- 
ſellors before a Judge, in behalf of their Cli- 
ents. But the Advocate here was not plead- 
ing a Cauſe about Temporal Property, tho 
the ideas are borrowed from ſuch litigations. 
Cauſes of a much more concerning nature, 
cauſes of the Soul, were here in diſpute, be- 


fore the Judge, and our Advocate untertakes 


ſuch only, The Cauſes before this Judge 
are 


. gs S H . 

are all for life and death, and the Caſes hs 
fore this Court, of a criminal nature, we 
know who is the Plaintiff in them all, and 
who the Defendants are: we know, like- 


wiſe, who is always the able and powerful 
Counſellor for the Defendants. 


TAE Perſon, here addreſſed, is likewiſe 


emphatically pointed out, by the words 


Thou haſt redeemed my lives, vitas meas, as 
the Hebrew is rendered in Mont. Bible, 
What Perſon, beſides our Advocate and In- 
terceſſor, ever pretended to the title of Re- 
deemer of lives, i. e. of the ſpirit and ſoul? 
Acdoni, therefore, here muſt be the God- 
- Man; though in the 8. S. the word is not 
_ always to be ſo underſtood. For it is uſed 
frequently in a ſenſe of accommodation, and 
applied to kings, princes, and great men, 
as the word Lord is in our language, as 


ſuch are, in different degrees, entitled to aſ- 


ſume that character, coming under the ori- 
ginal idea of Adon : for they are, J hope, 
generally, and ſhould always be, ornamental 
pillars, and firm ſupporters, of Chriſtian 
ſtates and empires, when rightly uſed and 
applied. Our Adoni, the God-Man, him- 


: ſelf is, therefore, called the chief Corner- 


ſtone, or Baſe, upon which his glorious edi- 


— Chriſtian Church, always moſt ſe- 


Curely 
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curely depends, I leave the farther appli- 


cation of what hath been ſaid above to the 


reflections, and more important inferences, 
of my reader. 

I NEED not add that this paſſage in the 
Lamentations was a prophetic deſcription, 
pointing to our Lord's.deſcent into bell, as 
ſheol is called in our confeſſion of faith. 

Wuar i is ſaid in Ezekiel, Chap. XXXI. 
XXXII, upon this point, added to what 


hath been above produced, and to Hoſea 


XIII. 14, muſt be more than ſufficient to 
illuſtrate and confirm what hath been ad- 
vanced upon this argument ; and the juſt- 
neſs of the diſtinction between a ſuperior 
and inferior ſbeol, as well as the foundation 


of it, fully appears. 

Tux New Teſtament indeed occafidnally, 
(and there was no neceſſity for a repeated 
particular aſſertion of a truth ſo eſtabliſhed 
by a ſucceſſion of inſpired writers, and the 
opinions of patriarchs and prophets) confirms 
what we find in the Old. Accordingly, 
not to repeat what hath been obſerved about 
our Lord, and the thief upon the croſs &c. 
what is faid about the two /heols is plainly 
alluded to, by St. Luke, where the upper, 
or place, where the ſaints are detained, is 
called Abraham's boſom, XVI. 22. Fachim 
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eft autem, at moreretur mendicus et porta- 
retur ab angelis in ſinum Abrahæ. In Tal- 


mude — Hodie, ſedet in ſinu Abrahæ— Ait 


glofla, guidam exponunt—hodie mortuus 9. 
And what is the parable of Dives and La- 


zarus, but an alluſion to that doctrine con- 
cerning a ſuperior and inferior ſpeol, which 
muſt otherwiſe have been ſo far from an 
illuſtration of any thing to the Jews of thoſe 
days, that it muſt have been an idle tale, 
which they muſt have paſſed by, without 
notice, for want of proper ideas, or know- 


ing any real foundation, whereupon it may 
be built. | 


S1Nes there are ſome Curious obſervations 
upon the Parable of Dives and Lazarus, in Dr. 
Edwards's Preſervative againſt Socinianiſm, 
the reader, I think, will excuſe my ſetting 
them down, in this place, as the Apoſtles, 
« and particularly St. Paul, ſpeak. of our 
e Saviour, by way of allufion to the cuſtoms 
« and opinions of the Jes; ſo our Savi- 
* our 4:mſelf, it ſeems, makes uſe of the 
* ſame method, in ſpeaking of the condi- 
e tion and ſtate of fouls departed : for in 
« the 16th of St. Luke, in that famous 
«. Parable of Dives and Lazarus, where 
<« he repreſents the very different fates of 
* thoſe two perſons, after death, viz. that 


c« Dives 
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Dives was ſent 70 bell, a place of tor- 
ment; whilſt Lazarus was conveyed by 
angels, into Abraham's boſom, a place of 
reſt and happineſs: Wolzogen, in his 
commentary, ſaith, that in this deſcription 
our Saviour had no regard to truth, (for 
this account contained a downright falſe- 
hood) but only to ſome ridiculous, ab- 


e ſurd notions, which then paſſed for cur- 


rent, among the Jews; you onght, there- 
fore, to be informed, that this whole 
account, that you may meet with here, or 
elſewhere, in the S.S. about the inuiſible 
manſions of” ſeparated ſpirits, in the other 
world, in which the ſouls of the righte- 
ous are ſuppoſed to be in joy and reſt, 
and thoſe of the. wicked to be in miſery 
and torment, was a fable firſt invented 
by the Greeks, from whence it was con- 
veyed to the Fews; and from both was 


. borrowed, and brought by the Fathers, 


into the Chriſtian church, where it meets 
with entertainment and belief, to this 


very day. 


« For you muſt know, that the ſoul 
of men, both good and bad, after their 
ſeparation from the body, though not 
quite annihilated, yet remain in a ſleepy, 


© or rather ſenſeleſs condition, neither capa- 
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ble of pleaſure, nor ſenſible of pain. 
The Jeus indeed thought otherwiſe; 
and ſo one would think our Saviour did. 
For though as to the circumſtantial parts 
of this Parable, he doth, as the nature 
of the thing required, enlarge and adorn 
it, with figurative deſcriptions ; yet as to 


the main ſcope and deſign,” which was to 


give an account of the different events 
that happen to the righteous and, the 
wicked, immediately after their diſſolu- 


tion, we cannot, without GREAT IMp1- 


ETY, imagine but that he did believe the 
truth of it himſelf, and intended to form 


« à belief of it, in the minds of his hearers. 


440 
CC 


And yet it ſeems, by the account given 
of it, by our adverſaries, there was no 


other foundation for this, but only ſome 


&« fooliſi and fabulous conceits, which ob- 


60 


cc 


- 


4 


cc 


tained amongſt the Fews, to which our 
Saviour alludes in this diſcourſe. 

« Bur is not this a ſcandalous account, 
and doth it not plainly. lay the blame of 


this erroneous opinion upon our Saviour, 


together with thoſe other ſuperſtitious 


conceits and practices, which, as our ad- 


verſaries tell us, have been ſince grafted 


upon it? For if he had not accommodated 


his ſermons to theſe miſtaken notions, 
cc « which 


nE 


he doth, without giving the leaſt intima- 
« tian, that they were all fiction and figure, 


« the Chriſtian world would never have 
« given entertainment, as they now do, to 
e theſe idle tales.” Fourth and 21 * 


Page 194. 
Give me leave to add, that the W 
made uſe of by St. Matthew in the VIII. 
XXII. . Chapters, of outer darkneſs, 
ſeems, I think, to be taken from the no- 
tion, then current in the Jeb church, of 
the inferior /heo}, called as above XXII. 
XXXII. the /owe/? hell, It may be conſi- 
dered whether that circle of thick darkneſs 
which ſurrounds the ſix days work of the 


creation, .and was poſſibly ordered thither 


upon the firſt creation of light, Gen. I. 4. 


'or, however, after the ſecond diviſion, or 


expanſion, mentioned at the 14th verſe, and 
when the luminaries were formed, and ap- 
pointed for a divider between day and night, 
as well as for other great purpoſes, may 
not be the inferior ſbeol. The phraſe of our- 
er darkneſs ſeems to favour ſuch a ſuppo- 
ſition; but this is ſubmitted ta farther exa- _ 
mination, and better judgments, as I ſhall. 

never, I hope, aſſert any thing, without pro- 


per and poſitive wide or put conjecture, 
however 
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however probable, upon an 2 equal footing 
with revelation. 


To the juſt cited extract ow Pugio Ji. 
dei, I ſhall take the liberty of adding a few 
others from the ſame author, which will 
place the matter in a clear and ſtrong light. 
Upon 1 Reg. XXV. 29. it is obſerved, Abi- 
gail per ſpiritum ſanctum wocavit (hunc lo- 
cum) ligatorium viventium, i. e. conſerva- 
torium, theſaurum &c. vocant Rabbini Ju- 
dæorum, Apothecam vel cellarium anima- 
rum juſtorum &c. Ac ic patet, quod duo e- 
rant olim animarum receptacula apud infe- 
ros, unum bonorum, alterum malorum, 
quodlibet tamen vocabatur Infernus. Sed 
locus impiorum #nfernus inferior juſtorum, 
vero znfernus ſuperior dicebatur, Sequun- 

tur cit. ex Rab.—et paulo poſt ; hunc quo- 
que infernum ſuperiorem vocat Ezekias por- 
tas inferni Eſaias XXXVIII. 10.—Ego 
dixi in abſcifione dierum meorum, vadam 
ad portas inferni, f. e. vadam ad limbum 
qui eſt quaſi in principio inferni, ubi de- 
ſcendunt omnes ſancti, uſque ad adventum 
Chriſti. Animadvertat itaque Judaica pravi- 
tas eandem fuiſſe et fore fidem noſtrorum et 
ſanctorum omnium antiquorum, et plurium 
etiam magiſtrorum ſuorum, quantum ad 

iſtum articulum. 
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INEED not, I think, lay any more Scrip- 
ture proofs before the publick, to prove a 
point made ſo plain already. But the parti- 
culars, above extracted from the holy Wri- 
tings, furniſh us with ſome uſeful remarks; 
and many important obſervations and reflec 
tions, -a few of which ſhall be ſuggeſted. | 


I. WE can from hence account for the 
origins | of many notions arid opinions con- 
cerning a future ſtate, which prevailed 
within, and near to, the pale of the church, 
from the firſt ages of the world, to the 
times, when the doctrine was illuſtrated and 
exemplified, in ſuch a manner, as was ſuffi- 
cient to remove all: doubts and uncertainty 
concerning the truth of it: The poets | 
foundations, upon which. they built their 
romances, were not. in nature, as hath been 
afſerted, but in ſcripture, which was per- 
rected, and diſtorted, to ſerve their ludi- 
crous purpoſes, Their deſcriptions would 
be nothing more than the baſeleſs fabrics 
of dreams and viſions; without. this ſup- 
Porter: they could not, indeed, have exiſted 
otherwiſe, in any form'or ſhape, ſince fancy 


can work only by ideas, originally commu- 


nicated by the ſenſes. Theſe indeed may 
be ſeparated, combined, altered, and pieced os 


together, „by the yo of human imagina- 
| | 8 * ; tion, 
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tion, and have accordingly produced, by 
r 8} 0 1 
Centaurs, and hydras, and grim Cerberu. te 
Bur all that hath a real Foundation, con- _ 
cerning Pluto's kingdom, and court, come * 
from the account of the two ſbeols. 


the 

Pallentes umbras Ertbi, noctemque pro- tic 
fundam. | Vie, bre 

Pale ſhades of Erebus, and night pro- ſat 
found. 3  TrxareMl .. 

thei 
Surrosix only ſuch a part of revelation in th 
to have been hinted to the imagination 0 — 
antiquity, it will not be difficult to accouni fate, 
for all that monſtrous train of ſuperſtitiou — 
rites, and opinions, upon this ſubject, which 21;1, 
appear in the firſt books, and works, of thi < — 
Learned. The knowledge, which enlight ax ea 
ened the ' patriarchal church, was ealil Say 
tranſmitted, without many miſtakes, to tht 110 di 
fons of God. Part of it, tho' mixed witl — 
many imperfections and errors, muſt hay n! 
been diſperſed among the reſt of mankind led by 
by that neceſſary intercourſe between w 1. 
poſterity of Sem and Ham, and afterward © rum 
of Faphet. Accordingly we find, that i . wr 
moſt early human traditions, conceſ "a « Non 
"a & 


theſe points, came from the Epi, 
8 among! 
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amongſt whom, the firſt patriarchs ſojourn'd 
ſo many years. From hence the ſons of 
Japbet fetch'd this part of their theology, 
and myſteries, and built hereupon ſo many 

wild fancies. | 
From the abuſes: and drolleries of my- 
thologiſts, «philoſophers, poets, and drama- 
tic writers, ſome moderns would infer, and 
pretend to demonſtrate, the preference of a 
ſtate * of nature, to one of learning and phi- 
U 2 * : 


* The merit of theſe two rival powers, that would life 

their heads above revelation, is ſtated, and fairly given us, 
in the Pugio Fidei, Part I. C. I. The authorities there 
cited prove that the Naturales (as the men in a ſtate of 
nature are there called) own a God, but deny a future 
ſtate, and the 3 of the ſoul. But the philoſo · 
phers believe a God, that the ſoul never dies. The 
author, quoted for this, is Algazel, whoſe words are 
—_ denique ſunt, qui contra præmiſſos, naturales 
ſe. et Epicuræsos rationibus ſtrenue pugnaverunt, et eorum 
ferfidiam viriliter repulerunt, probantes Deum eſſe, et 
animam rationalem nunquam interire &c. ; 
I cannot, therefore, agree with a great name, in cal- 
ling the doctrine of a future. ſtate a grand article of natu- 
nal religion; or in charging, the origin of infidelity upon 
philoſophy ; or that infidelity is of no older a date than 
philoſophy. Such as ſay theſe things are deſired to verify 
what they aſſert herein, by telling us what philoſopher 
lived before Cain? | 

“ Tot tantæque utilitates ex philoſophicà doctrina 
* conſtant pio et bono viro, qui prudemter rerum ipſa- 
rum naturam uſumque explotat, ut: ſine ſummo dei 
opprobrio contemni nullo modo oporteat. Eſt enim 
Dei donum: at wx amoCanra: hen gps xudra qua. 
« Non eodem quidem gradu ac Prctio, que princeps 
ta & primaria ſcientia habendz ſunt cognitionum hu; 
. Manarum diſcipline : ſuo tamen loco ſunt agnoſcen- 
d. Serranus's Preface to his Edit. of Plate, 


 . S [. | 
_ loſophy. But when true philoſophy, and Ml 2? 

true divinity, are ſeparated from falfe, no man 
in his ſenſes, I think, will be perſuaded to 
part with either, upon falſe principles, and 
partial inferences. He, that can prefer igno- 
* Trance to the cultivation of the human mind, 
muſt love darkneſs better than light, and 
chuſe to be conducted by a dark lanthorn, 
when he may enjoy a meridian ſun. When 
J call human learning, or philoſophy, a 
meridian fun, 1 call it ſuch comparatively— 
compared, I mean, with the light of na- 
ture, or unaſſiſted human reaſon. Other- 
wiſe I think it an unſafe guide, or gn 
| fatuus, not to be relied on, even in the al- 
ſiſtance it offers to a night of ignorance, and 
thick darkneſs. Let it act in ſubſerviency 
to the light of Revelation, and modeſtly and 
ſilently confeſſing, gratefully and reſpeC 


fully reverencing, its diſtinguiſhed and ſu- Il 
preme luſtre ; and then it ſhall receive all WM furni 
the honour due to it, and more perhaps offen 
than it can challenge. adver 
Bur ſome think, or at leaſt ſay, that the *. 
world would not have been ſo deluded, and 0 
led aſide into error, had not artful men, 1 
pretending to ſuperior wiſdom, altered the! OE 


natural conceptions of things; fin; 


dered them various ways in an inextr cable 


/ 
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maze of error. It is ſaid that the engaging 
objects of true religion and right reaſon 
are very obvious in the human mind, that 
they are inherent in every breaſt, eaſy to 
be conſulted, and more faithful in their 
anſwer, than any of the oracles of Egypt, 
Greece, or Rome; ſome, I fear, will add, 


than thoſe of Revelation. Where this lere 
7 


and repreſentation is not ſo fully and clea 

exhibited, a little chipping of the block 
may, perhaps, be, ſay they, thought ſer- 
viceable ; but adding any thing to it, in or- 
der to ſet it off, and adorn it, muſt be injuri- 


ous, ſay ſuch men, by robbing it of its in- 


eſtimable native ſimplicity. This is the 
flattering glaſs, that hath allured ſo many 
within the net of deſtruction, and will pro- 


bably continue to deceive, ſo long oy ana 


deceiver has any power. 


II. Tux friends of revelation then may 
furniſh- themſelves from hence with arms 
oftenſive and defenſive, to combat with the 
adverſaries of it. This will appear upon a 
View of the enemies camp and forces, which 
may be conſidered, for this purpoſe, under 
two general bodies, or divifions, with their 
particular leaders and commanders, ' how- 
ever they may be ſubdivided by various die 
ſtinctions and denominations ; all confede- 
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rating againſt revealed religion, and jointy 
bidding defiance to the army of the living 
God. The firſt of theſe is the Philaſopbic 
 hoſt—the other—the Deiſtical, compre- 
hending the ſeveral ſchemes and patrons of 
what hath been called natural religion. 
Wx have one book, if rightly underſtood 
and applied, that can preſerve us from the 
folly and danger of both theſe antagoniſts, 
and may convert them into real friends and 
aſſiſtants, in obtaining everlaſting happineſs, 
inſtead of oppoſing our progreſs, or ſedu- 
_ cing us into ruin, by vain deluſions: Philo- 
ſophy will be an honourable and powerful 
ally, when its miſtakes are rectified, which 
may be done, by holding it before the mir- 
rour of the Divine Oracles. But 1 cannot 
ſee what unaſſiſted human reaſon can fay 
for itſelf, when it pleads for a rank or re- 
gard, ſuperior to what is beſtowed upon the 
philoſophers, and men of ſcience, The 
latter have entitled themſelves many ways 
to the regard and veneration of poſterity, of 
whom they ſurely deſerve much. 


Quique ſui memores alias fecere merendb. 


Nor ſo the unfortunate poor men, who 
have been always in 4 ſtate of nature, and 
acted according to its dictates. 

| | 1 5 | | N 


— 
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In this claſs, we meet with none but ob- 
iving jets of great pity, who may, and ought to 
„ Wl convince us, what weak and contemptible 
Dre. BY beings we are, and muſt have been, with- 
bout a Revelation to direct and conduct us; 
ns of : 3 
| or in what a worſe condition we muſt be 
| than Greeks or Barbarians, than the wiſe 
or unwiſe, as St, Paul,” Rom, I. 14, cha- 
tacteriſes them, if we negle# ſo great 4 
ſalvation, 


III. PERMIT mein the next ſets to ob- 
ſerve the juſtice and piety, in ſhort, the in- 
tellectual „ and. ſpiritual 
abilities of thoſe truly great men, who com- 
piled the articles of our faith. They aſſert, 
Art. 7, That they are not to be heard, which 
 feign that the Old Fathers did look only for 
tranſitory promiſes. But the writings of toq 
many modern divines ſeem to intimate that 
the belief of a future ſtate is ſpecially, or 
originally, a Goſpel doctrine. But if, Heb. 
xl. 19, 21. Abrabam and Jacob profeſſed this 
of WM faith, and if the paſſages, above produced, 
refer to, and. prove undeniably, this great 

Article, and this vital fundamental princi- 
ple of all true religion, we know what 
ad ground our great forefathers ſtood upon, 


and (hall, 1 truſt, always maintain it. 
v4 HA 
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HERE I ſhould releaſe the POPE IH did] 


not think that a ſhort comment upon a paſ- 
ſage in St. Paul's Epiſtles may contribute 
greatly to illuſtrate and confirm the argu- 
ment and doctrine, above ſet forth and con- 
ſidered. This apoſtle has in one verſe in- 
formed the Gentiles, and reminded the 
Jews, that the human nature is formed of 
three diſtinct eſſential parts, where he prays, 
< that the very God of peace may fandify 
ee them (his T; heſſalonian converts) wholly 
* and that their whole ſþiri7, and foul, and 
cc Body. be preſerved blameleſs, unto the 
e coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” 


Eacn of the three parts were capable of 
being altered, we ſee, and impaired ſome 
| way or other, ſince the apoſtle prays, that 
his diſciples may be ſanctified wholly 0XoxAngur, 
in every lot, or portion, oh ſignifying each, 
and every one, as well as the whole of each 
as 59 does in Hebrew.” Each was to be 
| ſanctified, to enable and qualify i it for an ac 
geptable appearance before the judge of the 
world, at the coming of our ard * ſus 
Chr 3 

TE two former of theſe principles, or 
efſential parts of our nature, are immaterial, 
and, therefore, preſumed to be naturally 
immortal. The * n yas, in the ſtate of 
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jnnocenee, the rulin g principle, or the v6 ay. 


uu, This part connected (if I may be 
allowed to ſpeak ſo, in a ſenſe of the deepeſt 


man nature, and on this was principally 
impreſſed the image of God, and will be 
reſtored in all ſuch as ſhall be regenerated, 
and made again the children of God, by 
grace and adoption. It is called in Serip- 
ture the candle of the Lord, and in the pa- 
fable of the Yirgins, is deſcribed under the 
image of a lamp, always to be ſupplied with 
freſh oil, or the grace of God. For every 
dependent being muſt be continued by ſome 
aliment, that is adapted to its preſervation. 
So juſt, and literally true, is that Divine 
faying, 6 Man liveth not by bread alone,” 

but for the ſupport of his body, but by 
* every word, that proceedeth out of the 
e mouth of God.” This muſt feed the ſpi- 
rit and ſoul, as neceffarily, as bread does hs 
body; or elſe the worſt death, a ſpiritual 
and eternal death, muſt be the conſequence. 
When the Spirit of God is faid to bear wit- 
neſs with our ſpirit, to co-operate with it, 
r this part of us is to be underſtood. 


, Tux other immaterial part of us is the 
h ſoul, by which I underſtand the ſeat of the 
f reaſonin g powers, and the imagination, to- 


A gether 


humility and gratitude) the Divine and Hu» 
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gether with all faculties, that are not neceſ- 

ſauily, though they may be for a time, and 
occaſionally, connected with the body. 
That theſe two immortal, or immaterial 
principles, are diſtinct, appears from the firſt 
fall, and all that ſucceed it. In other words, 
from the firſt man, and all the profeſſors of 
rfidelity and immorality. Adam continued 
to exerciſe his reaſon, and the faculties of 
the imagination, when the beauty and vi- 
' gour of the firſt part were departed ; and all 
great offenders ſeem to be more vigorous, 
or thrive better, in the ſecond: part, when 
the firſt is impaired, or. almoſt extinguiſhed 
by fin. I would only obſerve farther upon 
thefe two noble principles within us, that 
they are aptly called lives, in the plural; 
which is the reafon why the Hebrew word, 
| rendered by us life, in the ſingular, is plu- 
ral generally in the original; a few inſtances 
whereof may be ſeen in the above collection 
of texts. Sheol is the repoſitory for thele, 
where they will be received and kept till 
the general judgment and retribution. A 
particular place ſeems to be properly ap- 
pointed for ſuch particular impe rfect beings, 
ſo long as they continue in es ſtate, and 
it was particularly gracious in the Almighty 
* early to reveal this matter fo far for the 
I ſlantisfactin 
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ſatisfaction of his church and people, as it 
could not otherwiſe have been known. 
The philoſophers were blind, and muſt 
have ſtood ſtill, at this rock of oftence, viz. 
the notion of a ſpirit ſubſiſting without a 
body, that was a part of its conſtitution. 
And if wiſdom and philoſophy could not 
give any ſatisfaction here, it could not, I 
think, be expected from Naturalifts or Har- 
tentots. 3 3 
Bx the body I mean the viſible organized. 
part, with all its properties and affections, 
its appetites and paſſions of various kinds *. 
There is an Hebrew word for body, which: 
gives us, I think, the true ideal meaning 
of it, ſignifying the higheſt, or moſt viſt- 
ble, part of any place or thing, rendered, 

413 ſometimes 

2 11 Quælibet expoſitio eft corpus vivum vel mortuum, 
vel Cadaver—nam JA dorſum vel tergum exponitur —\1\4 
ſuperbia vel exaitatio, vel vagina, ut Job xx, 25. et R. 
Moſes pharetram habet. who ſeems to be off his guard 
by this conſtruction, ſince this ſenſe gives the idea we 


want, which is that of a Heath or caſe inclofing ſome- 
thing more valuable and uſeful than itſelf, but not ap- 
parent. 

When Marius ſays it ſignifies nedium vel intus, he 
muſt have taken that idea from the back of an animal 
body, or the back of ſome part of the earth called a hill 
or ridge, and it may, therefore, be rendered by St. Ferom 
convallem, placed as it were between two vales, as the 
ridge of the backbone is between both ſides of a body. 

The Rabbies would fain take advantage from hence 
quite to remove out of our view the true idea, and ee 


— AAR ͤà—— — p ˙ 2 ⅛—tx2d — — 
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a vale. But the conſtruction of 
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ſometimes cιν, which is St. Paul's word 
here rendered body, and ſometimes avleune;, 
man, according to Trommius. This clearly 
diſtinguiſhes the peculiar Senſe of it here, 
where it ſtands for the third or material 
part of man, as viſible, tho' united to, and 
acting in conjunction with, the other two. 

THrss three principles, or powers, when 
they act together, but ſtill with a due ſubor- 
dination, according to the will and appoint- 


ment of him, who formed them, will appear 


to be that commanding and engaging image 
and being, that Adam is repreſented to 
have been originally, before his fall, and 
which all, who may be duly ſanctified and 


_ regenerated, ſhall appear to be, at the laſt 
day. We ſhall riſe more freſh and vigo- 


rous from our fall, and Satan's ſhort tri- 


4s wy umph 
the word an oppoſite fignification, turning the hill into 
ride and exaltation 
will not permit this. See Marius upon q. 
Plato in his Phd, in ſtating the different nature 
c and properties of the foul and body, ſays that the ſoul 
64 js inviſible, the body, dead and alive, viſible—ro wev 
& oparor, To os ctides, This ideal diſtinction for the 
body might, I ſuppoſe, be originally taken from the 
Hebrew language and people, moſt probably from the in- 
_—_— of Jg. ; | = 
bi enim mortuum corpus ceciderit & conditum fue- 


% 


"Tit, quemadmodum qui in Zgypto condiugtur, pane to- 


tum perdurat &c. Animus vero, inconſpicabile - nimi- 
rum quiddam, in ejuſmodi locum alium abit, generoſum 
quippe, purum & inconſpicabilem. See Plato's Phæde 
page 80. Serranus's edition & verſion, | 
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umph will end in his ſhame, and our Lea- 


der's everlaſting glory. All that have fought 
likewiſe under the banner of Chriſt, ſhall 
partake of the fruits of his victory: From 
being offenders at the bar of juſtice, many 
ſhall be taken to ſit as judges over a ſpecies 


of beings, which were ſuppoſed to be of a 


ſuperior rank and order. Know ye not,” 

ſays the Apoſtle, that ye ſhall judge an- 
« gels?” The advancement of the human 
nature, by our Lord's aſſuming it, muſt ex- 
ceed the reach of our preſent capacities. 
We know not what we ſhall be, upon a 
proper conduct, and behaving ourſelves, as 


our Lord's faithful ſervants and allies. 


SHOULD curioſity puſh us on to aſk, whe- 
ther man, when his houſe of clay ſhall be 
rebuilt at the general reſurrection with more 
durable materials, and in a more ſuperb 


manner, before he is tranſlated to that hea- 


venly Canaan, which is to be the place of 
his everlaſting reſt, and his real elyſium 
and paradiſe, from whence he ſhall never 
be driven out (in like manner as our Lord 


was · forty days upon earth before his aſcen- 


ſion ;) we cannot know, becauſe it is not 
revealed. I ſee no ſufficient authority for 
aſſerting what ſome learned and good men, 


even primitive writers, ſeem inclined to be- 


lieve, 
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lieve, concerning a Millennium, or Chr 24 
reigning a thouſand years, with his ſaints 
upon the earth. For my own part, where the 
8. S. are ſilent or doubtful, it becomes us, 
J think, to be ſo, and I dare not proceed 
one ſtep, in an unknown, and dark path, 
(and this ſeemeth to be ſuch a one) with- 
out the inſpired light in my hand, and the 
authority of hat truly * 1 bough, which 
will not fail to protect and direct us. 


Bur it is revealed, that when this earthly 
tabernacle ſhall be diſſolved, the effential 
parts called /p;r:t, ſoul, and body, ſhall go 
to the reſpective places, prepared to receive 
and keep them, till they ſhall be re-united. 
By knowing what became of each part of 
our Lord's humanity, upon the diſſolution 
of his frame, we are taught, how every 
human frame is diſpoſed of, when its diſ- 
ſolution happens. Our Lord commended 
his ſpirit to. his Father, Luke XXIII. 46. 
his ſoul was in the upper Hel, called in 
this chapter Paradiſe, where he promiſed 
to meet, or receive the penitent thief, the 
very day, on which they ſuffered. His body 

was laid in the Sepulchre of Foſeph of Ari- 

matbæa; from thence he aroſe the third 
day, and became again a perfect man, with 


the three cflential parts re- united. But he 
ſaw 


aw no corruption, which is the p 
law and fate of others; ſo that the compa- 


foregoing theologica 
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general 


riſon muſt ſtop here; and, therefore, this 
difference is particularly: noted and recorded 


in two or three places in the Old Teſta- 


ment, and in the New. 

Tnus have I laid before the public ſome 
intereſting thoughts, upon a -ſubjeR, leſs 
conſidered, than it ought tobe. Some men 


may poflibly hereby be let more into them- 


ſelves, their own natures and -expeAatioris, 
than otherwiſe they might have been; and 
ſuch, I hope, may receive ſo much com- 
fort, and ſatisfaction, as will enable them 
to withſtand all Peiſtical perſuaſions, and 
the influence of fatfe philoſophy, by re- 
flecting upon the dignity of human matufe 
in each of its effential parts, and by conſi- 
dering that it hath been united with the 
Divine ; a reflection likewiſe upon the ſu- 


perior excellency and ſufficiency ef the 
holy Books, where all others fail, or are 


fle, may ſerve to keep us ſtedfuſt : in our 
Chriſtian principles, and adviſe us to treat 
all inſinuations to the contrary, * a pto- 
per contempt. 

Givx me leave to coriclude this, and the 
| tracks, -which- Shave 
one and the ſame Yefign, wit 
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from as valuable a work, and author, ag 
ever this, or perhaps I might ſay, the Ca- 
tholick church hath ever produced. — 
Wr have lived to ſee religion thus af. 
* faulted by a company of wicked men, 
« who under the name of Deifts, Liber- 
. tines, Antiſcripturiſts, Unitarians, Soci- 
© ,2;ans &c. have entered into. an open and 
« bold confederacy againſt it; ſo that it 
* hath been left, in a manner, in the ſame 
condition, with that poor man in the Pa- 
e rable, who going from Feruſalem to Je- 
c x;cho, fell among thieves, who fiript him 
« of his raiment. wounded him, and left 
« him half deac. Hath not our religion, I 
« ſay, in the iame condition, affault- 
« ed, wounded, maimed, ſtript, and leſt 
* naked, in a manner; that is, deſpoiled of 
*« thoſe great articles of our faith, which 
| © are not only the ornaments of our reli- 
gion, but the neceſſary and efential parts 
« of its conſtitution, without 'which it will 
© not only be imperfect, but none at all. 
« I covLD with, that to complete the 
te parallel, it could not be objected againſt 
te us, that as the Prieſt and Levite then, 
« ſo ſome of the Prigſis and Minifters of 
« the Lord now, ſeeing our religion i in this 


„ fad conditions, Faſo paſſed by, ſome on 
2 OE one 


. 
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s one band, and ſome on the other, and 
have neither ſhewed compaſſion, nor af- 


©. forded their aſſiſtance: nay, on the con- 


. © trary, were rather offended or diſpleaſed 


« with them that did. 
. * Now what. can be ſaid in excuſe of 


- Wl this ind. Herence ? It cannot, one would 
« think, be owing to inconſideration, and 
* want of knowledge of the falſhood and 


* pernicious tendency of theſe Socinian er- 
* rors. For the perſons concerned in this 
N charge are, many of them, men of learn- 


therefore one would think it were im- 


© of that which every body elſe at firſt view 
« doth eaſily diſcern, vig. the impiety and 
* danger of theſe deteſtable opinions. And 
* if ſo, it cannot but afford new matter of 
* wonder, what ſhould induce men of 
knowledge, and prudence, and conſider- 
* ation enough in other matters, obliged 
* by their character, alarmed by the com- 
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" ward in the execution of a plain duty, 
* the omiſſion of which cannot be excuſed 
by never ſo commendable a zeal againſt 
* ſome other impious, whether opinions or 

Practices.“ 
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© ing, judgment, and conſideration, and 


« poſſible but that they ſhould be convinced 


5 plaints of the by-ſtanders, to be ſo back-. 
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I Hers declare that no perſonal cenſure 
is intended in the application of this extract, 
and no general one 'will be ſuppoſed, when 
I aver, with the utmoſt ſincerity, that the 
body of our Prieſts and Levites are, I ſin- 
cerely think, as worthy, learned, and uſe- 
ful minifters of our Lord Feſus Chriſt, as 
have been appointed before, -and fince-the 
reformation. And although I have had 
the honour of repreſenting a conſiderable 
Dioceſe in our Eccleſiaſtical Parliament, 
where I ſhould willingly have given my aſ- 
fiſtance, if wanted, to ſupport our eſtabliſh- 
ment, and ſecure the doctrines and funda- 
mental principles of it; yet I have no other 
biaſs in favour of any part, or the whole of 
our excellent church, than what proceeds 
from the reſult of an impartial enquiry into 
the principles of our conſtitution, and the 
integrity of thoſe who would ſupport it. 


COlanceſter. 
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WHILE I was meditating upon this af- 


fecting ſubject, and reflecting upon 


the amazing alteration, which is made by 
death, at the moment of our diſſolution, 


with reſpect to our eſſential and conſtituent 
parts; upon the conſideration of the ſoul's 
lying till the general reſurrection, in a for- 
lorn and widowed ſtate, my Chriſtian cou- 
rage, I muſt own, began to fink, and my 
fears of a ſeparation to increaſe. I perceived 


great uneaſineſs within, upon ſuppoſing that 


this noble, active principle muſt retire, and 


remain in an inactive condition, when de- 


ſtitute of that ſupport and comfort, which it 
enjoyed, when it was united to the body. 
The firſt ſtep, therefore, I took, was to en- 
quire what proof there was of the fact, as 


it is ſtated above. Hereupon I conſulted 


the lively Oracles, as I never fail to da, 
when ſuch doubts and difficulties ariſe, and 
have ſeldom, if ever, failed of obtaining a 
clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to my enqui- 
ries. In the preſent caſe, dark and con- 
cealed as it may ſeem to be, I ſoon per- 
ceived, upon conſulting them, a gleam of 
cht and conſolation, beaming upon me, 
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which ſoon diflipated all gloomy apprehen- 
ſions, and ' reſtored me to a right ſenſe of 
things. I will communicate the remedy 1 
found, to ſuch of my Chriſtian brethren, as 
may poſſibly have overlooked it, though 
plain and legible. 

IT hath been obſerved above, thik every 
dependent Being muſt be preſerved in it 
exiſtence by the Power that created it, and 
ſupplied from time to time with nouriſh- 
ment adapted to the nature of it: Other- 
wiſe it could not long ſubſiſt, and the foul, 
as well as the body, muſt loſe all its life 
and vigour, as equally incapable of receiv- 
ing aliment and ſupplies, in its ſtate of ſepa- 
ration. With this clue and thread of rea- 
ſoning, I proceeded in my enquiry, and 
ſoon found ſome infallible directions, re- 
corded for our ſatisfaction. St. John tells 
us, Rev. II. 7. To him that overcometh will 

T give to eat of the tree of life, which is in 
the midſi of TE PARADISE or Gos. And 
we learn from Revel. XXII. 2, that the 
fruit of this tree, or this food, will heal, as 
well as nouriſh thoſe, to whom it may be 
given, The PARADISE or Gop, if the ac- 
count above given of it be allowed, (as! 
think it muſt be) is that place, to which 


happy fouls. will Pe immediately upon 
quitting 
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quitting the body, where our Lord promiſed 
a place to the penitent Thief on the Croſs, 
upon that very day, whereon their ſufferings . 
ſhould be determined. By the fame ac- 
count, this is the place deſcribed by the 
names of the upper ſbegl, and Abrabam's 
Boſom, to which Lazarus was carried, and 
that Priſon wherein were detained 'thoſe 
Spirits to whom our Redeemer preached 


when he deſcended into ſbeol. In the midſt 


of the ſtreet of this place, ſays St. Fobn; 
and of either fide of the river, was there the 
Tree of Life, which bare. twelve manner of 
fruits, and yielded her fruit every month; 
and the leaves of the tree were "I the heal: 
ing of the nations. 

AnD this Tree and Fruit are not e 
metaphorical and typical, but real and ſub- 
ſtantial, giving as high and ſatisfactory a 
ſenſation to the faculties of the ſoul, as any 
agreeable bodily nouriſnment can give to 
the moſt craving and hungry appetite——/a- 
franti flomacho, Had the 8 pirits to whom 
Chrit preached no perception of pleaſure 
when they were fed with ſuch heavenly 
food, and received the Joyfal news he de- 
clared unto them? It muſt be granted that 
they had, and it muſt be ſuppoſed that 
hers will be comforted and ſupported by 

conſtant 
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conſtant communications from the Father of 
Spirits. This, I hope, may be deemed a 
ſatisfactory anſwer to the doubts and anxi- ſtre 
ety above ſtated, without producing ather the 
arguments. : 
Tux ſum of what 1 have offered is this ma) 
hat this ſeparate, and, if I may ſo ſay, W my 
naked condition of the ſoul, is ſo far from and 
being an uncomfortable or dreadful ſtate of M ont 
its exiſtence, that it is a perfection of it, in ¶ and 
the opinion of thoſe philoſophers, who have MW ons. 
been defirous of attaining it, in as.much as ſhall 
theſe, and all metaphyſical ſpeculatiſts of the 
antient and modern tinies, and of all deno- but 
minations, have ſeemed to think, that their 
reaſonings and contemplations would be 
more refined and ſublime, upon the remo- 
val of all corporeal incumbrances. / Accord- 
in gly they have endeavoured, in their doc- 
trine of abſtractions, even in this life, to 
diveſt the mind, as far as is poſſible, of all 
material cognations and dependencies, and 
themore ſucceſsful. any man may be, in this 
attempt, the nearer it is thought will he 
approach to the perfection of true wiſdom, - 
Tux Deiſts and Freethinkers of our times, 
and all future times, will treat what is here 
and. elſewhere obſerved upon this ſobject, 


with a ſcornful contempt z ; and, perhaps 
| 00 
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ſor want of an argument, offer a wager 


that it is not true; but I write only to 


ſtrengthen the faith of believers, and ſatisfy 


the ſcruples of ſincere Chriſtians, who may 
have doubts in this matter. The Infidels 
may laugh at, and deſpiſe ſuch truths; but for 
my own part, I ſhall rely upon ſuch hopes 
and aſſurances, as muſt, 1 think, be built up- 
on them, indulging ſuch pleaſing thoughts 
and reflections, as ariſe from theſe ſuggeſti- 


ons. Neither Senſualiſts, nor Materialiſts, 
ſhall extort ſuch a pleaſure from me, ſince 


the enjoyment of it is not only innocent, 
but a perpetual ſource of ſatisfaction and 
delight. 

As a continued 42290 of pain and WY 
mities give me no reaſon to expect or de- 
fire long life, though Providence, I truſt, 
will ſanctify all afflictions to me, and there- 


by convert all calamities into the moſt ſalu- 


tary and choiceſt bleſſings; it was natural 


for a perſon under my circumſtances to 


peep, as far as it was lawful and poſſible, 
into Futurity. My curioſity, therefore, 
prompted me to view the coaſt on the other 


ide the grave, or the confines of that vaſt 


region, which is called „heal, where we 


muſt be carried, the moment we ſtep out of 


this world. And I am pleaſed to find that 
| 1 this 
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this ſtate is not only free from pain, grief, 


and every kind of affliction; but is withal 
an introduction to the higheſt and moſt du- 
rable happineſs. This view tranſported me 
with a longing to embark for this place; 
ripæ ulterioris amore —and leave behind me 
all temporal graadeur and happineſs, that I 
may be gathered to my fathers, and to the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect. Upon theſe 
reaſons my Readers, I hope, will pardon 
me for dwelling fo long upon this Topic, 
hoping that ſome of them may be benefited 
thereby as well as myſelf. - 
| WnarT has happened, and what _ 
fall out, in this region of unbodied Beings, 
to which we are poſting, perſwade me that 
that part of the hiſtory of St. Peter's life, 
which is related of him in Ads Ch. XII. 
peinted to ſome wonderful tranſactions in 
ſheol—We read there that after his unjuſt 
commitment to the place, where malefac- 
tors are confined, by Herod, bound and 
guarded, the Angel of the Lord came to de- 
liver him from the malice and expectations 
of the Fews. This Angel accordingly raiſed 
him, and led him forth to ſafety and liberty. 
The Iron Gate, that did lead into the city, 
opened to them of its own accord. The 


ſame happened, when the ſoul. of our Lord 
i | came 
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came > out of this Priſon, and will open again 


ini the ſame miraculous manner, when this 


Angel ſhall command it, at the laſt day. We 
read moreover that when they came out to 
ſee whether Rhgda had made a true report, 
when ſhe aſſerted that Peter was knocking 
at the door of Marys houſe, they were 


aſtoniſſjed at the fight of him. _ Sq. will it 
be at the end of the world, when the pri- 


ſoners ſhall ſee the Lord of glory, at the 
gates of Hbeol. He is the Antitype, whoſe 


true name is properly called Peter, by in- 
terpretation the Rock, which Rock is Chriſt, 


the ſame who has the keys of Jheol * the 


grave *. 


Tax Pope, I ſuppoſe, by being Peter's 


ſucceſſor, may ſay that he ſucceeds to his 


honours and powers. But if St. Peter was 
in any particular a type of him, it muſt be in 
the denial of him, which Pope Liberins 
was 

2 Kai EN rag x Te 1— xi TY Nd. 


The Engliſh tranſlators have : tranſpoſed the order of the 


words as they ſtand in the _—_— ſaying, hell and the 
grave, inſtead of the grave (the proper deſcriptive name 
of death) and hell or ſheol. This ſeems to me to be a 
material alteration, becauſe as they ſtand in the original 
they may be intended to intimate, that death by being 
a paſſage to beo or hades, is prior to it, in order of ſuc- 
ceſſion, and proves them to be two diſtin repoſito- 
ries, 
d Pope Henorius was condemned by the ſixth Oecu- 
Menical Council as gn _— of the Devil. See Hiſtory 8 
| I tory 
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was infamous enough to do, by being an 
Adrian, and as ſuch, an Apoſtate. But moſt 
of their Holineſſes were typified rather by 


the forrs of Zebedee, who were the ſons of 


ambition, deſiring fire from heaven to de. 


ſtroy thoſe they did not like, rather than 


mercy. and grace to preſerve them. We 
know upon Divine authority, what ſpirit 
* Viarpers are 1 by. pH 


Hiſtory, "Seb. 0 fiee Dies likewiſe: was 


—— by the Council of Baſil to be a ſimoniacal and 
: 1 er ſon, and Amideus for that reaſon put in 


Biſhop Jewels epiſtle ſubjoined to Fa- 
> Pauts Hiftory of # the Counci of Tre Page 795+ 
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RIENNIO tandem in rebus veſtris 
procurandis tantùm non confecto, 
initium inihi requieſcendi, & in otia 

tuta recedendi, juſtum & ab omnibus con- 
ceſſum eſſe arbitror, qui impares ferentis 
humeros rnagnitudine & mole oneris me- 
tiri volunt. Libertatem etiam illam, quam 
hodiernus dies eſt allaturus, ſummo gaudio 
perfuſus amplexarer, ni i rude jam donandum 
antiquo iterum & operoſo erclandt ludo in- 
cludi me ſentirem—nifi plenam a munere 
miſſionem tnbra_quedim mihi fans (forſan 
et vobis) permoleſta retatdaret. Ita etenim 
ſe habet officii rioſtri ratio, ut non minus 
arduum videatur illius deponendi quam ſu- 
ſtinendi negotium, com navis hujuſce veſtræ 
tectori littus prementi in ipſo appulſu pro- 
pius immineat periculum, & graviſſimum 
famæ diſpendium. Præcipua illa cadentis 
cura nè non procumbat honeſte—animutn 
jam defatigatum ſollicitat & pæne oppreſ- 


ſum tenet, cum viribus maximè vigere o. 
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porteat, ne ad extremum peccet ridendus, 
aut minus dign in ultima fabulæ 3 


. {cena ſe ſuſtineat. 


Qu: op autem, poſt labores exantlatos, 


magiſtratu abeunti gratiſſimum potuit con- 


tingere, & fortunatiſſimus officiĩ ducatur ex- 


itus, id, five ſorte feliciſſima, ſive optimo- 


rum virorum conſilio, ſive ſingulari quidam 
providentia mihi adeſt ſolatio, vobis com- 
modo & honori. Nihil equidem potuit eſſe 
optabilius illi, qui res veſtras fibi commiſſas 
aſſiduâ cura, conſtanti fide tenuit — qui per- 
ſonas, quibus præfuit, reverenti4 ſummi 
ſemper coluit, amore ſollicito ſemper invi- 
gilavit, quam ut theſauri, jure optimo ipſi 
chariſfimi, in illiusꝰ tutelam transferantur, 
qui cuſtodia tam gravi fit dignus quem felix 
ingenium literis & experientid cultum vobis 
commendat oneri tam honeſto idoneum, 
officio tam diſtricto parem. Hujus erit de- 


ſiderata ſupplere, nutantia ſtabilire, lapſa 


erigere, recta confirmare, & quæcunque e 
re veſtri fuerint excogitare. Hæc ſane & 


majora in ſuceeſſore ſpondere liceat, cum 
neque prudentiorem quemquam ex noſtris 


hominibus, licet prudentiſſimis, neque fide 
major em 
Euſebius Iſham, 8. T. P. K Lincolnenſium rector dig- 


nifiue, vice-caneellarius ſequenti-anno 6 ſuit. 


perat 
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majorem eſſe judico, neque amantiorem 
veſtri—ſucceſſorem, hoc uno nomine mihi 
forſan improbandum, quòõd in aſſiduà & 
emendata rerum veſtrarum curatione, Ante- 
ceſſoris ſui lapſus in animos veſtros, errorum 
non alias tenaces, revocet, licet eodem tem- 
pore vice jucunda & commoda delectet. 
Aurem autem vellere & admonere ex hoc 
cætu venerabili quemvis ſentire videor & 
ita allogut—De Vice Cancellario elapſi non 
inſequentis anni, de certis & præteritis, non 
de futuris, eiſque quæ poſita ſunt in conjec- 
turà & opinione hominum ferenda eſt ſen - 
tentia, retroque actorum judicium coram 
graviſſimo hoc ſenatu hodierno die eſt con- 
a | 


Monito tam juſto ut parcatn—ſupre- 
mum hunc laborem, veſtr4 in me audiendo 
benignitate, viri clariſſimi, allevare mihi 
dignemini; factorumque ſimplici narratori 
patientem commodetis aurem, eum res ve- 
fire doceri contentæ exornatorem minimè 
videantur deſiderare. 


Quov iter longum & ambiguum per an- 
fractus varios, jam emenſo ipſa facili impe- 
rio præcipit voluptas, cum labores jam ſu- 
peratos compenſet jucundiſſima diſcriminis 

Xs: ſepius 


#7 


d 


ſcæpiùs leviter evitati recordatio—id a me 


poſtulat & moris antiqui & ſtatuti norma— 
relegere oportet veſtigia non æquis paſſibus 


preſſa, alteque ab origine repetenda ſunt 


conſilia, quibus inniſus res veſtras in me 
adminiſtrandas ſuſcepi: ut quid a nobis fue- 


rit propoſitum, quid attentatum, quid per- 


fectum (quod ſentio quam ſit exiguum) 
quid imperfectum, opemque veſtram ulte- 
riorem deſideret, ſub oculis veſtris fideliter 
ſubjiciatur. Cum academiæ celeberrim# 


me rectorem eſſe conſtitutum perpendiſſem, 


nihil prius habui quàm ut de regiminis no- 
ſtri futuri ratione quædam commentarer. 
Literarum itaque colendarum curam præci- 
puè mihi commiſſam eſſe judicavi, quibus 
jacentibus, loci hujuſce vitam vix vitalem 
fore putavi. Quò meliùs autem & impen- 
ſiùs huic deſiderio ſatisfacerem, ad inſtru- 
endum rei typographicæ apparatum & ami- 
cam opem laboribus eruditorum educendis 
ferendam, aliorum in hoe officio deputato- 
rum æmulus, ante omnia animum applicui. 
Vice cotis fungi in acuendã & promovend? 
multorum induftria, pro ingenii mei modulo, 
non ſum dedignatus, neque abuti officio 
hoc noſtro viſus ſum, cum clara quædam 
ingenia in lucem protraherem & aſſignarem 


InsST1TUTI 
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InsT1TuT1 hujuſce mei, quod magni in- 
tereſſe & ad decus & ad laudem academiæ 
exiſtimavi, minimè penituit, cum eruditos 
ſenſerim quamplurimos, modo fautor illis 
commendatorque contingeret, è divitüs fuis 
multa & pretioſa deprompturos, collectoſ- 
que annorum theſauros in publica commo- 


da prolaturos, quos adhuc operuit optimo- 


rum illa virorum & operum pernicies, Mo- 
deſtia. Nec diffiteor me voluptate quadam 
inſolita perfuſum, ſuperbia pænè dixerim 
elatum, lætum creſcentis præli gloriæ ac- 
eepiſſe augurium, cum Shakeſpearum con- 
ſpexerim theatro noſtro, Hanmero duce, 
appropinquantem. Non adeo obtuſa geſta- 
mus pectora Oxonienſes, non adèo muſis 
averſa, ut a votis cultuque temperemus, 
clariſſimum hunc Anglorum Genium ſuſpi- 
cientes, qui ſocco pariter ac cothurno indu- 
tus, quidam, ut ita dicam, ſcenicorum vi- 
rorum inceſſu patuit Deus. Hoſpiti ita ce- 
lebrato ſedibus hiſce noſtris ſuccedenti gratu- 
labantur omnes, qui prime claſſis ſcriptores 
venerabantur, qui demereri & academia 
noſtrà donare cupiebant virum—ita natura 


& ingenio comparatum, ut neminem illius 


ſint inventuri parem. Dignum hunc ſum- 
ma veſtrà curà & officiis omnibus honeſtis 


Sed 
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rectè judicaſtis, qui maximo ſanè, ſi quis 


alius, patriam ſuam honore ſcriptis nunquam 
perituris, affecit. Hunc eſſe Prometheum 
poetarum crederem (modò Pythagoras de 


formis mutatis vera narraret) qui ignem a 
cælis ſurreptum humanis pectoribus, pro ar- 
bitrio indidit, qui intimos mentis receſſus 


perſcrutari, animique humani affectus huc 
illuc pro libitu variatos centorquere valet, 
Quanta arte, quanto impetu illis admovet 
ardentes dicendi faces—motos quam ſubito 
componit—inflammatos quam nullo negotio 
ſedat flexanima potentis artificis oratio ! 
Quo melius etiam omnibus innoteſcant in- 
genii ſui longè latèque dominantis vires, 
nunc exili Plutonis ipſius domui ita videtur 
imperare, ut Mercurium eſſe alterum Orco 
animas evocantem pallidus revera credat 
ſpectator. Operæ etiam erit pretium ſcrip- 
torem hune egregium notare ſtylum, pro ro 
ſcribendà ſæpiùs variantem, nunc ad Atti- 
cam formatum elegantiam, modo, togæ ad 
inſtar Romanæ, ſolenni quadam gratia dif- 
fluentem— ita per omnia Nature dueis veſti- 
giis religioſè inſiſtentem, ut fi quando de- 
vius ludat calamus, Naturæ luſus delectati 


agnoſcamus. Singulares autem inter Shake- 


ſpeari laudes, hæc videtur eminere, diſtin- 


t18 


ctè conſpicienda Cum alii fictis, volupta- 


tis causa, præcipus innitantur, & ſe ſatis arti 
ſuæ & criticæ facere, ſi veris quædam pro- 
ferant proxima aut ſimillima, hic noſter 


plerumque ſimplice vero gaviſus eſt, fabu- 
laſque maxima ex parte ex rebus de medio 
ſumptis & graviſiimig annalium fidorum 
monumentis, non ex poetico penu aut men- 
daci Grecia petitis, contexuit. Utile dulci 


ita miſcuit, ut patriæ ſuæ hiſtoriam & ma- 


jorum gloriam ob oculos ponendo, com- 


moda ſimul ac jucunda multorum animis 


præclard arte infigit. Solus etiam appellari 
totius ſcenæ dominus poeta, noſter meruit, 
qui comœdiæ ys; & tragediæ ralos tam pro- 
be calluit, ut omnibus utriuſque generis 
ſcriptoribus facile palmam præripuerit, qui 
certamen de principatu in tragædiæ provin- 
cid inter Euripedem & Xenoclem inſtitu- 


tum, modò Olympicis interfuiſſet, facile di- 


remiſſet. Cum virtutes ita diſtantes in 
hoc uno mirè conjunctas, ſeribendique mo- 
dum ipſi peculiarem ſæpiùs animo voluta- 
verim, tam longè mihi viſus eſt omnibus 
aliis antecellere, ut celeberrimum Homeri 
elogium Shakeſpearo noſtro accommoda- 


tiſſimum, j jure quodam adſcribatur in quo 


hoc maximum eſt quod neque ante illum, 
quem ille imitaretur, neque poſt illum, qui 
eum imitari poſſet, inventus eſt. Apage 

8  Raque 
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itaque iniquos iſtos rerum hominuthgite 
æſtimatores, qui Angliz noſtræ decus curis 


Academicis indignum qui tamen Teren- 


tium aut Plautum ſummorum editoruni; 
ſacrorum etiam Antiſtitum opera & ſtudio 


digniſſimos eſſe judicant. Neque tamen 
ita hiſce ludicris, ut hi boni viri loqui 
amant, ita immoramur, ut ſtudlorum feria 
negligamus. In Biblia Hebræa *, ſub prælb 


jam ſudantia conjiciantur oculi. Contems 


plari ſanè juvabit purum & incorruptum 
Hebræi codicis textum, profanis Maſoreta- 
rum maculis minimè fædatum, mirabilia 
Dei deſcribentem ſtabili & pulcherrimo 
character clara quædam formatoris im- 
mutabilis & divini indicia pre ſe feren- 


te. Opus academico typographeo digniſſi- 


mum—tali licet ſe prole beatum prælum 
non antea jactavit Oxonienſe. Gratias ha- 
beamus erudito editori, ſuam veſtramque 
famam piamque codicum ſacrorum curam, 
ubi ubi florent religio & literæ, exteris po- 
ſteriſque commendaturo. 


OPPoRTUNE etiam deſideriis noſttis ſiic- 
currit opus optimè concinnatum in uſum 
juventutis legum ſtudioſæ nuperrimè publi- 
catum. Mihi equidem, qui anno ſuperiore 

_ © omnt- 

* Accurante Nath, Forſter, S. T. B. C. C. C. Socio. 
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omnimoda doctrinæ juris adjumenta nobis 
expetenda eſſe judicavi, pergratus in lucem 
prodit liber, qui aliorum ſuppleat defectus, 
qui commodam, rectam, jucundamque vi- 
am ad fontes juris aperiat. Et profectò 
ædificii tam utilis & elegantis ſtructura non 
alium deſignatorem videbitur poſtulaſſe 
quam ipſum Edenum —Virum intelligo fa- 
miliaritate & neceſſitudine quãdam cum ſta- 
tutis noſtris, virtute officii honeſtè acti, con- 
junctum, ſi ipſius ſtatuti de his rebus con- 
diti attendatur verbis Juris civilis ſtudi- 
* ofos decet haud imperitos eſſe juris mu- 
" © nicipalis, & differentias exteri patriique 


juris notas habere.” Opus hoc ſuum 


(ficut omnia quibus eſt occupatus) ita ela- 
boravit, polivit & claſſicà quadam pulchri- 
tudine ornavit vir apprimè eruditus, ut il- 
lum, quem meos inter familiares multos per 
annos mihi licuit recenſere, ſcriptores inter 
optimos noſtriſque uſibus maximè inſervi- 
entes, jure ſummo, honore debito repo- 
nam. e : 


PRACELLENTIBUS etiam & laudandis 


conſiliorum noſtrorum fautoribus, Ilum * 


Wiccamicorum alumnum & decus, qu i clo- 
quentiz 


N Philippus Barton, A. B. Demoſthenis & Ciceronis 
vitas parallelas ex Plutarcho edidit ; Gizca recen uit, 
Latine reddidit, notiſque illuſtravit. 
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quentiæ principes hoſpitio ipſis non indigno 
'  excepit, & ſplendido veſtimento decoravit, 


annumerare grata non dedignatur oratio. 


Honeſto certè zelo accenſus legebat ducis 
ſui æmulus juvenis. Ciceronem jam ado- 
leſcentem, Græciſque transferendis aliquam- 
diu occupatum profectu inſolito eminuiſſe, 
In tenui forſan eſſe videatur juvenis literati 
labor, ſi cum libris jam memoratis compa- 
retur. Illi autem gloria non tenuis tribue- 
tur ab omnibus perpolitum opus curioſids 
inſpecturis, quod ingenii ſui & præli veſtri 
exemplar erudito orbi præbet nitidiſſimum. 


Ex his juvenis ita inſtructi ſtudiorum pri- 


mitiis opimam juvat ſpondere meſſem, quæ 
patriæ, academiæ, eccleſiæ nn "_ 
eſſe & ornamento. 


Orx1cn1s grati animi ſolvendis, pulcher- 
rimamque veſtram ſobolem literariam co- 
ram vobis ſiſtendo delectatus ita immoratus 
fui, ut arcti narratiunculæ noſtre limites me 


minimè patiantur conditionis & eruditionis 


ſpectatæ viros, quos hoc anno honoribus 
veſtris ornaviſtis, pro meritis celebrare. Fa- 


teor autem me, voluntati veſtræ obſecun- 
dare ſemper paratum, nunquam ad juſſa 


veſtra capeſſenda paratiorem acceſſiſſe, quam 
in illo juſtiſſimo decreto exequendo, quo 
egregium 
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egregium virum * in propaganda fide apud 
Indos Occidentales feliciter occupatum Doc- 
torali Gradu voluiſtis inſigniri. Operi tam di- 
vino ſe accingentem, iterque officio tam pio 


deſtinatum inſtituentem, liberali Gradiis Ma- 


giſtralis viatico, quo potuiſtis utiliſſimo, ali- 
quando olim inſtruxiſtis. Spes veſtras mi- 
nimè fefellit fidus ille Chriſti miniſter, qui 
ornamentum ipſi delatum in uſum Eccleſia 
Deique gloriam egregis convertebat. Erat 
ſane æquiſſimum, ut virtutem ita ſpectatam 
viribus veſtris & ſubſidüs omnibus aleretis, 
promoveretis Illi, qui ex una mina lucri- 


fecit decem, Divini noſtri Magiſtri ſequaces 


plura & honorificentiora eſſe committenda 
jure & exemplo ſummo decreviſtis. Quam 
optime inter ſe conjurant religio & literæ 
cùm mutuo ſemper egeant floreantque ſub- 
ſidio, æternis mandentur concordiæ vinculis, 
& perpetuam ineant ſocietatem. Fœderi tam 
honeſto accedat utinam potentium favor, & 
bonorum deſideria cumulate expleat. 


Haorenus res domi geſtas feſtinante ru- 
dique calamo leviter perſtrinxi. Gloriandi 


autem cauſas hos inter parietes annus elap- 


ſus minimè incluſit. Læta foras excurrit 


ratio, magnifica & celeberrima, que famam 


veſtram 
2 Sam. Johnſon. 
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veſtram factis extenderunt, exultim recen- 
es. | | 
LEGATIONEM illam mihi cum primariis 
academiz viris a vobis demandatam, qua 
Regiam Majeſtatem de fide veſtra intemerat4 
certiorem fecimus, cum maxima ipfi pa- 
triæque impendebant pericula, rem tanquam 
memoratu digniſſimam, illum in conſpec- 
tum veſtrum revocare maximè decet, qui 
amici ſummorum hominum ope in manda- 


tis veſtris exequendis adjutus, omnibus be- 


nevolentiæ & hoſpitii officiis a principibus 
viris honeſtatus ad ſuos revertebatur. Gra- 


tiam illam plenam, abundantem, quam ido- 


nei alicujus legati virtutes, qui ſciret regibus 
uti, jure quodam viderentur poſſe exigere, 


hominis omnino rudis & inexperti infirmi- 


tatibus ſingularis principis noſtri conceſſit 
humanitas. Cernere juvabat majeſtatem, 
quoàd fieri potuit aut debuit, tempeſtivè 
depoſitam. In illo Cæſaris vultu, qui veriſ- 
ſima animi eſt imago, dominabatur mira 
quædam oris ſuavitas, & profectò ita emi- 

cabat, ut humillimæ togatorum genti libe- 
riorem aditum ad ipſum videretur ſuadere. 
Non injucundum ſanè amicis veſtris præbe- 


bat ſpectaculum ſolennis hæc ad principem 
pompa, qui academiam quaſi in inceſſu tri- 


umphali videre viſi ſunt, cum regni proce- 


o ATE 


res & eccleſiz patres longo & illuſtri ordine 
almam ſuam matrem comitantes, uberri- 
mis illorum, quos edit, fructuum exemplis 


majeſtati regiæ honeſtiſſimè eam commen- 
darent. In hac profe&o ſolennitate pera- 


genda, fi quando alias, academia noſtra vi- 


debatur reſpondiſſe veteri illi ipſius imagini 


in chartæ Edvardi tertii præloquio, his verbis 
magnifieè depictæ Univerſitas Oxonien- 


e ſis, velut fons & alveus hujuſmodi ſtudii, 


« rore ſcientiæ liberalis regnum noſtrum 
1 Angliz eminentiſſimè reſperſerit, & ſicut 


« vitis abundans multos in vine domini 


te produxit palmites fructuoſos, viros vide- 


© licet literatiſſimos, per quos tam ipſum 
*-regnum quam ejus ſacerdotium per erode 


© tum  cft, & fon liciter roboratum.” 
Pl 


* 
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mentem compoſitam pænè excidiſſe fateor, 


cum potiſſimum locum mihi aſſignatum vi- 
ros inter prænobiles occuparem, neque ani- 
mi forſan integer honores ab omni parte 
provenientes mihique delatos ſuſtinuiſſem, 


niſi tempeſtiva & ſalubtis animum ſubiiſſet 


recordatio me celeberrimæ hujus academiæ, 
cui maximi debentur, nimii nunquam per- 
ſolyentur honores, perſonam geſſiſſe. Rec- 


ta dehinc cogitare cæpi, & academiæ gratu- 


-* lari 
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lari de fama {aa ampliſſimi— de reverenti4 


nominis ſui optimorum, celſiſſimorum ani- 


mis radicitus adeò defixi—ut præclaram opi- 


nionem de vobis conceptam plenè conſtaret, 
vel imbecillitate, vel aliquo oratoris veſtri 
vitio non poſſe vel erui vel imminui. 


Mavir ESTA ipſius aulæ gratia & autori- 


tate ita ornati & communiti, publicum & 


utile (nec mirum) erga vos benevolentiæ 
teſtimonium à ſupremis regni ordinibus op- 


portunè accepiſtis. In Rogatione ill de re 
Vinaria, nemine reclamant nuperrimè latd, 


qualem quantumque ex inimicis veſtris e- 
giſtis triumphum !—quale amicis idem dies 
præbuit argumentum ! Anteſignanum illum 
virum, cui primas una voce dederunt li- 


bertatis noſtræ propugnatores, cui ſoli con- 


tigit in cathedrà illà excelſi tertium agere 
ſeptennium, tam ſuaſorem legis expetitz 
habuimus, quam comitiorum Rogatorem. 
Gloriari licet talem tantumque virum rebus 
noſtris ſe immiſcuiſſe, fautorem cordatum 
præbuiſſe, conſilio, amicitiis, autoritate ad- 
— 


Nx aur 


Ornatiſſimum Arthurum Onſſow armigerum, qui 
ter continuata ſerie, ſeptennium comitiorum Rogator me- 
rito deſignatus fuit. 


Neque pratereundus aut ingrato pre- 


mendus eſt ſilentio Orator ille procerum 


eximius , qui prepollenti nos ſuſtinuit ope, 
utiliffima ornavit gratia. . Quo meliùs etiam 
conſtaret animo erga nos quam propenſo 
fuerit affectus, amico prenobili in manda- 
tis dedit, ut mihi ſuo nomine ſingulares 
ageret gratias - Ipſum academiis noſtratibus 
amicum a me haberi ac nominari. Hoc ti- 
tulo commendari, hoc inſigniri ſe voluit 


ſummus magnæ Britanniz Cancellarius“, al- 


tiſſimo dignitatis gradu collocatus, tam mo- 
rum integritate quam ſuæ artis ſcientia ſpec- 
tabilis, juriſperitorum princeps, deliciæ, & 
gloria, ſui ſeculi lumen, futurorum dux & 


exemplum. Talibus auxiliis, talibus pa- 


tronis tutatæ ſemper gaudeant academiz, 
dignas ſemper rependant grates, 


In reddendi4 autem officii noſtri ratione, 


ea etiam yobis exponere fidum decet ma- 
giſtratum, quæ nondum ad optatum exitum 
adducere ſumma officiariorum valuere cura 


& diligentia. Alteram conſilii noſtri par- 


tem, de reverentia juniorum erga ſeniores 


exigenda, in qui mihi munus hoc ingredi- 


enti magnoperè elaborandum efle judicavi, 
ſucceſſoribus meis imperfectam trado, labo- 


3 ribus 
Illuſtriſſimus Bare de Hard wick. 
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ribus ipſorum continuatis abſolvendam. In- 
veterata peccandi conſuetudo, puniendi de- 
ſuetudo duram hanc & ingratam mihi ne- 


ceſſitatem impoſuere. Præcipuo eſt in hãc 


cauſãa deſudantibus obſtaculo commune tem- 


| poris vitium, quo ſumma cum imis miſceri 
.cernimus, neque ullam perſonis five nata. 


lium, five officii, five demùm ſul ipfarum 


dignitate a populo fegregatis haberi reve- 


rentiam. Rem efle tam laboris quam mo- 
menti maximi omnibus idem auſuris con- 
ſtabit, a finibus noftris licentiam iſtam cir- 
cumquaque dominantem, omnia æquantem 
arcere, & antiquam illam in moribus mo- 
deſtiam cancellos intra noſtros revocare, 


& intra hæc mænia, tutiſſimum tanquam 
aſylum, ſe recipientem inviolatum præſtare. 


Monendo, increpando, caſtigando, hor- 
tando, pro viribus graviſſimo huic malo re- 
ſtiti. Satis me officio feciſſe confido, neque 
auſis penitùs excidiſſe ſpero. Omnia for- 
taſſis vix ſatis ex voto ceſſerunt— fortaſſis 
etiam ideò non eeſſerunt ex voto, quod qui- 
dam homines ita ſunt comparati, ut, oifi 
quod phi faciunt, nihil rectum putant. 
Gaudeant ſuo iſto, per me licet, ingenio. 


81 quando i in his—fi quando, in aliis etiam 


curis ad academiæ diſciplinam tuendam, 


vel illius immunitates conſervandas, aut 
malè 


S c as oi 
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malè a quibuſdam bonis viris. defenſus fue- 
rim, aut -minus amice adjutus, hoc omne 


jam inter privatas offenſionum cauſas rejici- 
endum, atque aded prorſtis. obliviſcendum . 
deputo—Hanc ipſe ſaltem huic cætui reve- 
rentiam præſtabo, ut, de quibus honeſtè 
ſilere datur, de iis nolo apud vos importung - 
oratione conqueri. Omnibus forſan pub- 
lico aliquo munere defunctis exploratum 
eſt - officioſam iſtam & moleſtam comitem 
Cenſuram vel magiſtratuum lateri continuò 


hærere, vel terga vexare—lliuſque fulmina 


ſummos pracipue ferire. Me vero cen- 
ſoriæ virgæ ictus ſeveriores vitaſſe facile cre 
dam, laudem inter & vituperium æquabilem 
& imurbatum vitæ curſum, quoad potui, 
tenendo. Nihil ſanè turpe aut flagitioſum 
in me conſcius admiſi, & certum ſcio—invi- 
diam, virtutis alicujus eminentioris præda , : 
tricem, ex meis actionibus non poſſe con- 
flari. Vereor equidem ut hæc res eveniat 


invidendis curarum mearum participibus, 


qui in procyratorio. munere defungendo tat 
& tanta de vobis meruere. ä 


QUuERIMON11s autem de futilibus qui- 
buſdam obtrectatoribus aut indignã nonnul- 
lorum levitate poſthabitis, quod verum & 
honeſtum, quod graves & conſtantes viros 

3 4 
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deceat, quod Academicis, quod Oxonienſi- 
bus fit dignum curemus. Tam multas in- 
ter fædaſque ſcelerum facies, cùm tot & 
tanta per orbem bella moveant avaræ homi- 
num perfidorum ſpes, & dira libido domi- 
nandi—Civium inter certamina furore pluſ- 
quam bellico, hoſtili odio agitata, nullos, 


niſi de communi certantium patria trium- 


phos, habitura—cum fas verſum fit atque 
nefas, legeſque fine moribus contemnantur 
vanz—hic ſitæ lætentur, hic in antiquo & 
penitùs dilecto imperii ſui capite ſemper 
dominentur ſincera probitas & priſca fides, 
ipſorumque præſidio fidentibus (Dii tanquam 
indigetes & tutelares loci) tutum ſemper 
præbeant perfugium. Ea autem tranquilli- 
tas, qu2, lare parvulo contenti, fruimur fe- 
lices, quæ tutò vigilantes poſſit delectare, 
dormientes forſan obruat. Sævior equidem 
armis incumbit nobis luxuria, & fortiſſima 


temperantiæ & diligentiæ munimenta, quibus 


ſtetit incolumis, & in tantam famæ molem 
crevit veneranda hæc religionis & literarum 
ſedes, obſidione quadam videtur tenere. 
Hic Eutrapeli artes inſidioſas veſtimentis 
pretioſis quorundam animos, quibus ultra 
vires habitũs nitor, inceſſiſſe —illic pernici- 
oſos elegantiarum miniſtros dementibus qui- 


buſdam Rutili filiis —_— quotidie cernimus 
convivia, 


— 
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convivia, dapibuſque magno labore quæſi- 
tis, multa arte expoſitis, prætereuntium 


coculis & palatis lenocinari. Ingloriam to- 


tam Sybaritarum propaginem mania noſtra, 
nt opportuns occurratis, ingredientem brevi 
ſpectabitis. Contra communes hos veſtrum 
& virtutis hoſtes militate — copias optimè in- 
ſtructas educite, tanquam pro aris dimicaturi: 
noctes atque dies armati incedamus, tanquam 


ad portas eſſet Hannibal, excubias agentes. 


Imaginari forſan non fit infructuoſum, lu- 
xuriæ ſpectrum horrendum nobis eſſe vi- 


ſum—terribilius Illo, quod duci punico Ita- 


liam petenti apparuit, voceque futuræ cla, 
dis (modo virtutem noſtram ſuperaverit) 
preſaga denunciare—ſe vaſtitatem fore Aca- 
demiæ. Hic ruina ingruente, vires nobis 
animumque miniſtret publica imminentis 
periculi a nobis propulſandi cura. Hac 
eſt mea & veſtriim, Fratres chariſſimi, ger- 
mana patria.— Hic orti ſtirpe ſumus anti- 
qua.—Hic ſacra.— Hic multa & præclara 


majorum veſtigia, laudiſque monumenta 


ſola parſimoniæ & induſtriæ ope tuenda— 
cum iiſdem artibus conſerventur, quibus 
fundata ſunt imperia. Majorum verò, aut 
veterum mores juventuti academicæ ſpec- 
tandos proponere, ſupervacaneum foret & 
injurioſum, cam in hic ipſ4 temporum il: 

Y 4 _ luvie 


— 0 
luvie propiora adhuc & ſalubria vivendi 
exempla liceat intueri, unde vitæ beats 
hauriuntur præcepta. Piſones, Ariſtones 
vivos & præſentes ex hoc cætu juvat deſu- 
mere, & è medio veſtrum deligere rigidos 
virtutis veræ, quibus confidant, fatellites— 
certos & expertos, quos ſequantur, duces. 
Favete, viri celeberrimi, ita cordatis, ita 
animatis veſtrum cultoribus, lucemque ve- 
ſtram coram omnibus ſplendere facientes, 
in ea ſtudia, in quibus eſtis, incumbite, ut 
opera veſtra erudita & bona Deo optimo 
maximo ferant gloriam, vobiſmet ipſis lau- 
dem, academiæ immortalitatem. 


- 


— — „ —— a. * 1 2 


The Reader is deſired to take Notice, that the con- 
cluding. Quotation of Sheol, Page 320. is taken from 
the Preſervative againſt Socinianiſm, written by 
JownaTn. EDwaRDs, D. D. late Principal of 
Jeſus- College, Oxford. | 


Be pleaſed to correct the two foliowing Errata. 


Vol. II. Page 299. at the Bottom, inſtead of Fachim, 
read Fadtzm. Vol. II. Page 3a4. Line 16. remove 
the Comma from Juflerum to inferior. 
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To ſome of the 


Painciear MaTTERs contained in this 2 
another Octavo Volume lately written by 
the ſame Author, entitled ELIH U. 


N. B. The Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve that P. D. 
ſtands for PR Diſcourſe 3 


| gBrobants fo teing the * f Chriſl—the meaning al, | 
4 1 age 101 his two names explained, Ib. 
112. 


Adam the meaning of his his name, vol. I. p. I * —bis 


knowledge, vol 


| Adonis—of whom, a 4 wal I. P 1456. 


Almond-tree—its emblematical ſenſe, vol. I. p. 29 3. 

Arabia hence derived, vol. I. p —— 

Hſjaph—what meant by it, vol. ry a E 

Aſcen ion what uſe to be made of Edeths a 1 Jabs, 
vol. I. p. 130. 

Aſhteroth—its derivation, vol. I. p. 127. 

Author—his motive for 2 vol. I. p. 326, Sc. 


i | 
Bath. Rol —legends of the = about it, yol. I. p. 255. 
Beaſts —thoſe mentioned, Rev. iv. 8.—whether they fell 
down and worſhipped, fully ſtated, P. D. p. hg &c, 
Berith an account of that word, vol. II. p. 1 P I, &c 
Boſher—its different meanings reconciled, vol. I. p. 320 
Bread—what primarily meant by it, vol. 1. p· 28 
Buzite——the meaning of the word, vol. I. p. 145+ 
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INDEX 


Cabiri -an account of that ſect, vol. II. p. 280, C 
Cain the nature of his crime ſtated, P. D. p. 92, &c. 
Cato his character, P. D. p, 434. 

Cberubim whom they repreſented, P. D. p. 54.—the 
ſame with thoſe in Ezekiel whether wanting in the 
ſecond temple, p. 5 Fe c. and 68—why beaten out 
of one piece of gold, p. 60—why 7409 cherubim, Ib. 
—not angels, vol. I. p. 31, & 36. 5 
hbrift—an exhibition of his two natures, P. D. p. 48 
the tree of life, vol. I. p. 179—charaQterized under the 
name of wiſdom, Ibid—the ſcope of the whole S. S. 
p. 20—called the word—the logos, p. 21—the ſecret 
one to be revealed, p. 275. | | 
Chriſtian + anion ſuperior advantages, vol. I, 

. 16, c % | | 
| Chars -how conſidered by divines, P. D.— The Patri- 
archal one its faith and practice, p. 2, &c. 

Circumciſion.— hy given to Abraham, P. D. p. 20— 
when inftituted p. 24. 3 

Claſſicks—borrow their beauty from the S. S. vol. II. p. 146 
their true uſe, Ibid, 5 | 70 

11 Cl:an—whence the Idea taken, vol. I. p. 146. 

1 Clouds the ſpreadings of them what meant by that 
phraſe, vol. I, p, 219. PD 
Conſcience—explained, p. D. p. 26. 

Covenant between the Perfons of the Trinity no new 

doctrine, vol. II. p. 14—the ſum and ſubſtance of 
that doctrine ſtated, p. 34—Chriſt only could be a 
party with God in it, p. 51—what he ſtipulated, p. 71, 


Day-latter—what meant by it, vol. I. p. 289. 
Deaiſm—its riſe and progreſs, P. D. p. 11—the worſt 
| kind of idolatry, p. 47—-compared with Scepticiſm, 
vol. II. p. 272. | 
Dew—of what an emblem, vol. I. p. 298. 
Druids—whence called, vol. I. p. 44 


Ear. rings hat ſignified by them, vol. I. p. 287. 
El—title of the ſecond perſon, vol. I. p. 54. Ele 
El 


IN 


Elibu his perſon, nature, character deſcribed, vob I- 


p. 95—whom he repreſented, p. 98, & 144 —a com- 
pariſon between Him and Chriſt, p. 103—the word 
explained, p. 110—a farther proof of his being more 
than man, p. 180, & 247, & 305—the doctrine he 
taught, p · 202 —per fect in knowledge aſcr ibed to him, 
as well as God, p. 205, & 245—diſtinguiſhed by 
ſome extraordinary appearance, p. 246. 
Eiobim—whence derived, vol. I. p. 4 proved to be 
plural, when ſpoken of the true God, vol. II. p. 48— 
its ſenſe explained, p. 49, &c. „ 
Etymolagy the nature and validity of that kind of evi- 
dence ſhewn, vol. II. p. 1, Cc. | 
Europe the meaning of the name, vol. II. p. 231. 
3 called the mother of all living, vol. I. p. 302, 
* i.. Mins 


God. no reſpeRer of perſons, vol. I. p. 209—his attri- 
butes not demonſtrable by human reaſon, p. 218. 

Grecian affair. uncertain - Varro's account of them, 
vol. II. p. 196. | 5 


Greece its name explained, vol. II. p. 227. 


Hagiographa to be conſidered in a ſpiritual ſenſe, vol. I. 
p. 23—diftinguiſhed from the prophetical writings, 
1 | Mo 

bre the primeval language—its excellency, vol. II. 
p. 8, Gel Rebe text why maintained by Honbigant 
and the Papiſts to be corrupt, p. 27—why by Deiſts, 
p. 28—the firft Hebrew grammar, when made, p. 42. 


* 


Fllleniſt.— why fo called, vol. II. p. 226 their language 


not formed by Hellen, p. 230, & 243. 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus—explained, P. D. p. 12. 
Heſperidum Horti—whence derived, vol. I. p. 47. 
Hiftories—prophane ones to be tried by the 8. S. vol. II. 
P. 2 8. 5 1 

3 to that virtue, vol. I. p. 202, & 217. 
Hunt (Dr, )—his account of the Arabic language ex- 
amined and cenſured, vol. II. p. 211—when and by 
Whom that language was formed, p. 220—the 9 


IN D E X. 
of its antiquity without foundation, vol. II. p. 11: 
Arabic — deſign of it, p. 42. 
Hutchinſon (Mr.) a character of him and his writings, 
P. D. P. TOO, Ec. | | M | 
Tcarus—whence the poets derived his ſtory, P. D. p. 14, 
1dalah—explained, fol. II. p. 65. meg o 2 
Idolatry— external and internal, P. D. p. 42—in what 
it conſiſted amongſt the antients, vol. I. p. 119—the 
ſelf-idolater cenſured, p. 1 50. . 
chovab known to Abraham, vol. I. p. 4. 
'Fews—their-crime reſting in the letter of S. S. and de- 
nying its ſpiritual meaning, vol. II. p. 83. 
| 1 corruption of heart not want of evidence, 
F vol. J. p. 324- e 3 n . VVV; 
Job— the book of. The Patriarchal Bible, P. D. p. 8— 
not wrote after the captivity, p. ioo various opinions 
of it, vol. I. p. 73 - the true deſign of it, p. 73, & 91. 
—why made a part of the Jewiſh canon, p. 82. 
 Fob—a type of, Chriſt, vol. I. p. 92—when, and where 
. ſuppoſed to live, p. 114, &c. 271, 274, & 284—the 
charge brought againſt him opened, p. 89, & 131— 
fully ſtated, and explained, p. 146, & 212—ſelf juſti- 
fication the cauſe of his ſufferings, p. 210—his dignity, 
p. 174, 289, & 296—not ignorant of the means of 
ſalvation, or a future ſtate, p. 252, 261, & 268— 
his ſelf-ſufficiency cenſured, p..265—his knowledge 
of the deluge—confuſion of Babel, &c. As MUCH 
EVIDENCE FOR THOSE FACTS THEN, AS FOR 
THE GREAT CIVIL WAR AND MARTYRDOM OF 
KING CHARLES THE FirsT Now, p. 270— 
his knowledge of a Redeemer, p. 278—his character 
uniform, p. 288—ſuppoſed by ſome to riſe with Chriſt, 
p. 289—his thoughts on death and the reſurrection, 


P- 299. | ; n 
8 before and under the law, vol. I. 
p. 86—only to be had through Chriſt, p. 259. 


5 — - 
Keſita—an account of it, vol. I. p. 281, &. 
Knowledge, Tree of —the effect of eating it—what, vol. . 


. mow" Language 


Language—how 2 continued one and the ſame, 
vol. II. p. 200, Ce- the r Geriveds 


= 
| Law of Moſeq-—whiat; P. D. p. 21, 22. | 
Law of nature—uncertainty- of it; P. D. p. 33—Mr. 


14. 
5 Dryden's account of it, p. 50. 

hat Letter hence derived none older than the 4 * 
the tables, vol. II. p. 198. 


Life tree of— what, P. D. p. 53, & vol. I. p p. 35. 
Light—the material analagous to the ſpiritual, vol, I. 


* p. 94. 
Lucifer—his crime—what, vol I. Ls 211. 


_ Man—the three eſential — of bim conſidered, woll [. 
ns p. 112, & vol. II. p. eren more glorious by 
JT. the fall, vol. I. p. 235. 
Metaphyſicians—their manner of building, P. D. p. 37. 
66 — the difference between them and the apoſtles in 
1e this particular, p. 40. 
— MAiniſters bad ones, — to the Prieſt and Levite 
i in the goſpel, vol. I. p. 328—the great reward of the 
6 good, P- * | 
f N 
$1 Natural things—deſigned to lead to ſpiritual, P. D. 
. Nepean of—well known in the days of Solomon, 
vol. I. p. 28. 
s e ctimes, P. D. p. 46. 
i Nigot—what an image of, in the S. S. vol. I. P- 298. 
' O 
a Oak—what ſuppoſed: to repreſent, P. D. p. 53, & vol. I. 
P. 44. 
Oatht.—promiſſory and execratory, vol. IT. p. 66. 
Oracles—heathen—whence borrowed, vol. I. p. 51 I. 
"2 3 to be purchaſed at *% expence of Rich, 
vol. II. p. 24. 


1 5 E x. 
Perfia—the etymology of its name, vol. II. p. 2 
Pharoah—his rn judgment alluded to in he Look | 
; of Job, vol. I. p. 190. 
P nan of the 63 derived, val. I. 
79—their pride and doctrine cenſured; p. 266. 
Phils phy—whence to be . rentarks on ſyſtems 
ſtem-makers, vol. I. p. 242 «—phil 
in ü Job, p. : an 
Pit —its various ſenſes in che $8. vol. I. p 
Preacher—a character of a modern one, F. D. P- 87. 
ee oy to o of tham, vol. IL p. 255. . 
K F 
a cen m4 for * IEP the name Jehova, 
p · 
Ram—who ſuppoſed to be — his name explained, vol. J. 
ö nnn 
Religion natural—what, P. D. p. 25—how ſerviceable, 
p. 35—not calculated for the converſion of Hattentots, 
. vel. II. p. 18. 
X eee. — meant by the apaſtle, - 
I. p. 74—that of God and man cleadly diſtin- 
— in the 8.8. p. 75— man's by imputation, 
p. 77 & 246—that of a Mediator inſiſted en, p. 155. 
to whom Chriſt aſcribes * p. 205. 


Sabbath—the day changed in the wilderneſs vol. II. 
6. 
13 name of the ſect, whence derived, vol. I, 
p. 80. 
| Scerners—who in S. S. vol. I. p. 171. | 
Scriptures—their difference from, and ſuperiority over, 
4 human compoſitions, P. D. p. 82— the fin of de- 
13 ing them, p. 85—duration—one excellency of the 
S. p. 86— their ſpiritual ſenſe recommended, vol. I. 
p. #82—ought not to be compared with human wWri- 
dhe vol. It, p. 256—the ſureſt way of interpreting 
them, 
* deter. ption of them with a ous applica- 


. tion, vol. . 8 231. | 


| Urim and Thummin—explained—why put- in the high 
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Septuagint—cemlured by Schultens, P. 5 8 o- in- 


dicated from wilful interpolations o Ibid—an 
account of that verſion, vol. II. p. 126. 


Seraphim who, P. D. p. 70. 


Sheol—its mays aſcertained from various py as of 


the S. S. vol p. 286 —reflections thence ariſing, 


05. 
1 nan ritt, vol 


p· 257. 
Sun—ot whom a type, vol. I. p. 110, & 125. | 
Supper Fg the Lord—why inſtituted the night Chriſt was 
* 


betrayed, P. D. p. * | 


* 
Temple. how many there were, P. D. p. 46. 
Teraphim—what, vol. I. p. 34- 
Te Nen the ſame doctrine with. the new, 
vol 4 7 8. 
— wk J. p. I 24—the 2 of 
n for this idol—why, p. 125. 
e the name of the antitype, vol. I. 2 
"ny V hated by Satan and his 2 _ l. 5 


U 


OY breaſt plate, vol. I. p. 123. 


W 
* ( Dr. )=—his diſquiſitio de luce 3 vol I. 


243. 
Wy ;ſdem—deſcription of, in the proverbs—roquires a per- 
ſonal interpretation, vol. I. p. 17, 18. 


Mord. —analogy between the word and works of Gad, 


vol. I, p. 13. 
Iriters—fome modern ones cenſured, vol. L r. 21 5. 
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P. D. ſtands for Preliminary Diſcourſe, as before 
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